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Labor Month In Review 


The January Review 


An important part of Monthly Labor 
Review’s readership is made up of labor 
relations practitioners from both sides 
of the table. Every year, as a service to 
these readers and as perhaps under-ap- 
preciated background to others, the Review 
has summarized developments in State la- 
bor, unemployment insurance, and work- 
ers’ compensation legislation. These laws 
are the infrastructure of collective bargain- 
ing and economic security. 

In 1997, reports Richard R. Nelson, the 
hot topic was the minimum wage. The 
Federal Government, 31 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Guam all raised their 
wage floors. Unemployment insurance leg- 
islation in 1997 was dominated by mea- 
sures to recoup overissuances of food 
stamps through deductions from unem- 
ployment benefits, according to Diana 
Runner’s article. Other significant devel- 
opments included provisions for with- 
holding of Federal income taxes and pro- 
viding claims information to Federal and 
State agencies enforcing child support 
payments. Glenn Whittington summa- 
rizes workers’ compensation legislation. 
Most of the issues he highlights were 
changes to benefit provisions. There 
were, however, also interesting expansions 
of premium reduction programs for em- 
ployers who maintain drug-free work- 
places and extensions of coverage to 
school-to-work programs and term em- 
ployment that results from a public assis- 
tance program. 

This issue introduces a change in 
emphasis in this column. Labor Month 
in Review will now focus on recent news 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
briefs on current research that used to 
appear here will now be carried in their 
own department, Précis. (See page 37.) 


Contingent workers 


The proportion of workers who hold 
contingent jobs—basically those jobs 
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that are not expected to last—declined 
slightly between February 1995 and Feb- 
ruary 1997, according to a supplement 
to the Current Population Survey (CPS). 
Using the broadest of three estimates of 
the number of contingent workers, about 
4.4 percent of all employment was found 
to be contingent in 1997, compared with 
4.9 percent in 1995. 

A total of 5.6 million workers held a 
contingent job under the broadest defi- 
nition in 1997. They were younger than 
other workers; persons under the age of 
25 made up about 30 percent of contin- 
gent workers, compared with about 13 
percent among noncontingent employ- 
ment. Contingent workers were also 
more likely than noncontingent workers 
to be female. 

Contingent workers were employed 
in a wide range of jobs. They were more 
likely than noncontingent employees to 
hold professional and administrative 
support positions and less likely to be in 
management or sales. They also were 
over-represented in the services and con- 
struction industries. 


Injuries and illnesses 


A total of 6.2 million injuries or illnesses 
were reported in private workplaces dur- 
ing 1996, according to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The resulting rate of 7.4 
cases per 100 equivalent full-time work- 
ers was the lowest on record since BLS 
started reporting this information in the 
1970s. Among goods-producing indus- 
tries, the incidence rate for injuries and 
illnesses per hundred full-time workers 
fell from 11.2 in 1995 to 10.2 in 1996. 
In service-producing industries, the in- 
cidence rate fell from 6.7 per hundred 
to 6.2. 

Among goods-producing industries, 
manufacturing had the highest incidence 
rate in 1996, followed by construction. 
Within the service-producing sector, the 
highest incidence rate was in the trans- 
portation and public utilities industries. 


New wage data 


On December 18, 1997, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics announced the first release 
of national wage data from the redesigned 
Occupational Employment Survey. Data 
for 1996 are available for a comprehen- 
sive set of 764 occupations and cover 
employment, average (mean) wage, and 
median wage for each. The highest me- 
dian straight-time hourly wages were 
found among a select group of health-di- 
agnosing occupations—physicians and 
surgeons (more than $60.01), dentists 
($47.66), and podiatrists ($47.64)—and 
professors of law ($45.02), medicine 
(37.04), and engineering ($36.29). The 
half-dozen jobs with the lowest median 
wages included waiters and waitresses 
($5.37), food-and-fiber farm workers 
($5.41), ushers and ticket takers ($5.47), 
fast-food cooks, ($5.48), dining room at- 
tendants ($5.49), and combined food 
preparation and service workers ($5.49). 


CPI base years 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics will main- 
tain the current reference base of 1982— 
84=100 used for most Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) series. In addition, the 
1967=100 reference base will continue to 
be the alternate base for the All Items in- 
dexes. BLS had previously indicated its 
intention to change the numerical refer- 
ence base from their present 1982- 
84=100 base’ to a 1993-95=100 base, 
and to eliminate the alternate reference 
base of 1967=100, with release of the Janu- 
ary 1999 cpl. Again, these reference base 
changes will not occur. 


Next month’s Review 


The February issue features articles on 
the demographic and spending patterns 
of young adults, the 1997 employment 
story, and workers in services jobs. [ 


State Labor Laws 


State labor legislation 
enacied in 1997 


Minimum wage rates rose in a majority of the States, 

while other labor laws were enacted to modify family leave, 
protect employers disclosing job performance 

information, and ban employment discrimination 


because of genetic testing 


Richard R. Nelson 


greater volume of State legislation was enacted in 
A” than in the past few years.’ Laws of major sig- 

nificance were enacted in several employment stan- 
dards subject areas, including the traditional fields of mini- 
mum wage protection, prevailing wage and child labor as well 
as in newer areas of parental leave, immunity from liability for 
providing job information, restrictions on drug and alcohol 
testing, and bans on employment discrimination because of 
sexual orientation or genetic testing. A few important court 
decisions also affected employment standards laws. 

This article provides a summary of significant enactments 
in labor legislation. It does not, however, cover occupational 
safety and health, employment and training, labor relations, 
employee background clearance, and economic development 
legislation. Articles on unemployment insurance and workers’ 
compensation appear elsewhere in this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Wages. Minimum wage was the most active area of State 
labor legislation and activity again this year as it was last year. 
Minimum wage rates were increased under Federal law and in 
31 States, the District of Columbia, and Guam. 

Much of the State activity was in response to the Federal 
minimum wage rate increases enacted August 20, 1996. New 
laws, wage orders, or administrative actions raised rates in 12 
States in 1997.” Ten of these rates match the $5.15 per hour 


Richard R. Nelson is a State Standards Adviser in the Office of External 
Affairs, Wage and Hour Division, Employment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Federal minimum wage rate that became effective September 
1, 1997. Rates also rose in eight States and Guam where the 
jurisdiction adopts the Federal rate by reference,’ and in six 
States and the District of Columbia where the jurisdiction links 
the rate to that of the Federal.* Rates increased in an addi- 
tional five States as the result of prior law, administrative ac- 
tion, or successful ballot measures.° 

As of January 1, 1998, minimum wage rates higher than the 
Federal standard are in effect in Alaska, Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Oregon and Vermont. 

Permissible tip credit provisions, which allow employers 
to use tips received by employees to meet a portion of the 
minimum wage, were revised in Colorado, Idaho, Maryland, 
Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Vermont. 

Louisiana enacted a law prohibiting any parish or munici- 
pality from establishing a minimum wage rate, and an Arizona 
law prohibits any political subdivision from adopting a rate 
that exceeds the Federal minimum wage rate. Neither Arizona 
or Louisiana have State minimum wage laws. 

Other significant minimum wage and overtime develop- 
ments include elimination of overtime pay after eight hours a 
day for workers under four wage orders in California; exempt- 
ing agricultural employees from overtime pay requirements in 
Rhode Island; and permitting limited use of compensatory time 
off in lieu of overtime pay in Michigan. Boston, Duluth, Los 
Angeles, and New Haven were among cities enacting “living 
wage” measures that establish a minimum wage rate in con- 
tracts led by the jurisdiction. 

The Michigan prevailing wage law is again being enforced 
following a court decision reversing an earlier ruling that had 
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held the law “invalid and unenforceable.” State public works 
prevailing wage laws are currently in effect in 31 States. 

Several bills were introduced this year to enact, repeal, or 
modify prevailing wage laws. Among those enacted, coverage 
of the Montana law applicable to public construction contracts 
was expanded to include public works service contracts. Cov- 
erage was reduced in Ohio where the prevailing wage law 
will no longer apply to public school construction. 

Issues of liability for unpaid or underpaid prevailing wages 
were addressed in California and Oregon, and contractors in 
Nevada will now be liable for a civil penalty for failure to 
report each worker employed on the public work to the labor 
commissioner and the public body awarding the contract. 

Other significant wage legislation included enactment of 
an Unpaid Wages Protection Act in New York; an amend- 
ment in California making penalties in the payment of wages 
law applicable to failure to pay agricultural workers; and 
amendments to North Dakota provisions relating to investi- 
gation and enforcement of wage claims to allow the labor com- 
missioner to consider any offsets, deductions, or counterclaims 
asserted by an employer during the investigation. 

Virginia became the 28" State to adopt legislation permit- 
ting reciprocal agreements with other States for the collec- 
tion of claims for wages, fringe benefits, and penalties. 


Family issues. Coverage of the Maine Family Medical Leave 
law was expanded to include employees who work for smaller 
sized firms. 

As the result of new legislation, administration and enforce- 
ment of the Washington family leave law and a law in Nevada 
applicable to State employees is going to stop unless the Federal 
Family and Medical Leave Act is either repealed or amended to 
provide less leave than is provided under the State law. 

In related legislation, Vermont employers are now to al- 
low 24 hours of leave in a 12-month period for employees to 
participate in school functions, go to medical appointments, 
and to meet similar obligations. The California law permit- 
ting leave to attend school functions was extended to include 
child day care functions. 


Child labor. More child labor legislation was enacted in 
1997 than in the past few years. Much of what was enacted 
permits children to work at either younger ages, for longer 
hours, or in additional occupations. Longer hours will be per- 
mitted in specific instances in Illinois, Maine, Michigan and 
Oregon. Minors may work at a limited number of additional 
occupations in Arkansas, California, Maine and Utah. Provi- 
sion was made in California for excusing children from school 
while working in the entertainment or allied industries. 
Wyoming eliminated the requirement for a work permit 
for children under age 16 and replaced it with a requirement 
that the employer maintain a proof of age. In New Hamp- 
shire, 17-year-olds who have graduated from high school or 
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have earned a general equivalency diploma will be exempt 
from the youth employment law. 

Restrictions were added in some jurisdictions as in Guam 
where limits were placed on the hours of employment of 16- 
and 17-year-olds during non-school nights and restrictions 
were placed on minors employed in theatrical employment, 
and in Florida where employment involving nudity was 
prohibited. 


Equal employment opportunity. Bans on various forms of 
employment discrimination were again adopted by several 
State legislatures. For example, Arizona, North Carolina and 
Texas continued a recent trend by passing laws banning em- 
ployment discrimination against individuals based on the re- 
sults of genetic test results. Another trend continued with 
Maine and New Hampshire banning employment discrimina- 
tion because of sexual orientation. New York and Oregon made 
it an unlawful discriminatory practice not to provide reason- 
able accommodations to workers with disabilities. 

Rhode Island will now require all employers of 50 or more 
to promote a workplace free of sexual harassment. Also, its 
ban on age discrimination now applies to all individuals over 
age 40. Several Louisiana employment discrimination provi- 
sions were consolidated in a new chapter, and employment 
discrimination because of sickle cell trait was added as a pro- 
hibited form of discrimination. Coverage of the Alabama law, 
banning various forms of employment discrimination, was 
expanded to include municipalities and counties. On-the-other- 
hand, this law was amended to reduce coverage from employ- 
ers of 15 or more to employers of 20 or more. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Several significant laws were en- 
acted relating to the regulation of employee drug and alcohol 
testing. Comprehensive laws of general application were en- 
acted in Alaska and Mississippi, and a law applicable to the 
private sector was adopted in Idaho. Coverage of the Mon- 
tana drug and alcohol testing act was expanded to include the 
public sector. 

Testing also will be required of applicants for employment 
with the Arizona Department of Public Safety, applicants for 
jobs maintaining or operating public vehicles in Louisiana, 
Mississippi Department of Corrections employees, and school 
bus drivers in Missouri. 

In other legislation, amendments to the Rhode Island law 
included the addition of conditions where an employee whose 
testing indicates any continued use of controlled substances 
may be terminated, and the Maryland law relating to job re- 
lated drug testing was amended to authorize the use of hair 
specimen testing for testing of applicants. 


Worker privacy. Over the last few years, several States have 
passed legislation providing immunity from civil liability for 
employers who provide information about the job performance 


of a current or former employee to a prospective employer. 
Laws of general application of this kind were enacted this 
year in Iowa, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, and 
Oregon. Laws regulating the release of employee personal in- 
formation were adopted or amended in Maine, North Caro- 
lina, and Oregon. 


Private employment agencies. The trend to lessen regulation 
of private employment agencies continued this year with Or- 
egon repealing licensing and related requirements for all agen- 
cies and Arkansas exempting employer fee-paid firms from 
licensure requirements. 

Among other legislation, North Dakota modified the re- 
quirement for a refund to employees if a job ends or the em- 
ployee is fired or laid off before the end of 90 calendar days. 
Also, temporary employment services in Texas may not dis- 
criminate against individuals who have not graduated from high 
school or earned a graduate equivalency diploma. 


Preference. Developments relating to residential preferences 
in awarding public construction contracts occurred in Penn- 
sylvania and Arkansas. The Pennsylvania law requiring con- 
tractors on State-funded public works projects to employ only 
State residents was ruled unconstitutional. In Arkansas, a law 
was adopted barring counties from allowing a resident prefer- 
ence in the awarding of construction contracts unless a prefer- 
ence is authorized by State law. 


Whistleblower. A new whistleblower law was enacted in Loui- 
siana barring reprisal against an employee who discloses an 
unlawful workplace act or practice, testifies or provides infor- 
mation before a public body, or refuses to participate in an 
unlawful employment act or practice. The Colorado 
whistleblower law was amended to increase penalties for those 
engaging in retaliatory conduct, and the North Dakota law was 


amended to change the role of the labor department when there 
is a violation and to permit civil action by employees. 


State labor departments. State labor departments were the sub- 
ject of several important pieces of legislation in 1997. For ex- 
ample, the Utah Industrial Commission was eliminated and 
replaced with a Labor Commission, the Louisiana Department 
of Labor was reorganized, and the name of the Wisconsin 
Department of Industry, Labor and Job Development was 
changed to the Department of Workforce Development. 

The Maine Bureau of Labor Standards was strengthened as 
the Director was given rule-making authority for all wage and 
hour and other related laws that the Bureau is charged with 
enforcing. 

Among other developments, a Council on Undocumented 
Aliens was established within the New Jersey Department of 
Labor with responsibility for studying the undocumented alien 
worker population in the State, and the New York Labor Com- 
missioner is to assist the Office for the Prevention of Domes- 
tic Violence in adopting and promoting a model domestic vio- 
lence employee awareness and assistance policy. 


Other laws. Among other laws of interest, job protection was 
provided for employees absent from work because of National 
Guard duty in Colorado and North Carolina and because of 
civil air patrol service in Minnesota. Public employers in Mary- 
land may not require an employee to live in the State as a con- 
dition of employment. Minnesota made it unlawful to assault 
an occupational safety and health investigator while engaged 
in the performance of his or her work. Various archaic provi- 
sions pertaining to the employment of women were repealed 
in Arkansas, including provision of accessible seats at 
worksites. 

The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor legis- 
lation enacted in 1997. 


Alabama Equal employment opportunity. Anamend- Alaska 
ment to the law banning employment discri- 
Wages. The State legislature recognized mination expands coverage by now includ- Wages. The State minimum wage rate is set 


April 11, 1997 as National Pay Inequity Day 
1997. On this day American women’s wages 
for 1997, when added to their 1996 earnings, 
equaled what men eared in 1996 alone. Gov- 
ernment officials, law enforcement agencies, 
business and industry leaders, educators, and 
all people of Alabama were asked to recog- 
nize the value of women’s skills and contri- 
butions to the labor force, and employers 
were urged to review their wage-setting prac- 
tices and to insure that all employees, par- 
ticularly women and people of color, are paid 
fairly for their work. 


ing municipalities and counties. However, 
coverage was eliminated for some workers 
by making the law now apply to employers 
with 20 or more employees in the current or 
preceding calendar year, rather than those 
with 15 or more workers as was previously 
provided. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted desig- 
nating September 1-7, 1997 as Union Label 
Week in recognition and in honor of those 
emblems which signify commitment to qual- 
ity and dignity in the American workplace. 


by law at 50 cents more than the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act rate. Therefore, the State 
rate rose from $5.25 per hour to $5.65 on 
September 1, 1997. 


Employee testing. A comprehensive law 
was enacted regulating employer drug and 
alcohol testing programs. An employer may 
only carry out testing or retesting for the pres- 
ence or use of drugs or alcohol after adopt- 
ing a written policy and informing employees 
of the policy. The policy must include: a state- 
ment of the employer’s policy on employee 
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drug and alcohol use; a description of those 
employees or prospective employees subject 
to testing; a description of testing methods 
and collection procedures to be used; the 
consequences of a refusal to participate in 
the testing; the right of an employee to ex- 
plain a positive test result; and a statement 
of the employer’s policy regarding the con- 
fidentiality of test results. Testing is permit- 
ted for investigation of possible employee 
impairment, investigation of workplace ac- 
cidents, and for maintenance of safety and 
productivity. Employers may also require 
employees to undergo random drug testing. 
Procedures were established for the collec- 
tion of samples, testing procedures and con- 
fidentiality of results. Employees have a 
right to a confirmatory drug test after an ini- 
tial positive drug test. An employer may take 
adverse employment action based on a posi- 
tive test or the refusal of an employee to pro- 
vide a sample for testing. Protection from 
litigation is provided for employers with es- 
tablished drug and alcohol programs for ac- 
tions taken in good faith based on positive 
test results. 


Arizona 


Wages. Nopolitical subdivision of the State 
will be permitted to establish, mandate, or 
otherwise require a minimum wage rate that 
exceeds the Federal minimum wage. Arizona 
does not have a State minimum wage law. 
Despite this legislation, on September 17, 
the State Supreme Court ruled that an initia- 
tive could be placed on the ballot, in the No- 
vember general election, that would establish 
a minimum wage rate in Tucson of $7.00 an 
hour. This ballot initiative was defeated. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful employment practice for 
an employer to fail or refuse to hire, to dis- 
charge, or to otherwise discriminate against 
any individual based on the results of a ge- 
netic test received by the employer. 


Employee testing. The law relating to drug 
testing of employees was amended to permit 
testing of applicants for employment with the 
State Department of Public Safety. 


Other laws. The conditions under which an 
employee may make a claim of constructive 
discharge were codified. These conditions 
are: a) evidence of outrageous conduct (in- 
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cluding sexual assault, threats of violence to 
the employee, continuous discriminatory ha- 
rassment, or similar kinds of conduct) by an 
employer or managing agent of the employer 
if such conduct would compel a reasonable 
employee to resign and b) evidence of objec- 
tively difficult or unpleasant working condi- 
tions that would compel a reasonable em- 
ployee to resign if the employee notifies the 
employer of the conditions in writing and the 
employer fails to respond in writing to the 
employee’s concerns within 15 days. An 
employer’s right to a 15-day notice is for- 
feited if the employer fails to provide written 
notice to employees of their responsibility. 


Arkansas 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $4.25 per hour to 
$4.75 on July 1, 1997, and to $5.15 on Oc- 
tober 1, 1997. 

The Department of Labor’s authority to 
initiate legal action to recover wages due to 
employees under the minimum wage and pre- 
vailing wage laws was amended to specify 
that action may not be brought until after 
notice and opportunity for hearing as pro- 
vided by the Administrative Procedures Act 
and entry of a final administrative order. Fol- 
lowing any appeals, the director is entitled to 
enforce his or her final administrative order 
in court. The director’s findings of fact shall 
be conclusive in these proceedings. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to exempt employees of churches 
caring for children during short periods of 
time while parents are attending church ser- 
vices or functions. The child labor law will 
also not apply to any child employed for pur- 
poses of domestic labor defined as occa- 
sional, irregular, or incidental work related 
to and in or around private residences includ- 
ing, but not limited to babysitting, petsitting, 
and similar household chores, and manual 
yard work. Domestic Labor does not include 
industrial homework; work for a third party, 
such as a sitting service; or anything deter- 
mined to be hazardous by the Director of the 
Department of Labor. 

The act regulating greyhound racing fran- 
chises was amended to allow the employment 
of persons under age 18 at these facilities. 


Private employment agencies. The law 
regulating private employment agencies was 


amended to exempt from licensure require- 
ments those agencies that contract with em- 
ployers to recruit employees without charge 
to the prospective employee. 


Preference. No county is to allow prefer- 
ences in the awarding of construction con- 
tracts unless a bidding preference for firms 
that reside-in the county or in the State is 
authorized by a State law. 


Other laws. Various archaic provisions per- 
taining to the employment of women were 
repealed. These included provision of acces- 
sible seats at the worksite, and a requirement 
for either suitable lunchrooms at the estab- 
lishment or a 1-hour meal break for female 
employees. 

In lieu of actual inspection of an opera- 
tional amusement ride by the Department of 
Labor, an authorized insurance carrier pro- 
viding coverage for the amusement ride may 
provide a safety inspection report to the de- 
partment. The inspection must be made at any 
new location and before operation begins. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
county and city governments in the State to 
adopt policies similar to those of the Federal 
and State governments that require prospec- 
tive employees, who must register with the 
selective service system, to certify compli- 
ance with the Military Selective Service Act 
as a condition for employment. 


California 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate rose 
from $4.75 per hour to $5.00 on March 1 as 
the result of passage of Proposition 210 in 
the November 1996 general election. It rose 
again to $5.15 per hour on September 1 as 
the result of an order, issued in 1996 by the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission, adopt- 
ing Federal minimum wage rate increases. 

The State rate will increase to $5.75 on 
March 1, 1998 as the result of Proposition 
210. 

The State Industrial Welfare Commission 
adopted regulatory changes on April 11 to 
eliminate overtime pay after 8 hours a day 
effective January 1, 1998 for workers under 
wage and hour orders applicable to the manu- 
facturing industry; professional, technical, 
clerical, mechanical and similar occupations; 
public housekeeping industry; mercantile in- 
dustry; and transportation industry. Daily 
overtime requirements found in the other 10 


orders remain unchanged. Overtime payment 
is required for all employees working more 
than 40 hours per workweek. The commis- 
sion also eliminated the 54-hour workweek 
exemption for personal attendants, individu- 
als who are responsible for children under 
18 years of age receiving 24-hour care, and 
resident managers of homes for the elderly. 
The exemption remains for camp counselors. 
Employees working under the five orders 
where daily overtime was eliminated may 
now voluntarily waive a meal period when 
working more than 8 hours in any one day. 

A concurrent resolution was adopted de- 
claring that the action of the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, in amending various wage 
orders to eliminate the requirement to pay 
overtime compensation for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day, is in conflict with the in- 
tent of the legislature, exceeds the Com- 
mission’s authority, and eliminates employee 
protections. 

The legislature also voted to eliminate 
funding for the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion in the State’s 1997-98 budget, forcing 
the Commission to cease operation on Au- 
gust 11. 

The prevailing wage law was amended 
to make subcontractors who violate prevail- 
ing wage payment requirements, on public 
works projects, liable for applicable penal- 
ties and amounts due their workers who were 
paid wages less than, and in violation of, 
prevailing wage requirements. If a worker, 
employed by a subcontractor is not paid the 
prevailing wage, the prime contractor of the 
project is not liable for any penalties or 
amounts otherwise due unless the prime con- 
tractor had knowledge of that failure of the 
subcontractor. Contractors are required to 
withhold moneys due a subcontractor in an 
amount sufficient to pay the wages that are 
the subject of a claim filed with the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards Enforcement if the 
body awarding the contract has not withheld 
sufficient moneys to pay the wage claims. 
Unpaid wages determined owed to workers 
who cannot be located by the Labor Com- 
missioner are to be deposited in the Indus- 
trial Relations Unpaid Wage Fund. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that 
the legislature has relied on long-established 
definitions of the general prevailing rate of 
per diem wages in amending and extending 
the State prevailing wage law on numerous 
occasions, and that it would be contrary to 
the intent of the legislature for those defini- 
tions to be changed by administrative action. 


The law that prohibits an employer from 
paying any employee a wage less than the mini- 
mum rate, fixed by an order of the Industrial 
Welfare Commission was amended to increase 
the amount of the civil penalty from $100 to 
$250 for any subsequent violation of the same 
specific offense. 

Penalties in the payment of wages law for 
failure to pay wages when due will now ap- 
ply for failure to pay agricultural employees. 
Agricultural employees will now also be cov- 
ered by the provision generally entitling an 
employee, who quits his or her employment 
after providing a 72-hour notice, to immedi- 
ate payment, and an employee who quits 
without providing notice to payment within 
72 hours. 


Family issues. The law permitting parents, 
guardians, or grandparents having custody 
of children in kindergarten through grade 12 
to take leave to participate in school activi- 
ties was amended to also provide this leave 
to participate in activities of a licensed child 
day care facility. The maximum hours that 
may be taken off by an employee were 
changed from 40 hours each school year to 
40 hours each year, not exceeding 8 hours a 
month. These parents, guardians, or grand- 
parents are also protected from discharge, 
threats of discharge, demotion, suspension, 
or other discrimination because they use this 
leave. The law is applicable to employers of 
25 or more employees. 


Child labor. A pupil who holds a work per- 
mit to work for a period of not more than 5 
consecutive days in the entertainment or al- 
lied industries is to be excused from school 
while working in such employment for up to 
5 absences per school year. The pupil must 
receive instruction from a certified studio 
teacher during the absence from school. Pu- 
pils also are to be excused from school to 
participate with a nonprofit performing arts 
organization in a performance for a public 
school audience for up to 5 days a school 
year with approval of their parents or guard- 
ians. School districts are to allow these pu- 
pils to complete all assignments and tests 
missed during the absence. 

The child labor law was amended to per- 
mit minors aged 14 and 15 to be employed 
in providing sports-attending services (such 
as bat boys and bat girls) at professional base- 
ball games until 12:30 a.m. during any 
evening preceding a nonschool day and until 
10 p.m. on any evening preceding a school 


day. These students may not work for more 
than 5 hours on any school day, for more than 
18 hours during any week while school is in 
session, for more than 8 hours on any 
nonschool day, or for more than 40 hours 
during any week that school is not in ses- 
sion. Employment must be with the prior 
written approval of either the child’s school 
district or the county board of education of 
the county in which that school district is lo- 
cated. The school authority that issues a par- 
ticipating child’s work permit is required to 
monitor the academic achievement of the 
child and to ensure that his or her educational 
progress is being maintained or improves 
during the period of employment. 


Agriculture. Every occupant of employee 
housing is required to properly use the fa- 
cilities furnished and to comply with the rel- 
evant maintenance and sanitation provisions 
of the Employee Housing Act. Deliberate or 
negligent actions, or both, by the occupants 
do not constitute a cause of action against 
the property owners, nor do they relieve the 
owner from repairing the property prior to 
new occupants moving in. 


Colorado 


Wages. Minimum Wage Order No. 21 was 
adopted raising the minimum wage rate from 
$4.75 to $5.15 per hour on October 1, 1997, 
for employees of businesses not covered by 
the Federal minimum wage law. As under 
Federal law, employers of employees who 
receive tips for their work must pay a cash 
wage of at least $2.13 per hour with the re- 
mainder of the minimum wage to be made 
up from tips. 


Hours. Intrastate ready-mix concrete truck 
operators are not permitted to drive more than 
70 hours during 7 consecutive days, if the 
employing motor carrier does not operate 
every day in the week, or more than 80 hours 
during 8 consecutive days if the employing 
motor carrier operates motor vehicles every 
day of the week. Twenty-four consecutive 
hours off duty will constitute the end of any 
7 or 8 consecutive-day period. Within a 7- 
day workweek all hours of service after 60 
hours are to be voluntary beginning the next 
scheduled work day. 


School attendance. The law requiring the 
compulsory school attendance of children 7 
to 16 years old was amended to also apply to 
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6- year-old children who have been enrolled 
in a public school in the first grade or higher 
and have not been withdrawn. If a child is 
not in compliance, the courts may issue or- 
ders to the child or the child’s parent or both 
to compel compliance with the requirements. 
Attendance requirements and enforcement 
provisions will not apply in cases where a 
parent chooses to withdraw a 6-year-old child 
from school. 


Worker privacy. The antiblacklisting stat- 
ute was amended to allow lending institu- 
tions, acting in good faith, to disclose infor- 
mation about a theft, embezzlement, or other 
infraction by a current or former employee 
in response to a request for references. It is 
presumed that such institutions act in good 
faith unless it is shown by a preponderance 
of the evidence that they intentionally or reck- 
lessly disclosed false information about the 
employee. The institution is no longer re- 
quired to send a copy of the reference to the 
last-known address of the applicant for whom 
the reference is given. 


Employee leasing. The employee leasing 
company regulatory law was amended to rec- 
ognize employee leasing companies as the 
co-employer or employing unit (for purposes 
of State law) if the firm meets several tests. 
These tests include assigning employees to 
the locations of worksite employers; retain- 
ing the right to set the employee’s rate of pay 
and to pay employees from its own account; 
retaining the right to direct and control the 
employees; having the right to discharge, re- 
assign, or hire employees for the worksite 
employer; and being responsible for with- 
holding and paying applicable taxes and pay- 
ments to employee benefit plans. 

Small employer insurance carriers now 
may give a discount to small firms that have 
contracts with employee leasing companies. 


Whistleblowers. Among amendments to the 
law providing State employees with protec- 
tion from retaliation for disclosure of infor- 
mation, an employee alleging retaliation must 
file a written complaint with the State per- 
sonnel board within 30 days after becoming 
aware of a disciplinary action. Requirements 
and procedures were specified for the State 
personnel board to respond to the complaint 
and to conduct an investigation. The penalty 
for an appointing authority or a supervisor 
engaging in retaliatory conduct was changed 
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from causing an entry in the authority’s or 
supervisor’s personnel record to receiving a 
disciplinary action that remains a permanent 
part of the authority’s or supervisor’s person- 
nel file. The disciplinary action is to be ap- 
propriate depending on the nature and sever- 
ity of the retaliatory conduct involved, rang- 
ing from a mandatory minimum of l-week 
suspension up to and including termination. 


Other laws. Members of the State national 
guard who are absent from work because of 
active service for State purposes will now be 
entitled to reemployment rights and benefit 
retention. Reemployment and benefit reten- 
tion rights previously applied only to leave 
from work for military training. 


Connecticut 


Wages. By law, the State minimum wage 
rate automatically increases to 4 of | per- 
cent more than the Federal Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act rate if the Federal minimum equals 
or becomes higher than the State minimum. 
Accordingly, the State rate increased from 
$4.77 per hour to $5.18 on September 1, 
1997, when the Federal rate increased to 
$5al'5: 

Several changes were made in the pen- 
alty provisions under the State prevailing 
wage law. The provision of a $2,500 to 
$5,000 fine for each offense of failure to pay 
the prevailing wage was amended to add that, 
for a first violation, a person will be disquali- 
fied from bidding on contracts with the State 
or any political subdivision until the con- 
tractor or subcontractor has made full resti- 
tution of the back wages owed and for an 
additional 6 months thereafter. For subse- 
quent violations, the disqualification may in- 
crease to at least 2 additional years. The civil 
penalty that may be assessed in addition 
other penalties provided for violation of the 
law was doubled to $300 for each violation. 
Employers are now to file weekly certified 
payroll information monthly, rather than 
weekly, with the contracting agency. Failure 
to file the certified payroll is now a class D 
felony for which the employer may be fined 
up to $5,000, imprisoned for up to 5 years, 
or both. 


Hours. Drivers of commercial motor ve- 
hicles involved in emergency-related activi- 
ties may now exceed the hours provided for 
under Federal law. Federal law prohibits driv- 


ing more than 10 hours following 8 consecu- 
tive hours off duty or for any period after 
having been on duty 15 hours following 8 
consecutive hours off duty. Driving is also 
prohibited for any individual who has been 
on duty 60 hours in any 7 consecutive days 
if the employer does not operate commercial 
motor vehicles every day of the week. Any 
individual who has been on duty 70 hours 
during any period of 8 consecutive days also 
is prohibited from driving if the employing 
motor carrier operates commercial motor 
vehicles every day of the week. 


Child labor. The authority for minors age 
15 and older to be employed in mercantile 
establishments, as baggers, cashiers or stock 
clerks under certain conditions, that was due 
to expire September 30, 1997, was extended 
to September 30, 2002. 


Delaware 


Wages. Because the State minimum wage 
rate is replaced with the Federal minimum 
rate if the Federal rate becomes higher than 
the State minimum, the State rate increased 
from $5.00 per hour to $5.15 to match the 
Federal rate on September 1, 1997. 


District of Columbia 


Wages. The District of Columbia minimum 
wage rate is automatically set at $1 above the 
Federal minimum wage rate. Therefore, the 
rate rose from $5.75 per hour to $6.15 on 
September 1, 1997. 


Florida 


Child labor. The section of the Alcoholic 
Beverages Law that regulates the employment 
of minors was amended to prohibit the em- 
ployment of minors under age 18 if the em- 
ployment involves nudity on the part of the 
minors. 

As part of an act relating to student disci- 
pline and school safety, compulsory school 
attendance requirements were revised to re- 
quire children over age 16 to file a formal 
declaration of intent to terminate school en- 
rollment in order to be exempt from compul- 
sory school attendance requirements. The 
declaration is to acknowledge that terminat- 
ing school enrollment is likely to reduce the 
student’s earning potential and must be 
signed by the child. The school district is to 
notify the child’s parent or legal guardian of 


the child’s declaration. A child who reaches 
age 18 during the school year is not subject 
to compulsory school attendance beyond the 
date upon which he or she attains that age. 
Among other provisions, the Department of 
Highway Safety and Motor Vehicles is to 
withhold issuance of or suspend the driver’s 
license or learner’s permit of a student who 
fails to satisfy school attendance require- 
ments. Also, penalties were adopted for em- 
ployers who terminate an employee because 
he or she is attending school pursuant to a 
court order with a child who is a habitual 
truant. 


Georgia 


Agriculture. Resolutions were adopted urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to work with the U.S. 
Department of Labor to streamline the H2A 
permit program for agricultural employers. 


Guam 


Wages. The Guam minimum wage law 
adopts the Federal minimum wage rate by ref- 
erence. Therefore, the rate rose from $4.75 
per hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 


Child labor. Minors 16 and 17 years of 
age may not work past 10 p.m. during a 
school night, not past 12 midnight during 
nonschool nights, and may not work before 
6 a.m. on any day of the year. 

Minors employed in theatrical employ- 
ment (that is, motion pictures, theatrical, tele- 
vision, radio, singer, musician, or modeling) 
are not exempt from child labor provisions, 
and must obtain an employment certificate 
and submit a statement, signed by an autho- 
rized school official, stating that the atten- 
dance and school work of the minor is satis- 
factory. Such employment is not to exceed 6 
consecutive days in any calendar week or 
more than 40 hours in any | week. Also, the 
combined hours of work and school is not to 
exceed 9 hours in any day. Such employment 
is not to injuriously affect the health, safety, 
and well-being of the minor or contribute 
towards his or her delinquency. 


Hawaii 


Wages. The law relating to vacation allow- 
ances on termination of employment was 
amended to provide that employees, hired 
after June 30, 1997, whose service is volun- 
tarily or involuntarily terminated, are to 


receive compensation in lieu of vacation al- 
lowance. This compensation will be com- 
puted using the employee’s rate of pay and 
amount of accrued vacation time on the date 
of termination. 


Idaho 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $4.25 per hour to 
$4.75 on April 1 and to $5.15 on September 
1, 1997. The tip credit against the minimum 
wage for tipped employees was changed from 
25 percent to 33 percent of the applicable 
minimum wage on April 1, and from 33 per- 
cent to 35 percent on September 1. Employ- 
ers may pay employees under 20 years of age 
a minimum wage of $4.25 an hour during 
the first 90 consecutive calendar days after 
employment. Employers are prohibited from 
displacing employees for purposes of hiring 
individuals at this lower wage. 


Employee testing. Acomprehensive Private 
Employer Alcohol and Drug-Free Workplace 
Act was enacted. The law specifies that it is 
lawful for a private employer to test employ- 
ees or prospective employees for the pres- 
ence of drugs or alcohol as a condition of 
hiring or continued employment. Also, the 
employer may use the results of a drug or 
alcohol test conducted by a third party as the 
basis for determining if an employee has com- 
mitted misconduct. The private employer 
must have a written testing policy that in- 
cludes: a statement that violation may result 
in termination; lists the types of tests an em- 
ployee may be subject to; and is available for 
review by prospective employees. Require- 
ments for sample collection and testing are 
specified, and employees are to have the right 
to explain positive test results and to request 
retests. Employees may be discharged be- 
cause of a confirmed positive drug or alco- 
hol test; the employee’s refusal to provide a 
sample for testing; or for the alteration or at- 
tempt to alter a test sample. Discharge be- 
cause of a positive test will result in denial of 
unemployment benefits. Testing is to be at 
the employer’s expense and conducted on 
company time. Limitations were placed on 
employer liability for testing conducted in 
accordance with the act or for failure to test. 


Illinois 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 


Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 

April 11, 1997 was proclaimed as Na- 
tional Pay Inequity Awareness Day in IIli- 
nois. Government officials, law enforcement 
agencies, business and industry leaders, edu- 
cators, and all citizens of the State were called 
on to recognize the full value of women and 
people of color to the labor force and to en- 
sure they are paid fairly for their work. 


Child labor. An amendment was made to 
permit minors aged 14 or older, who are em- 
ployed in recreational or educational activi- 
ties by a park district or municipal parks and 
recreation department while school is in ses- 
sion, to work up to 3 hours per school day 
twice a week until 9 p.m. if the number of 
hours worked by the minor outside school 
does not exceed 24 per week. Work will be 
permitted until 10 p.m. during the school 
district’s summer vacation, or if the school 
district operates on a 12-month basis, the 
period during which the minor is not in 
school. Without this exception, these minors 
could not work past 7 p.m. during the school 
year or past 9 p.m. during summer vacation. 
In addition, the prohibition on minors under 
age 16, working where alcoholic liquors are 
served, sold, manufactured, or bottled will 
no longer apply to work performed on prop- 
erty owned or operated by a park district if 
the employment is otherwise legal. 


Equal employment opportunity. Among the 
provisions of a new Genetic Information Pri- 
vacy Act, employers are to treat genetic test- 
ing information in a manner that is consis- 
tent with the requirements of Federal law, 
including but not limited to the Americans 
with Disabilities Act. 


lowa 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate is re- 
placed with the Federal minimum if it be- 
comes higher than the State minimum. Be- 
cause of this provision, the State rate in- 
creased from $4.75 to $5.15 on September 
997: 


Worker privacy. Anemployer or employer’s 
representative who, upon request by or au- 
thorization of a current or former employee, 
provides work-related information about that 
individual is immune from civil liability un- 
less the information provided: violates a civil 


right of the current or former employee; is 
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provided to a person who has no legitimate 
reason for receiving the information; is not 
relevant to the inquiry being made; is pro- 
vided with malice; or is knowingly false. 


Private employment agencies. Applications 
for employment agency licenses will no 
longer require the affidavits of two reputable 
State citizens, not connected with the appli- 
cant, certifying the good moral character and 
reliability of the applicant, or each member 
or Officer if the agency is a firm or corpora- 
tion. The affidavits will no longer certify that 
the applicant is a citizen of the United States. 


Inmate labor. Provisions relating to prison 
inmate employment in private industry were 
amended to provide for the disposition of 
inmate wages. Following deductions for Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes and any other pay- 
roll deductions required by law, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections is to deduct 20 percent 
of the balance to be credited to the inmate’s 
general account. The department will then 
deduct from remaining earnings whatever 
sums the inmate is legally obligated to pay 
for, such as: the support of dependents; court 
ordered restitution; 5 percent of the balance 
to the victim compensation fund; an amount 
the inmate is legally obligated to pay for any 
other financial obligation; and an amount de- 
termined to be the cost to the Department of 
Corrections for providing for the incarcera- 
tion of the inmate. 


Louisiana 


Wages. A law was enacted prohibiting any 
parish or municipality from establishing a 
minimum wage rate. Louisiana does not have 
a State minimum wage law. 

The section of the Wage Payment law regu- 
lating payment following the discharge or res- 
ignation of employees was amended. It now 
provides that vacation pay will be considered 
an amount due only if, in accordance with the 
employer’s stated vacation policy, the em- 
ployee is deemed eligible for, and has accrued 
the right to take vacation time with pay. The 
employee must not have taken or been com- 
pensated for the vacation time as of the date of 
the discharge or resignation. 

The law making it generally unlawful for 
an employer to require forfeiting of an 
employee’s wages earned upon discharge or 
resignation was amended. It now permits re- 
imbursement, from wages payable, for the 
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costs of a pre-employment medical exami- 
nation or drug test if the employee termi- 
nates the employment relationship sooner 
than 90 working days after his or her first 
day of work or never reports to work. 

Any employee of the State or of a politi- 
cal subdivision in the State may authorize 
his or her employing department, office, or 
agency to withhold from his or her salary a 
specified amount for deposit into a Louisi- 
ana Student Tuition Assistance and Revenue 
Trust Program education savings account. 
The withholding request must be voluntary 
and in writing. 

The section of the Private Works Act 
applicable to work performed by general 
contractors was amended to provide for as- 
sessment of civil penalties against contrac- 
tors for failure to pay materialmen and 
laborers. 


Child labor. The section of the child la- 
bor law relating to issuance of employment 
certificates for minors was amended to re- 
quire written permission of the minor’s par- 
ent or legal guardian prior to issuance. 


Equal employment opportunity. Several 
employment discrimination provisions were 
consolidated in a new chapter to be known 
as the Louisiana Employment Discrimina- 
tion Law. Among new provisions, employ- 
ment discrimination against an individual 
because he or she has sickle cell trait was 
prohibited. The law, applies to employers 
with 25 employees or more, for prohibitions 
on discrimination because of pregnancy, 
childbirth, and related medical conditions. 
For employers having 20 employees or more, 
the law bans discrimination based on age or 
sickle cell trait. And for employers with 15 
or more employees the law bans discrimina- 
tion based on disability, race, color, religion, 
sex, and national origin. 


Employee testing. The State is to require 
drug testing, as a condition of hiring prospec- 
tive employees whose jobs would include op- 
erating a public vehicle, performing mainte- 
nance on a public vehicle, or supervising any 
public employee who operates or maintains 
a public vehicle. The State is also to imple- 
ment a program of random drug testing of 
employees engaged in such work. “Public 
vehicle” is defined as including any motor 
vehicle, watercraft, aircraft or rail vehicle 
owned or controlled by the State. 


Worker privacy. The law regulating certi- 
fied stress analysts was amended to exempt, 
from licensing requirements, those peace of- 
ficers who operate stress analysis instruments 
or devices in the course and scope of their 
official law enforcement duties. However, the 
Council on Peace Officers Standards and 
Training is to adopt standards and guidelines 
for the operation of such instruments and 
devices. ~— 


Whistleblowers. Employers are now barred 
from taking reprisal against an employee 
who, in good faith, and after advising the 
employer of the violation of law, discloses 
or threatens to disclose a workplace act or 
practice that is in violation of State law; pro- 
vides information to or testifies before any 
public body conducting an investigation, 
hearing, or inquiry into any violation of law; 
or refuses to participate in an unlawful em- 
ployment act or practice. An employee may 
bring a civil action in district court against 
an employer in violation. “Reprisal” includes 
firing, layoff, loss of benefits, or other dis- 
criminatory action. 


Other laws. The Department of Labor was 
reorganized. The Department will be com- 
posed of six offices, three of which are new. 
These are the current Office of the Secretary, 
Office of Management and Finance, and Of- 
fice of Workers’ Compensation, and the new 
Office of Occupational Information Services, 
Office of Regulatory Services, and Office of 
Workplace and Workforce Development. 
Among other changes, the State Job Train- 
ing Coordinating Council was moved from 
the Office of the Secretary to the Office of 
Workplace and Workforce Development, and 
the Office of Regulatory Services will be re- 
sponsible for the regulatory programs previ- 
ously administered in the Labor Programs 
Division, including the Minor Laws unit and 
Private Employment Service unit. 

It was made unlawful for a public servant 
to use the authority of his or her office or 
position, directly or indirectly, to compel or 
coerce any person or other public servant to 
engage in political activity. 


Maine 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate is re- 
placed with the Federal minimum if the lat- 
ter becomes higher than the State minimum. 
Because of this provision, the State rate in- 


creased from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1997. 

The State minimum wage and overtime 
law was amended to provide that individuals 
must receive overtime pay if they are em- 
ployed, directly or indirectly, for an egg pro- 
cessing facility or at such a facility that has 
more than 300,000 laying birds. 

The Commissioner of Labor is to adopt 
tules in consultation with the Maine Human 
Rights Commission to implement law provi- 
sions prohibiting discrimination in pay on the 
basis of gender. The commissioner is to for- 
ward the final rules to the legislature’s Joint 
Standing Committee on Labor by March 1, 
1998. 


Family issues. Coverage of the State Fam- 
ily Medical Leave law was expanded by re- 
ducing from 25 to 15 the number of workers 
required to be employed at a permanent 
worksite. 

The Family Medical Leave law was 
amended to replace references to serious ill- 
ness with references to serious health condi- 
tions and to add definitions of “health care 
provider” and “serious health condition.” 
Health care provider is defined as a doctor of 
medicine or osteopathy who is licensed to 
practice medicine or surgery in the State or 
any other person determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to be capable of providing 
health care services. Serious health condition 
is defined as an illness, injury, impairment or 
physical or mental condition that involves 
inpatient care in a hospital, hospice, or resi- 
dential medical care facility or continuing 
treatment by a health care provider. 


Child labor. The Child Labor Law was 
amended to allow a minor, under age 18 who 
is enrolled in school, to work up to 50 hours 
during any week that the approved school 
calendar is less than 3 days or during the first 
or last week of the school calendar, regard- 
less of how many days school is in session 
for the week. 

An exemption to the prohibited hazard- 
ous occupations section of the Child Labor 
Law, that had allowed minors under age 16 
to work in retail establishments where any 
frozen dairy product or related food product 
is manufactured on the premises, was 
amended to limit this exemption to 15-year- 
olds. Minors 15 years of age who were pre- 
viously allowed to work in kitchens, dining 
rooms, lobbies and offices of public lodging 


establishments between June 15" and Labor 
Day, may now work in these places year- 
round. However, now these minors are pro- 
hibited expressly from working in areas not 
listed as permitted and from performing room 
service, making deliveries of any sort to ho- 
tel rooms, or entering the hallways to those 
rooms. 


Agriculture. The Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards is to adopt rules for the protection of 
the health, safety, and welfare of agricultural 
workers who occupy housing owned or con- 
trolled by employers. The rules will apply to 
employers who provide housing to more than 
five employees, and whose minimum hous- 
ing habitability standards are not already cov- 
ered under the Federal Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act. Rules 
adopted are to be identical to those adopted 
under the Federal law. Provision was made 
for the bureau to gain entry into housing fa- 
cilities. An employer in violation is subject 
to a civil penalty of from $100 to $1,000 for 
each violation with each day that the viola- 
tion remains uncorrected following notice 
counted as a separate offense. 


Equal employment opportunity.  Discrimi- 
nation, in employment, housing, public ac- 
commodations, and credit, on the basis of 
sexual orientation was added to the forms of 
unlawful discrimination prohibited under the 
State Human Rights Act. A religious corpo- 
ration, association, or organization will be 
exempt from the ban. 


Worker privacy. The law granting current 
or former employees the right to review and 
copy their personnel files, and establishing 
penalties for an employer’s refusal to pro- 
vide this opportunity, was amended to add 
procedures for the current or former employee 
to bring court action to collect penalties due 
and court costs. 

The law regarding the personal informa- 
tion of State employees was amended to 
specify that any records that contain personal 
information are confidential and not open to 
public inspection. These records would in- 
clude information pertaining to: an em- 
ployee’s race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, ancestry, age, physical disability, men- 
tal disability and marital status; Social Secu- 
rity number; home telephone number and 
home address; and personal employment 
choices pertaining to elected payroll deduc- 


tion, deferred compensation, savings plans, 
pension plans, health insurance and life in- 
surance. When there is a work requirement 
for public access to personal information that 
is not otherwise protected by law, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Human Resources, 
may make the determination to release the 
information upon the request of the employ- 
ing agency. 


Employee leasing. Registration of employee 
leasing firms is to be performed by the De- 
partment of Professional and Financial Regu- 
lation rather than the Department of Labor. 


Discharge. The law, establishing sanctions 
for an employer’s failure to respond within 15 
days of an employee’s written request for the 
reason he or she was terminated from employ- 
ment, was amended. It now permits an em- 
ployee to bring a court action against the em- 
ployer for equitable relief, including an injunc- 
tion, as the court may consider necessary. The 
employer also may be required to reimburse 
the employee for the costs of the suit. 


Other laws. The Director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards was given rulemaking au- 
thority for all wage and hour and other re- 
lated laws that the Bureau is charged with 
enforcing. 

The act providing that information and 
reports of the Director of the Bureau of La- 
bor and Industry be confidential was 
amended. It now allows the director to re- 
lease information and reports to other gov- 
ernment agencies if he or she believes that 
the information will serve to protect the pub- 
lic or assist in the enforcement of local, State, 
and Federal laws. The director may also re- 
lease information and reports to the public 
pertaining to final bureau action taken under 
the laws it administers. 

The law establishing labor standards for 
persons required to work as a condition of 
receiving public assistance provides that: 
participants in the program cannot be as- 
signed to a position that was previously filled 
by a regular employee who has been laid off; 
to a position created by terminating an em- 
ployee; to an established position that is va- 
cant; to a worksite where there is a labor dis- 
pute, including a strike or lockout; or to a 
work site in a manner that violates an exist- 
ing contract or collective bargaining agree- 
ment or infringes on the promotional oppor- 
tunities for any employees. 
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Maryland 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 
Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 

Effective September 1, 1997, the amount 
of tip credit, that an employer may include as 
part of the minimum wage of tipped employ- 
ees, was changed from 50 percent of the mini- 
mum wage to an amount not to exceed $2.77 
per hour. 

Effective January 1, 1999, several changes 
will be made to the State prevailing wage law. 
Among these, overtime on public work con- 
tracts will be payable after 10 hours rather 
than 8 hours a day. Requirements for over- 
time pay after 40 hours a week and on Sun- 
days and legal holidays were codified. The 
period of debarment for contractors and 
subcontractors who persistently and willfully 
violate the law will be increased from 1 to 2 
years. Maximum liquidated damages for un- 
derpayments will be doubled from $10 to 
$20, and a $50 fine will be established for 
failure to post wage rates. Another provision 
requires the Governor to include funding in 
the annual budget for each fiscal year begin- 
ning with Fiscal Year 1999 to provide for at 
least five additional Wage and Hour Investi- 
gator positions. 


Employee testing. The law relating to job 
related drug testing was amended to autho- 
rize the use of hair specimen testing for pre- 
employment drug testing. Employers using 
hair specimens for pre-employment testing 
may not use a specimen that is longer than 1- 
YA inches measured from the human body and 
may not use the specimen for any purpose 
other than testing for controlled dangerous 
substances. 


Employee leasing. The Maryland Health In- 
surance Reform Act will now be applicable 
to health benefit plans issued through a pro- 
fessional employer organization, co-employer, 
or any other organization that engages in em- 
ployee leasing. In addition, the Health Care 
Access and Cost Commission, in conjunction 
with the Maryland Insurance Administration, 
is to conduct a study of ways to reduce ad- 
ministrative overhead associated with health 
insurance for small firms that lease employ- 
ees. The Commission is to report the results 
of the study to the legislature by November 
1, 1997. 
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Other laws. A county, Baltimore City, mu- 
nicipal corporation, or regional agency may 
not require an employee to reside within the 
State as a condition of employment. Discrimi- 
nation inemployment decisions between State 
residents and non-residents is prohibited. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, the 
State minimum wage rate rose from $4.75 
per hour to $5.25 on January 1,1997. 


Michigan 


Wages. New legislation was enacted in- 
creasing the State minimum wage rate from 
$3.35 per hour to $4.75 on May 1, 1997 and 
to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. This mini- 
mum wage is payable to employees 16 years 
of age and over. The minimum hourly wage 
rate of tipped employees was raised from 
$2.52 to $2.65. An employer may pay a new 
employee who is under age 20 a training wage 
of $4.25 an hour for the first 90 days of that 
employee’s employment. An employer may 
not displace an employee in order to hire an 
individual at the training wage. In lieu of 
monetary overtime compensation, covered 
employees may now receive compensatory 
time off at a rate of not less than 1-1/2 hours 
for each hour of employment for which over- 
time pay would otherwise be required. 
Among several conditions for the use of com- 
pensatory time, 10 days of paid leave must 
be provided before compensatory time can 
be taken, its use must be requested in writing 
by the employee, employers must allow use 
of earned leave, and an employee may not 
accrue more than a total of 240 hours of such 
leave. The Department of Consumer and In- 
dustry Services may now investigate an es- 
tablishment and file civil action against it to 
collect minimum wages for all employees 
who do not receive the appropriate rate of 
pay rather than only for an employee who 
files a complaint. 

The State Department of Consumer and 
Industry Services resumed enforcement of 
the State prevailing wage law following a 
June 5, 1997 opinion by the U.S. 6th Circuit 
Court of Appeals that reversed a November 
1994 decision which had declared the State’s 
prevailing wage law “invalid and unenforce- 
able.” 

The 1994 decision had ruled that the 
State’s requirement for payment of prevail- 


ing wages and fringe benefits on State con- 
struction projects was preempted by the Fed- 
eral Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (ERISA). 


Child labor. The Youth Employment Stan- 
dards Act was amended to permit 16- and 
17-year-olds employed in farming operations 
in the production of seed (detassaling, hand- 
pollination, roguing, hoeing) to work 62 
hours a week and 11 hours a day for up to 6 
weeks during a school vacation period with 
parental consent (48 hours per week for the 
remaining weeks). Minors who are not en- 
rolled in school may work these hours any 
time of the year. The prior limits were 10 
hours a day and 48 hours a week. Minors aged 
16 and 17 employed in agricultural process- 
ing (cleaning, sorting, or packaging of fruits 
and vegetables), who were previously autho- 
rized to work these longer hours, may now 
do so for 6 weeks rather than 4 weeks during 
school vacation. 


Equal employment opportunity. Governor 
Engler issued an Executive Order providing 
for the establishment of the Michigan Com- 
mission on Genetic Privacy and Progress. The 
Commission will be in the Department of 
Community Health. It is to recommend model 
State statutory and administrative policies 
which protect the privacy of genetic infor- 
mation, and prevent discrimination because 
of such information in the areas of employ- 
ment, health care, insurance, and government 
recordkeeping. A final report is to be made 
to the Governor and the legislature by No- 
vember 15, 1998. 


Striker replacements. A resolution was 
adopted asking the United States Congress 
to enact legislation to prohibit the hiring of 
replacement workers as an alternative to ne- 
gotiations and settlements of labor disputes. 


Minnesota 


Wages. Anew law increased the State mini- 
mum wage rate for employers of large estab- 
lishments from $4.25 to $5.15 per hour, be- 
ginning September 1, 1997. The rate for em- 
ployers of small establishments increased 
from $4.00 to $4.90 per hour, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1998. The definition of “large em- 
ployer” was amended to now apply to those 
enterprises whose annual gross volume of 
sales made or business done is not less than 


$500,000 (previously $362,500). During the 
first 90 consecutive days of employment, an 
employer may pay new employees under age 
20 a wage of $4.25 an hour. An employer 
may not displace any employee, including a 
partial displacement through a reduction in 
hours, wages, or employment benefits, in 
order to hire an employee at the subminimum 
training wage. A tip credit is not permitted. 

When a migrant worker quits or resigns, 
the wages or commissions earned and unpaid 
at the time of the resignation will become due 
and payable within 5 days of the end of 
employment. 


Equal employment opportunity. The law 
was amended that makes it an unfair discrimi- 
natory practice for any employer, labor orga- 
nization, employment agency, or other orga- 
nization to intentionally engage in any re- 
prisal against any person, who has: opposed 
a prohibited discriminatory practice, filed a 
charge of discrimination, or participated in 
any investigation or proceeding, or against 
any person because of his or her association 
with someone who is disabled or of a differ- 
ent race, color, creed, religion, sexual orien- 
tation, or national origin. The law now also 
applies to individuals who participate in the 
discrimination as perpetrators. 


Employee testing. The form given an em- 
ployee or job applicant by an employer be- 
fore requesting a drug or alcohol test will no 
longer include a section where the employee 
or applicant can indicate any over-the-counter 
or prescription medication that he or she is 
taking or has recently taken, or any other in- 
formation relevant to the reliability of, or 
explanation for, a positive test result. How- 
ever, if an employee or job applicant tests 
positive for drug use, the employee must be 
given written notice of the right to explain 
the positive test. 


Worker privacy. Employers who provide in- 
formation in conjunction with background 
investigations of applicants for employment 
with a law enforcement agency are immune 
from civil liability if the information is fur- 
nished without fraud or malice. 

The law requiring employers to allow 
employees to review their personnel files was 
amended to provide that when an employee 
is separated from employment and he or she 
requests a copy of their personnel record, it 
is to be provided at no cost. 


Private employment agencies. The section 
of the employment agency regulatory law re- 
quiring that surety bonds accompany license 
applications and required annual reports was 
amended to provide that the surety bond for 
a search firm will be required only for the 
first 5 years of registration. 


Other laws. Employers are to grant a leave 
of absence without pay to employees for time 
spent rendering service as a member of the civil 
air patrol at the request of the State or any of 
its political subdivisions. The leave is not to 
unduly disrupt the operations of the employer. 

In addition to agricultural inspectors, child 
protection workers, public health nurses, and 
probation or parole officers, it is now unlaw- 
ful to assault an occupational safety and 
health investigator while engaged in the per- 
formance of his or her duty. 


Mississippi 


Employee testing. Provision was made to 
create drug-free workplace programs for em- 
ployees in the State. These programs are to 
include a written policy statement given to 
employees and applicants informing them of 
the employer’s policy on substance abuse, 
notifying them that the sale, possession, or 
use of alcohol or other drugs is prohibited in 
the workplace. Employers also are to provide 
information on how employees can obtain 
treatment, a general statement concerning 
confidentiality, identification of types of test- 
ing that may be required, and requirements 
for supervisory and employee training pro- 
grams. Employers with acceptable drug-free 
workplace programs will qualify for a 5-per- 
cent discount on worker’s compensation pre- 
miums if offered under the employer’s work- 
ers’ compensation insurance policy. 

The Department of Corrections is to de- 
velop and implement a drug-testing program 
for its employees by July 1, 1997. A written 
policy for alcohol and drug testing of em- 
ployees is to be developed to deter the use of 
alcohol and drugs at its facilities and to en- 
sure an alcohol and drug-free environment 
at correctional facilities. Participation by 
employees is mandatory and the tests may be 
conducted randomly. 


Missouri 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 


Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to permit minors 12 years of age 
and older to operate lawn and garden machin- 
ery in domestic service at or around a private 
residence provided that there is an agreement 
for the performance of the work between the 
occupant of the private residence and the 
child, or the child’s parent or legal guardian, 
and not with some other person, firm, or 
corporation. 

Retail establishments, whose primary 
business is the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
who employ persons between 18 and 21 years 
old to stock or sell intoxicating liquor, must 
employ and have on the premises during 
working hours an employee 21 years of age 
or older. 


Employee testing. An employer of a per- 
son licensed to operate a school bus must 
notify the Department of Revenue within 10 
days of discovering that the person has failed 
to pass any drug, alcohol, or chemical test 
administered pursuant to any Federal or State 
law or regulation regarding the operation of 
a school bus. The Director of the Department 
of Revenue will confirm that the test was 
failed and then suspend the school bus per- 
mit of such person for | year from the date 
the determination is made. 


Montana 


Wages. The State minimum wage law 
adopts the Federal minimum wage rate by 
reference through administrative action. The 
State rate rose from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 
on September 1, 1997 as the result of action 
taken in 1996. 

Salespersons, parts persons, and mechan- 
ics employed by a business primarily engaged 
in selling replacement parts to wholesalers 
or ultimate purchasers, were added to the list 
of those excluded from the overtime com- 
pensation provisions of the Minimum Wage 
and Overtime Law. 

The Minimum Wage and Overtime law 
was amended to exclude from coverage those 
persons placed as participants in authorized 
public assistance programs to develop em- 
ployment skills, and those persons serving 
as licensed foster parents. 

The law requiring payment of prevail- 
ing wage rates on public construction con- 
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tracts in excess of $25,000 was amended to 
apply also to public works service contracts 
over that amount. The law will apply to con- 
tracts for maintenance of publicly owned 
buildings and facilities, including highways, 
roads and alleys; custodial or security ser- 
vices; grounds maintenance; the operation 
of public drinking water supply, waste col- 
lection, and waste disposal systems; law 
enforcement; fire protection; public school 
transportation; nursing, nurses aid, and 
medical laboratory technician services; ma- 
terial and mailhandling; food service and 
cooking; motor vehicle and construction 
equipment repair and servicing; and appli- 
ance and office repair and servicing. The 
provision for use of a weighted average rate, 
based on all hours of work of a similar char- 
acter performed in a district, for determin- 
ing prevailing rates was amended to pro- 
vide that if the survey produces insufficient 
data, the rate may be established by the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry using 
other information or methods established by 
tule. The rules must establish a process for 
determining if there is insufficient data gen- 
erated, and must identify what constitutes 
insufficient data. The alternative methods 
of determining prevailing wage rates must 
provide for review and incorporation of data 
from work of a similar character conducted 
as near as possible to the original district. 
The wage payment law was amended to 
provide that all employees separated from 
employment are to receive wages due on the 
next regular payday or 15 days from the date 
of separation, whichever occurs first. This 
requirement existed previously for public 
sector employees, but those in the private 
sector were to be paid within 3 days of sepa- 
ration. The requirement that employees sepa- 
rated for cause be paid immediately upon 
separation was amended to allow payment at 
the next regular payday or within 15 days 
where the employer has a written personnel 
policy that extends the time for payment of 
final wages. Also amended were provisions 
pertaining to employees separated because of 
an allegation of theft. In such cases, an em- 
ployer no longer needs to obtain a court or- 
der to withhold final payment, but may now 
do so if the employee agrees in writing to the 
withholding or the employer files a report of 
the theft with the local law enforcement 
agency within 7 days of the separation. If 
court charges are not filed against the em- 
ployee within 15 days of filing the report, 
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wages will be due and payable at the end of 
the 15-day period. 


Employee testing. A Workforce Drug and 
Alcohol Testing Act, applicable to both the 
public and private sector, was adopted replac- 
ing the Private Workforce Drug and Alcohol 
Testing Act. Among other changes, a new 
definition of “employee” restricts drug or al- 
cohol testing of existing employees to those 
in hazardous work environments, security po- 
sitions, positions affecting public safety, or 
fiduciary positions, rather than the previous 
testing of any employee where the employer 
had reason to believe his or her faculties were 
impaired on the job as a result of alcohol 
consumption or illegal drug use. New amend- 
ments eliminated the reference to blood tests, 
restricting testing to urine sam-ples and 
breath tests. Employers who are eligible and 
want to test employees must give them 60 


days’ notice of the intent to test and the ex-. 


tent of the testing; must have a program for 
regularly educating or providing employees 
with information on health and safety risks 
associated with the use of drugs and alcohol; 
and must train supervisors prior to testing 
employees suspected of being impaired on 
the job. 


Inmate labor. The Department of Admin- 
istration may exempt inmates, who provide 
labor on authorized construction projects, 
from the labor and wage requirements of the 
State public construction prevailing wage law. 
Payment for work may be based on know!- 
edge and skill; attitude toward authority; 
physical effort; responsibility for equipment 
and materials; and regard for the safety of 
others. The maximum rate of pay must be de- 
termined by the appropriation established for 
each program, except that an inmate em- 
ployed in a Federally certified prison indus- 
tries program must be paid at a rate not less 
than the rate paid for similar work in the lo- 
cality where the inmate performs the work. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted re- 
questing the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try to explore, investigate, and report to the 
legislature on different approaches to an in- 
tegrated dispute settlement process for em- 
ployment-related issues. The Department is 
to invite the participation and involvement 
of interested, knowledgeable persons, includ- 
ing employers and employees from the pri- 


vate and public sectors in the process of iden- 
tifying and analyzing options. 


Nebraska 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $4.25 per hour to 
$5.15 on September 1, 1997. Employers may 
pay new employees under age 20 a training 
wage of $4.25 per hour for 90 days from the 
date the new employee was hired. The train- 
ing rate will not apply to seasonal or mi- 
grant workers. 


Nevada 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference 
through administrative action. The State rate 
rose from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1997 as the result of administra- 
tive action taken in 1996. 

The labor commissioner is to notify the 
State contractors’ board after three substanti- 
ated claims for wages have been filed against 
a contractor within a 2-year period. The noti- 
fication must include a copy of the final writ- 
ten decision of the labor commissioner with 
regard to each claim. Upon receiving this no- 
tification, the board is to require the contrac- 
tor to file a bond or establish a cash deposit in 
an amount that it determines. 

A contractor engaged on a public work 
project will now be liable for a civil penalty 
for failure to report each worker employed 
on the public work to the labor commissioner 
and the public body awarding the contract. 
Civil penalties were already provided for fail- 
ure to pay wages due. 

Any public body that advertises for bids 
for a public work project is to request an iden- 
tifying number for the project, from the la- 
bor commissioner, and include that number 
in the advertisement for bids. 


Family issues. The law providing for up to 
12 weeks of unpaid leave upon request for 
State employees, who are the parents of a 
child under 6 months old or who have re- 
cently adopted a child, will now only be ap- 
plicable if the Federal Family Medical Leave 
Act or a subsequent Federal law ceases to 
provide for a parental leave of absence of at 
least 12 weeks. 


Child labor. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing businesses in Nevada not to sell prod- 


ucts made through the labor of children. Also, 
the U.S. Congress was asked to address the 
problem of child labor, both in the United 
States and abroad, and to support the adop- 
tion of the International Labor Organization 
convention on the elimination of child labor. 


Worker privacy. An employer who, at the 
request of an employee, discloses informa- 
tion to a prospective employer regarding the 
ability of the employee to perform his or her 
job now will be immune from civil liability 
for the disclosure and its consequences. Spe- 
cifically, employers are immune when dis- 
closing information on the diligence, skill or 
reliability with which the employee carried 
out job duties or an illegal or wrongful act 
committed by the employee. However, im- 
munity is not granted when the employer 
acted with malice, recklessly or intentionally 
disclosed inaccurate or misleading informa- 
tion, or disclosed information in violation of 
a State or Federal law or in violation of an 
agreement with the employee. 

The law providing for employee access 
to personnel records was amended to autho- 
rize an employee or person referred to an 
employer by a labor organization to submit 
written material for inclusion in his or her 
record of employment in direct response to 
any written entry in the records regarding the 
employee. Any written explanation must be 
reasonable in length, in a format prescribed 
by the employer, and maintained by the em- 
ployer or labor organization in the records of 
employment. Employers and_labor organiza- 
tions are prohibited from maintaining a se- 
cret record of employment regarding an em- 
ployee or person referred. 


Other laws. The Department of Employ- 
ment, Training and Rehabilitation and the De- 
partment of Human Resources are to enter 


‘into an agreement to provide job placement 


services to employers and recipients of tem- 
porary assistance for needy families. 

A requirement that the Division of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Department of Business 
and Industry have a seal to authenticate its 
proceedings and orders was repealed. 


New Hampshire 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate is re- 
placed with the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act rate if it becomes higher than the State 
minimum. Because of this provision, the State 


rate increased from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 
on September 1, 1997. 

The Wage Payment law relating to method 
of payment was amended to clarify that pay- 
ment by electronic fund transfer is to be at 
no cost to the employee, and that payment 
by direct deposit requires the written autho- 
rization of the employee. A new section pro- 
hibits an employer and employee from en- 
tering into an agreement that work may be 
performed for less than the applicable mini- 
mum wage. If an employee elects to file a 
wage claim, the claim must be filed with the 
department no later than 18 months from the 
date wages were due. 


Child labor. The section of the Youth Em- 
ployment Law relating to employment cer- 
tificates was amended to specify that an em- 
ployer is to obtain certificates within 3 busi- 
ness days of the first day of the minor’s em- 
ployment. 

A youth 17 years of age who has gradu- 
ated from high school or has obtained a gen- 
eral equivalency diploma will be exempt from 
the youth employment law. A legislative com- 
mittee was established to study the youth 
employment law and to report its findings and 
any recommendations for proposed legisla- 
tion to the legislature by November 1, 1997. 


Equal employment opportunity. Employers 
are barred from refusing to hire, discharging, 
or otherwise discriminating against an indi- 
vidual in compensation or in terms, condi- 
tions, or privileges of employment because 
of that person’s sexual orientation. Addition- 
ally, labor organizations may not exclude an 
individual from full membership rights, ex- 
pel the member or otherwise discriminate 
because of sexual orientation, and employ- 
ment agencies may not discriminate on the 
basis of sexual orientation in any advertise- 
ments or applications for employment. 


New Jersey 


Wages. The wage payment law was 
amended to permit employees to authorize 
employers to withhold payments from their 
wages for employer-sponsored group or in- 
dividual insurance or annuity programs. 


Alien workers. A Council on Undocu- 
mented Aliens was established within the 
Department of Labor consisting of 14 pub- 
lic members and the commissioner or the 
commissioner’s designee as chair. The coun- 


cil is to make a study of the undocumented 
alien population in the State. It would in- 
clude, but is not limited to an estimate of 
whether the number of undocumented aliens 
is increasing, decreasing or relatively stable. 
The study would determine the source coun- 
tries of the aliens and the paths of entry into 
and exit from the State. It would determine 
factors that are considered attractors for un- 
documented aliens and factors that maintain 
the presence of these aliens once in the State. 
The council also is to determine the impact 
of the presence of undocumented aliens on 
the employment opportunities of persons 
legally in the State, and to recommend to 
the Department and the Legislature reme- 
dial action or legislation or both with respect 
to this impact. 


New York 


Wages. An Unpaid Wages Protection Act 
was enacted. Among its provisions, any em- 
ployee, or union representative, may file a 
complaint with the labor commissioner, re- 
garding a wage payment, minimum wage, or 
agricultural minimum wage violation. Each 
employee who files a complaint must be given 
a written description of the anticipated pro- 
cessing of the complaint, including investi- 
gation, case conference, potential civil and 
criminal penalties, and collection procedures; 
is to be notified in writing in advance of any 
case conference and given the opportunity to 
attend; and is to be notified in writing of any 
award and collection of back wages and civil 
penalties, and any intent to seek criminal pen- 
alties. An employer’s failure to keep adequate 
records will not be a bar to filing a complaint 
by an employee. The provision requiring ac- 
tions to recover wages to be begun within 6 
years was amended to specify that all employ- 
ees have the right to recover full wages and 
benefits accrued during the 6 years before 
commencing such action, whether the action 
is instituted by the employee or the commis- 
sioner. An employer who fails to pay wages 
will now be guilty of a felony for a second 
offense (a first offense remains a misde- 
meanor). Also, an employer previously found 
in violation, or whose violation is willful or 
egregious will be liable for wages due plus 
an additional sum, as a civil penalty, of double 
the total amount found to be due. 


Child labor. The law relating to the employ- 
ment of minors was amended to allow a minor 
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12 or 13 years of age to be employed as a bridge 
caddie at a bridge tournament, when not re- 
quired to be in school. An employment certifi- 
cate will not be required for this work. . 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful discriminatory practice for 
an employer, licensing agency, employment 
agency, or labor organization to refuse to pro- 
vide reasonable accommodations to the 
known disabilities of an employee, prospec- 
tive employee, or participant in a job train- 
ing program. Reasonable accommodation to 
a disability includes provision of an acces- 
sible worksite, acquisition or modification of 
equipment, support services for persons with 
impaired hearing or vision, job restructuring, 
and modified work schedules. However, such 
accommodations may not impose an undue 
hardship on the operation of the business, 
program or enterprise. 


Other laws. The provision establishing a 
public work enforcement fund was amended 
to specify that all moneys transferred to and 
accumulated in the fund can only be used 
for enforcement of labor laws by the labor 
department. 

The labor commissioner is to assist the 
Office for the Prevention of Domestic Vio- 
lence in adopting and promoting a model 
domestic violence employee awareness and 
assistance policy. This model plan is to in- 
clude the establishment of a definite corpo- 
rate policy statement recognizing domestic 
violence as a workplace issue as well as pro- 
moting the need to maintain job security for 
those employees currently involved in domes- 
tic violence disputes. 


North Carolina 


Wages. New legislation increased the State 
minimum wage rate from $4.25 per hour to 
$4.75 on August 1, 1997, and to $5.15 on 
September 1, 1997 by adopting the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act rate. The Federal 
maximum tip credit against the minimum 
wage was also adopted ($2.62 on August 1, 
1997 and $3.02 on September 1, 1997) re- 
placing a S0-percent provision. Persons em- 
ployed as computer systems analysts, com- 
puter programmers and software engineers 
were added to the list of those exempt from 
minimum wage, overtime and record keep- 
ing requirements. 
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Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made unlawful for any person, firm, or pub- 
lic agency in the State to deny employment 
to any person or to discharge any person from 
employment because the person has re- 
quested genetic testing or counseling ser- 
vices, or because of genetic information ob- 
tained concerning the person or a member of 
his or her family. 


Worker privacy. An employer who dis- 
closes information about a current or former 
employee’s job history or job performance 
to a prospective employer upon request of 
the prospective employer or the current or 
former employee is immune from civil liabil- 
ity for the disclosure or any consequences of 
the disclosure unless the information dis- 
closed was knowingly false. 

The Public Hospital Personnel Act of 
1997 includes sections governing the privacy 
of the personnel records of public hospital 
employees. Matters of public record are an 
employee’s name, age, date of original em- 
ployment, current position title, current sal- 
ary, date of the most recent increase or de- 
crease in salary, date of the most recent 
change in position classification, the office 
to which the employee is currently assigned, 
and the educational history, qualifications and 
certifications of licensed medical providers. 
All other information contained in an 
employee’s personnel file is confidential and 
subject to inspection only in certain speci- 
fied limited instances. 


Other laws. Anew section was enacted pro- 
hibiting discrimination against persons who 
serve in the State National Guard. Any mem- 
ber of the State National Guard who performs 
or has an obligation to perform Guard ser- 
vice is not to be denied initial employment, 
reemployment, retention in employment, pro- 
motion, or any benefit of employment by an 
employer because of his or her National 
Guard membership or service obligation. An 
employer is not obligated to pay the wages 
of a member of the State National Guard dur- 
ing the member’s period of active service. 


North Dakota 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate was 
raised administratively from $4.75 per hour 
to $5.15 to coincide with the Federal mini- 
mum wage increase. The State’s 33-percent 


tip credit allowance was retained, requiring 
a $3.45 per hour minimum cash wage pay- 
ment to tipped employees. The State does not 
allow a training wage for employees under 
20 years of age. 

The authority of the labor commissioner 
to issue special licenses to employ certain 
disabled workers at less than the minimum 
wage was expanded to apply to those partici- 
pating in- vocational education or related pro- 
grams and to community rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the disabled that represent and 
place these individuals for the purpose of 
training, learning, or employment. 

Summaries of wage orders, rather than the 
actual language, are now to be mailed to ev- 
ery employer affected and posted by them. 

Provisions relating to investigation and 
enforcement of wage claims by the labor com- 
missioner was amended to allow the com- 
missioner to consider any offsets, deductions, 
or counterclaims asserted by an employer 
during the investigation. 


Hours. A law was enacted to provide for 
exemptions from Federal hours of service 
provisions for intrastate commercial drivers 
(defined as drivers who will be operating a 
commercial motor vehicle within the State 
for a period of 7 consecutive days). Intrast- 
ate drivers not subject to Federal hours of 
service limitations are: drivers of authorized 
emergency vehicles; drivers who operate 
motor vehicles with a gross vehicle weight 
rating of no more than 26 thousand pounds 
and not transporting hazardous materials; and 
tow truck drivers, operating at the request of 
a law enforcement officer. Other intrastate 
drivers may not drive more than 12 hours 
following 8 consecutive hours off duty, or 
for any period after having been on duty 
longer than 15 hours. They are also gener- 
ally prohibited from driving if they have been 
on duty for 70 hours within 7 consecutive 
days. Hours of service limitations do not ap- 
ply to an intrastate driver when transporting 
property or passengers during a declared 
emergency. 


Child labor. Employment certificates un- 
der the child labor law will no longer include 
information on the child’s place of birth, the 
color of his or her hair and eyes, height and 
weight, and any distinguishing facial marks. 
Certificate information will now be limited 
to the date of birth, a description of job du- 


ties and responsibilities, and signatures of the 
employer and parent or guardian. 

Students 14 and 15 years of age who are 
participating in approved school-to-work pro- 
grams will now be subject to the employment 
certificate and maximum hours restrictions 
of the child labor law. Provisions that had 
exempted these students were eliminated. 


Equal employment opportunity. A require- 
ment, that employers who are subject to the 
equal pay law keep a copy of the law posted 
in a conspicuous place at the workplace, was 
repealed. 


Worker privacy. An employer who dis- 
closes information about a current or former 
employee’s job history or job performance 
to a prospective employer is presumed to be 
acting in good faith, and unless lack of good 
faith is shown, is immune from civil liability 
for the disclosure or its consequences. The 
presumption of good faith may be rebutted 
by a showing that the information disclosed 
was knowingly false, was deliberately mis- 
leading, or was rendered with malicious pur- 
pose, or that the information was disclosed 
in violation of a nondisclosure agreement, or 
was otherwise confidential according to ap- 
plicable law. 


Private employment agencies. The section 
of the private employment agency law pro- 
viding for a refund to employees if an em- 
ployment position terminates or the employee 
is fired or laid off before the end of 90 calen- 
dar days will not apply in two situations. 
Namely, no refund is provided in cases in 
which the employee has a signed contract 
accepting an employment position, but he or 
she does not start work or the employee is 
terminated for gross misconduct. 


Whistleblower. ‘The law prohibiting em- 
ployer retaliation against an employee who 
reports a violation of law to a government 
body or law enforcement official was 
amended to modify the role of the depart- 


ment of labor, in the event of a violation, from ~ 


one of investigating complaints and assuring 
compliance to one of conciliation. An em- 
ployee asserting a violation may now bring a 
civil action for injunctive relief or actual dam- 
ages, or both, within 90 days of the alleged 
violation or after exhausting any process pro- 
vided by collective bargaining or employment 
contract. The court may order reinstatement 


and/or up to 2 years of back pay. 


Other laws. Statutes pertaining to informa- 
tion that must be furnished to the Department 
of Labor were amended to clarify that the in- 
formation provided relating to investigations 
and determinations of wage claims and dis- 
crimination charges along with other infor- 
mation collected from employers is exempt 
from the open record laws of the State. 


Ohio 


Wages. The State public works prevailing 
wage law will now exempt public improve- 
ments and construction undertaken by pub- 
lic school districts and educational service 
centers. For a 5-year period, the Legislative 
Budget Office of the Legislative Service 
Commission is to monitor and study the ef- 
fects of the prevailing wage exemption. It is 
to determine the amount of money saved by 
school districts and educational service cen- 
ters due to the exemption, the impact of the 
exemption on the quality of public school 
building construction in the State, and the 
impact of the exemption on the wages of con- 
struction employees working on the construc- 
tion of public school buildings in the State. 


Oklahoma 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 
Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 


Child labor. The law prohibiting minors 
from being in establishments where alcoholic 
beverages are sold was amended. It now al- 
lows the employment of musical bands who 
have musicians under age 21 if each such mu- 
sician is either accompanied by a parent or 
legal guardian or possesses a written, nota- 
rized affidavit from the parent or legal guard- 
ian giving the underage musician permission 
to perform in designated bar or lounge areas. 


Oregon 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate rose 
from $4.75 per hour to $5.50 on January 1, 
1997 and to $6.00 on January 1, 1998 as the 
result of passage of Ballot Measure 36 in the 
November 1996 general election. The rate 
will increase to $6.50 on January 1, 1999. 


The minimum wage law was amended to 
permit the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor and Industries to assess a civil penalty 
of up to $1,000 for willful violations of mini- 
mum wage law provisions and rules adopted 
relating to subminimum wages, recordkeeping, 
posting, discrimination prohibitions, and mini- 
mum employment conditions (including rest 
and meal period provisions). No civil penalty 
may be assessed for violations of rules per- 
taining to the payment of overtime wages. 
Amounts collected as penalties may first be 
applied toward Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
tries costs, with the remainder, if any, used 
by the Division of State Lands for the ben- 
efit of the State Common School Fund. 

Provisions relating to hours of labor and 
overtime on public contracts were amended 
to limit work on these contracts (including 
prevailing wage contracts) to 10 hours on any 
one day. Overtime provisions were revised, 
allowing contractors who have adopted work 
schedules of 4 consecutive days (Monday 
through Thursday or Tuesday through Fri- 
day) to pay daily overtime after 10 hours a 
day are worked rather than after 8 hours in a 
day. Contractors who have not adopted 4-day 
work schedules must continue to pay over- 
time for hours worked in excess of 8 a day. 
The requirement to pay overtime for work 
performed on Saturdays, Sundays, and other 
legal holidays was retained. Employers must 
give written notice to employees who work 
on public contracts of the number of hours 
per day and days per week that they may be 
required to work. Contractors who willfully 
falsify payroll records to avoid the payment 
of overtime required by law are liable to the 
employees affected in the amount of their 
unpaid overtime wages and an additional 
amount equal to twice the unpaid overtime 
wages as liquidated damages. 

The prevailing wage law was amended to 
require the labor commissioner to rely on an- 
nual independent wage surveys in determin- 
ing prevailing wage rates. The commissioner 
may consider additional information such as 
collective bargaining agreements, other inde- 
pendent wage surveys and prevailing wage 
rates determined by appropriate Federal agen- 
cies or agencies of adjoining States if it ap- 
pears that the data derived from the survey 
alone are insufficient to establish rates. 

The State prevailing wage law also was 
amended to make public agencies liable for 
unpaid prevailing wages only when the 
agency fails to include in any contract docu- 
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ments (the advertisement for bids, request for 
bids, contract specifications, accepted bid, or 
elsewhere in the contract documents), a state- 
ment requiring payment of at least the pre- 
vailing rates of wage. In addition, the liabil- 
ity of the public agency was modified to be 
joint and several with any contractor or sub- 
contractor that had notice to comply with the 
law, rather than exclusive liability. 

The law requiring the payment of earned 
wages and benefits to employees upon em- 
ployment termination was amended. It now 
provides that it will not apply to payment for 
earned, but unused, holiday, sick, vacation, 
or other leave benefits when a termination of 
employment results from the sale of a busi- 
ness and the purchaser employs or continues 
the employment of an individual employed 
at the business. To qualify, on the first day of 
an individual’s continued employment, the 
purchaser of the business must credit the in- 
dividual with all such earned, but unused 
accrued leave, and the leave, when used, must 
be paid at a rate not less than the rate at which 
the leave was earned. 


Child labor. The State Wage and Hour 
Commission is to issue special permits for 
the employment of children under 16 years 
of age in agriculture for longer than 10 hours 
for any one day when the Commissioner de- 
termines that such hours of work will not 
be detrimental to the health and safety of 
the children employed. Otherwise, no child 
under age 16 is to be employed for longer 
than 10 hours a day, nor more than 6 days a 
week. 

The authority of the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries to impose 
civil penalties of up to $1,000 for each vio- 
lation of the child labor law on persons not 
regulated under the Federal Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act was amended to apply also to those 
regulated by the act. 

The Commissioner may not impose a 
civil penalty when the person has already 
paid a civil penalty to the U.S. Department 
of Labor for violation of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act if 
the civil penalty involves the same factual 
circumstances. Any’such penalty previously 
imposed will be refunded. 


Agriculture. The labor commissioner was 
given authority to issue subpoenas, admin- 
ister oaths, obtain evidence and take testi- 
mony in enforcing the farm labor contractor 
and farmworker camp laws. 
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The Department of Consumer and Busi- 
ness Services rather than the Bureau of La- 
bor and Industries now is responsible for 
enforcing building, health, and safety stan- 
dards at farmworker camps. 


Equal employment opportunity. The law 
prohibiting discrimination in employment by 
reason of disability was amended to bring it 
into conformance with the Federal Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act. The law prohib- 
its employers from discriminating against an 
employee because he or she associates with 
an individual who has a physical or mental 
impairment. It prohibits employers from ask- 
ing applicants to submit to a pre-employ- 
ment medical examination and making in- 
quiries into the nature and severity of the 
applicant’s disability. The law defines what 
constitutes reasonable accommodation for 
purposes of the requirement that employers 
make reasonable accommodation to the 
known physical or mental limitations of an 
otherwise qualified disabled person who is 
a job applicant or employee. Reasonable ac- 
commodation is to include: making exist- 
ing facilities used by employees readily ac- 
cessible to and usable by disabled persons; 
job restructuring, part-time, or modified 
work schedules; acquisition or modification 
of equipment or devices; appropriate adjust- 
ment or modification of examinations, train- 
ing materials or policies; and the provision 
of qualified readers or interpreters. Such 
actions are not to impose an undue hardship 
on the operation of the employer’s business. 

The Oregon Department of Administra- 
tive Services, in conjunction with the Or- 
egon Disabilities Commission, is to conduct 
a study to assess the number of persons with 
disabilities in the State work force, make rec- 
ommendations to remedy any underrepre- 
sentation, and report those recommendations 
to the legislature by February 14, 1999. The 
study is to include an assessment of the bar- 
riers to increasing employment of persons 
with disabilities from the perspective of both 
the applicant and the State government em- 
ployer, and recommendations for change in 
the current personnel system to increase the 
employment of persons with disabilities by 
State government. Various provisions relat- 
ing to the Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion and the certification of severely handi- 
capped persons were repealed. 


Worker privacy. Anemployer who discloses 
information about a former employee’s job 


performance to a prospective employer upon 
request of the prospective employer or of the 
former employee is presumed to be acting in 
good faith and, unless lack of good faith is 
shown, is immune from civil liability for the 
disclosure or its consequences. The pre- 
sumption of good faith is rebutted by show- 
ing that the information disclosed by the 
employer was knowingly false or deliber- 
ately misleading, was given with malicious 
purpose or violated any civil right of the 
former employee. An action for defamation 
may not be brought against an employer by 
a terminated employee based on a claim that 
in seeking subsequent employment the 
former employee will be forced to reveal 
the reasons given by the employer for the 
termination. 

The law on disclosure of public records 
was amended. The records, which are ex- 
empt from disclosure, are to include the ad- 
dresses and phone numbers of public body 
employees, volunteers, judges, and district 
attorneys that are contained in their person- 
nel records. 


Private employment agencies. Licensing 
and licensing-related requirements for all 
private employment agencies were repealed. 
The Bureau of Labor and Industries retains 
regulation of and enforcement authority over 
those private employment agencies that 
charge fees to applicants for employment 
(employer-fee-paid only agencies are now 
exempt from all regulations). Limited liabil- 
ity corporations were added to the defini- 
tion of employment agency. In addition to 
any other penalty, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industries may assess 
a civil penalty of up to $2,000 against any 
person, firm, organization, limited liability 
company or corporation that violates the law. 
Professional placement services, profes- 
sional employment organizations and tem- 
porary employment agencies will be consid- 
ered employers for purposes of participation 
in the JOBS Plus Program that provides em- 
ployment opportunities for welfare recipi- 
ents. Agreements involving these agencies 
will require a three-party agreement between 
the professional placement service, profes- 
sional employment organization, or tempo- 
rary employment agency; the organization 
where the participant has been placed to per- 
form services; and the State of Oregon. 


Other laws. A law was enacted declaring 
that it is State policy to encourage State 


agencies to allow employees to telecommute 
when there are opportunities for improved 
employee performance, reduced commuting 
miles or agency savings. Each State agency 
is to adopt a written policy defining specific 
criteria and procedures for telecommut- 
ing. Biennial reports are to be made on the 
status and effectiveness of telecommuting 
efforts. 


Pennsylvania 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 
Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 


Equal employment opportunity. The Office 
for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired in the 
Department of Labor and Industry was re- 
named the Office for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing. In addition, the Advisory Council 
for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired was re- 
named the Advisory Council for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing and the sunset date for 
the council was eliminated. 


Preference. On August 1, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit ruled un- 
constitutional a State law requiring contrac- 
tors on State-funded public works projects 
to employ only Pennsylvania laborers and 
mechanics. 


Puerto Rico 


Wages. Among changes made in 1996 to 
the Commonwealth minimum wage law, the 
law will now exempt “artisans” from the 
minimum wage provisions. The definition 
of artisans is limited to craftspersons who 
specialize in traditional Puerto Rican arts 
and crafts. Such persons would include those 
who carve religious and native figures from 
Puerto Rican folklore; those who make tra- 
ditional musical instruments, pottery, weav- 
ing, and ceramics; and others. 


Automobile salespersons who are paid 


on a commission or commission plus salary 
basis will now be exempt from overtime pro- 
visions. Unlike the Federal law, the exemp- 
tion is contingent on commission earnings 
equivalent to at least time and one-half the 
applicable statutory minimum wage. 


Discharge. The law which prohibits firing 
workers without just cause was amended in 


1996 to increase the amount of severance 
pay to which a worker fired without just 
cause is entitled. Payments are now to be 1 
month’s salary for a worker who is fired 
within the first 5 years of employment; 2 
month’s salary for a worker who has at least 5 
years, but fewer than 15 years of employment; 
and 3 month’s salary after 15 years of employ- 
ment, plus an additional indemnity equivalent 
to 1 week for each year of service. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate in- 
creased from $4.75 per hour to $5.15 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1997 as the result of prior legislation. 

The minimum wage and overtime law 
was amended to exempt agricultural employ- 
ees from overtime pay requirements. 


Child labor. A resolution was adopted cre- 
ating a special House Commission to study 
alternatives for students leaving school before 
age 17. The Commission is to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the House of 
Representatives by March 25, 1998. 


Equal employment opportunity. The ban 
on age discrimination in the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices law will now apply to all in- 
dividuals over 40 years of age. An upper 
limit of age 70 was eliminated. 

All employers with 50 or more employ- 
ees and all employment agencies are to pro- 
mote a workplace free of sexual harassment. 
Each employer is to adopt a policy against 
sexual harassment. Such a policy must in- 
clude: a statement that sexual harassment in 
the workplace is unlawful; a statement that it 
is unlawful to retaliate against an employee 
for filing a complaint or for cooperating in 
an investigation of a complaint for sexual ha- 
rassment; a description and examples of 
sexual harassment; a statement of the conse- 
quences for employees who are found to have 
committed sexual harassment; a description 
of the process for filing internal complaints 
and the work addresses and telephone num- 
bers of the person or persons to whom com- 
plaints should be made; and the identity of 
the appropriate State and Federal employment 
discrimination enforcement agencies, and 
directions on how to contact them. All cur- 
rent and new employees are to receive a writ- 
ten copy of the employer’s policy. Employ- 
ers are encouraged to conduct education and 
training programs for supervisors and man- 
agers and employees. 


Employee testing. The law regulating urine, 
blood, or other bodily fluid or tissue testing, 
as a condition of continued employment, 
specifies that employees testing positive are 
not to be terminated, but are instead to be 
referred to a substance abuse professional. 
This section was amended to provide that 
additional testing may be required by the 
employer in accordance with a referral, and 
that an employee whose testing indicates any 
continued use of controlled substances may 
be terminated. Other changes provide that 
authorized pre-employment testing of pro- 
spective employees may include testing of 
other bodily fluids or tissue in addition to 
blood and urine as before, and specify that 
all positive test results are to be confirmed 
by a Federally certified laboratory. 


Private employment agencies. Temporary 
employment agencies will now be required 
to post a bond in the amount of $10,000 with 
surety to cover payroll and other taxes. Those 
agencies that have been certified by the Di- 
vision of Taxation for at least 2 years will be 
exempt from the bonding requirement. A tem- 
porary employment service is defined as an 
organization that hires its own employees and 
assigns them to clients to support or supple- 
ment the client’s work force in work situa- 
tions including but not limited to employee 
absences, temporary skill shortages, seasonal 
workloads and special assignments and 
projects. 


Other laws. A resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the U.S. Congress to enact the Jobs cre- 
ation and Infrastructure Restoration Act of 
1997. The bill would provide $250 billion 
for emergency public works jobs over a 5- 
year period with priority for hiring given to 
welfare recipients, the long-term unem- 
ployed, victims of plant closures, youth and 
unemployed building trades workers. 


South Carolina 


Other laws. Regulations of the Department 
of Labor, Licensing and Regulation, Residen- 
tial Builders Commission, relating to licens- 
ing of residential builders were approved by 
the legislature. 


South Dakota 


Wages. The minimum wage law was 
amended to increase the hourly rate from 
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$4.25 to $4.75 on April 1, 1997, and to $5.15 
on September 1, 1997. The tip credit provi- 
sion was changed to match the Federal re- 
quirement of a $2.13 per hour cash wage for 
tipped employees (the law previously permit- 
ted a 50-percent credit toward the minimum 
wage). The State also adopted the Federal 
subminimum opportunity wage for 18- and 
19-year-olds (the State law does not cover 
minors under age 18). 

The act that specifies the time when wages 
are due to employees after separation or res- 
ignation was amended. In those instances in 
which an employer separates an employee 
from the payroll, the wages will now be due 
and payable not later than the next regular 
stated pay day for which those hours would 
have normally been paid rather than within 5 
days of separation as before. In the case of a 
resignation, the wages are also now due and 
payable not later than the next regular stated 
pay day for which those hours would have 
normally been paid. 


Tennessee 


Other laws. ‘The Institute for Labor Stud- 
ies established within the Department of La- 
bor was renamed the Institute for Labor-Man- 
agement Studies. In addition, a representa- 
tive from business with at least 5 years of 
experience in labor-management relations is 
to be appointed to the Institute’s executive 
steering committee. 


Texas 


Wages. The act, which criminally penalizes 
an employer who, at the time of hiring an 
employee, intends to avoid payment of wages 
earned and fails to make payment upon re- 
quest, was amended. It now also applies to 
cases in which an employer intends to avoid 
payment of wages to a current employee, in- 
tends to continue to employ the employee, and 
fails, after demand, to pay those wages. An 
employer now commits a separate offense for 
each pay period during which the employee 
ears wages that the employer fails to pay. 

Employers who are required by State or 
Federal law to deduct from an employee’s 
wages an amount garnished under a withhold- 
ing order, may deduct monthly an adminis- 
trative fee in addition to the amount required 
to be withheld. 


Family issues. The Work and Family Poli- 
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cies Clearinghouse was authorized to assign 
an employee to serve as a work-family facili- 
tator who will be responsible for assisting 
State agencies in developing work policies 
that help agency employees meet their work 
and family responsibilities. 


Equal employment opportunity. Religion and 
age were added to the list of those prohibited 
forms of employment discrimination that can 
be the motivating factors for an employment 
practice, if combined with objective job-related 
factors to attain diversity in the employer’s 
work force, and not be considered to be an 
unlawful employment practice. 
Employment discrimination on the basis 
of genetic information concerning an indi- 
vidual or because of the refusal of the indi- 
vidual to submit to a genetic test was prohib- 
ited. It will be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice: 1) if an employer fails or refuses to hire 
an individual, discharges an employee, or 
otherwise discriminates against an individual 
with respect to compensation or the terms, 
conditions, or privileges of employment; 2) 
if a labor organization excludes or expels 
from membership or otherwise discriminates 
against an individual; or 3) if an employment 
agency classifies or refers for employment, 
fails or refuses to refer for employment, or 
otherwise discriminates against an individual. 


Worker privacy. A peace officer may not be 
suspended, discharged, or subjected to any 
other form of employment discrimination 
because he or she refuses to submit to a poly- 
graph examination as part of an internal in- 
vestigation regarding the conduct of the peace 
officer. Exceptions are permitted in cases 
which the complainant submits to and passes 
a polygraph examination; the peace officer 
is ordered to take an examination by the head 
of the law enforcement organization if the 
subject matter of the complaint is confined 
to the internal operations of the organiza-tion 
or if the head of the organization believes that 
the circumstances are extraordinary and that 
the integrity of the peace officer or the law 
enforcement organization is in question. 
Similar legislation provides that an em- 
ployee of the Department of Criminal Jus- 
tice who is the subject of a written complaint 
made by or filed with the department may 
not be suspended, discharged, or subjected 
to any other form of employment discrimi- 
nation by the department because he or she 
refuses to take a polygraph examination. 


Private employment agencies. A temporary 
employment service may not deny an appli- 
cation for, or placement in, a job to an indi- 
vidual solely because the individual has not 
earned a high school diploma or graduate 
equivalency diploma, unless the job or the 
client requires such education as necessary 
to perform the duties of the position. 


Other laws. “Any rule adopted by the Board 
of Criminal Justice that regulates the posses- 
sion and use of tobacco products by Depart- 
ment of Criminal Justice employees must pro- 
vide that employees of the department are per- 
mitted to use tobacco products during work 
hours at times and locations designated by the 
board. Permitted smoking areas are to be in 
locations that do not negatively affect the com- 
fort or safety of any employee or inmate. 


Utah 


Wages. An administrative rule, adopted in 
1996, provided for an increase in the State 
minimum wage rate from $4.75 per hour to 
$5.15 on September 1, 1997. 


Child labor. Sections of the alcoholic bey- 
erage control act prohibiting the employment 
of minors by restaurants licensed to sell or 
dispense alcoholic beverages were amended 
to allow minors to be employed in these es- 
tablishments to operate cash registers or other 
sales recording devices. 


Employee leasing. The Employee Leasing 
Company Licensing Act was amended to 
add, to the criteria for classification as an 
employee leasing company, a requirement 
that the firm receives funds from a client 
company or leasing company employees 
from which it is obligated to pay taxes, in- 
surance, or benefits on behalf of the employ- 
ees. Added to the qualifications for licen- 
sure were criminal background checks of 
company owners, officers or directors and a 
certified audit by an independent certified 
public accountant showing at least $50,000 
net worth as starting capital. To maintain the 
license, the employee leasing company must 
submit an annual certified audit. Other new 
provisions require specified State agencies 
to inform the Department of Commerce if 
an employee leasing company fails to com- 
ply with the law, make these companies le- 
gally responsible for workers’ compensa- 
tion, and allow the Department of Commerce 
to seek judicial intervention if the financial 


condition of a licensee or unlicensed com- 
pany is impaired to the extent of posing a 
significant threat to the public. 


Inmate labor. Work programs for inmates 
of the State prison will now also be offered 
to inmates of county jails. Private businesses 
that provide services, agricultural products, 
or manufactured products for export are to 
pay inmates wages that are determined by 
the Department of Corrections, but are not 
to displace local Utah workers as a result of 
the employment of inmates. 


Discharge. As part of a law amending the 
judicial code, a section was added providing 
that an employer may not discharge an em- 
ployee or otherwise coerce the employee re- 
garding employment because he or she attends 
a deposition or hearing in response to a sub- 
poena. An employer in violation is guilty of 
criminal contempt and upon conviction may 
be fined up to $500 or imprisoned for up to 6 
months or both. In addition, the employee may 
bring a civil action for recovery of wages lost 
as a result of the violation and for an order 
requiring reinstatement. 


Other laws. The State Industrial Commis- 
sion was eliminated and replaced with a La- 
bor Commission effective July 1, 1997. 
Among changes: the three-commissioner 
form of government was replaced by a single 
commissioner appointed by the governor; a 
labor relations board was created with du- 
ties including prevention-of unfair -labor 
practices; an appeals board to the Labor 
Commission was established; and the De- 
partment of Employment Security was trans- 
ferred into the newly created Department of 
Workforce Services. 


Vermont 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate was 
increased from $5.00 per hour to $5.15 on 
July 1, 1997 and to $5.25 on October 1, 
1997. The training wage, authorized in 1996 
legislation, was eliminated. The Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry was directed 
to adopt rules to be effective July 1, 1997. It 
amended the minimum wage order affect- 
ing the hotel, motel, tourist place and res- 
taurant industry by making the tip credit rate 
45 percent of the State minimum wage rate. 
The State basic wage rate for these indus- 
tries was thereby established as $2.83 per 


hour on July 1, 1997, and $2.89 on October 
1, 1997. 


Family issues. Employees now will be en- 
titled to take unpaid leave to participate in 
preschool or school academic activities of 
the employee’s child, stepchild, foster child 
or ward. Employees can take up to 4 hours 
in any 30-day period and not to exceed 24 
hours in any 12-month period. They can use 
this unpaid leave to attend a parent-teacher 
conference; to accompany a child, parent, 
spouse or parent-in-law to routine medical 
or dental appointments; to accompany a par- 
ent, spouse or parent-in-law to other appoint- 
ments for professional services related to 
their care and well-being; to respond to a 
medical emergency involving the em- 
ployee’s child, parent, spouse or parent-in- 
law; or other similar activities. An employer 
may require that leave be taken in a mini- 
mum of 2-hour segments. Employees are to 
provide the employer with as much notice 
as possible, but at least 7 days before leave 
is to be taken except in the case of an emer- 
gency. At the employee’s discretion, he or 
she may use accrued paid leave, including 
vacation and personal leave. 


Virginia 


Wages. The State minimum wage law adopts 
the Federal minimum wage rate by reference. 
Therefore, the State rate rose from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1, 1997. 

The minimum wage law was amended to 
clarify that it adopts the current Federal mini- 
mum wage rate and training wage provisions. 

The U.S. Congress was urged to amend 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act to pro- 
vide an overtime exemption for Emergency 
Medical Service employees similar to that 
provided for fire, police and corrections 
employees. 

The wage payment law was amended to 
authorize the Governor to enter into recip- 
rocal agreements with other States and the 
District of Columbia for the collection of 
claims for wages and other demands upon 
claims filed with the Department of Labor 
and Industry. 

The Joint Legislative Audit and Review 
Commission was directed to study pay eq- 
uity in the State work force. It is to deter- 
mine which State jobs are segregated by gen- 
der; within each pay grade, if there is a wage 
gap between the jobs that are dominated by 


men and the jobs that are dominated by 
women; the size of any wage gap found; and 
if male- and female-dominated job classes 
at the same grade level have the same or 
similar qualifications. Findings and recom- 
mendations are to be submitted to the Gov- 
ernor and the 1998 Session of the General 
Assembly. 


Child labor. The Department of Education, 
in cooperation with the Departments of La- 
bor and Industry and Taxation, was directed 
to study ways to encourage business partici- 
pation in school-to-work transition initia- 
tives, mentoring, and apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Among items to be considered are 
the feasibility and appropriateness of pro- 
viding financial incentives, such as tax cred- 
its, to encourage business participation in 
such initiatives. Also to be considered are 
potential business liability and labor law 
concerns. Findings and recommendations 
are to be submitted to the Governor and the 
1998 Session of the General Assembly. 

A resolution was adopted directing the 
Standing Subcommittee on School Dropout 
Prevention to study the potential impact of 
lowering the compulsory school attendance 
age and the use of in-school suspensions on 
school drop-out in the public schools. 


Agriculture. The Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry is to establish an Interagency 
Migrant Worker Policy Committee comprised 
of representatives from State agencies who 
are involved with migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers and their employees. The mem- 
bership of the existing Interagency Migrant 
Worker Policy Committee, created by execu- 
tive orders will be transferred to the Inter- 
agency Migrant Worker Policy Committee 
established by the Commissioner. The Com- 
mittee is to coordinate its activities with the 
Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers Board 
appointed by the Governor. 


Washington 


Wages. The overtime provisions of the 
minimum wage law were amended to create 
conformity between State overtime pay stan- 
dards and Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
standards for retail commissioned salesper- 
sons. These individuals will be exempt from 
the requirement for time and one-half over- 
time pay, for hours worked in excess of 40 a 
week. This is provided that their regular rate 
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of pay is more than one and one-half times 
the State minimum wage rate and if more 
than one-half of their compensation for a 
representative period, of not less than 1 
month, is derived from commissions on sales 
of goods or services. 

The list of those commissioned sales- 
people exempt from overtime pay require- 
ments of the minimum wage law was 
amended to add those who sell farm imple- 
ments to ultimate purchasers. To be exempt, 
these salespersons, like other exempt com- 
missioned salespersons, must be paid the 
greater of an hourly rate, not less than the 
State minimum wage rate and overtime pay 
of one and one-half times that hourly rate 
for all hours worked over 40 in a week; or a 
straight commission, a salary plus commis- 
sion, or a salary plus bonus applied to gross 
salary. 


Family issues. Anew section was added to 
the family leave law providing that the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries is to stop 
administering and enforcing the law unless 
the Federal Family and Medical Leave Act is 
either repealed or amended so that it provides 
less family leave than that which is provided 
under the State law. In determining whether 
the Federal law provides the same or more 
leave, the Department is to consider only if 
the total period of leave allowed under the 
amended Federal law is 12 or more work- 
weeks in a 24-month period, and if the types 
of leave authorized under the amended Fed- 
eral law are similar to those provided in the 
State law. An employee’s right under State 
law to be returned to a workplace within 20 
miles of the employee’s workplace when 
leave commenced will remain in effect. 


Agriculture. The Industrial Safety and 
Health Act was amended to define “agricul- 


Footnotes 


The Kentucky legislature met in special ses- 
sion only in 1997 and did not enact any labor 
legislation. The District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, and New Mexico did not 
enact significant legislation in the fields covered 
by this article. Information about the Virgin Is- 
lands was not received in time to be included in 
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ture,” for purposes of regulation, as farming, 
including the cultivating and tillage of the 
soil; dairying; the production, cultivation, 
growing, and harvesting of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity; the raising of 
livestock, bees, fur-bearing animals, or poul- 
try; and any practices performed by a farmer 
or on a farm, in connection with the farming 
operations, including but not limited to prepa- 
ration for market and delivery to storage, 
market, or carriers for transportation to mar- 
ket. It was specified that “agriculture” does 
not include a farmer’s processing for sale or 
handling for sale a commodity or product 
grown or produced by someone other than 
the farmer or the farmer’s employees. 


Equal employment opportunity. State 
agencies are encouraged to participate in 
supported employment programs designed 
to give persons with developmental disabili- 
ties a greater chance to fill positions in the 
general work force. The Department of So- 
cial and Health Services, along with the De- 
partment of Personne] and the Office of Fi- 
nancial Management is to identify agencies 
that have positions and funding to imple- 
ment supported employment activities 
within their existing budgets. The supported 
employment positions will not count against 
an agency’s allotted full-time equivalent em- 
ployment positions. Such programs are not 
to displace current employees or abrogate 
any reduction-in-force rights. 


West Virginia 


Wages. Legislation was enacted increasing 
the State minimum wage rate from $4.25 an 
hour to $4.75 on October 1, 1997, with a fur- 
ther increase to $5.15 scheduled for Septem- 
ber 1, 1998. A training wage of $4.25 per hour 
may be paid to employees, under age 20, first 
hired after October 1, 1997. The training 


the article, which is based on information re- 
ceived by November 7, 1997. 

2 The 12 States are: Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

3 The rates rose in Guam, Illinois, Maryland, 


wage may not be paid for a cumulative pe- 
riod of more than 90 days per employee. New 
businesses are exempt from this 90-day limit. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate for 
adult workers was increased from $4.75 per 
hour to $5.15 on September 1 by adminis- 
trative action. The agricultural rate, oppor- 
tunity wage, and tip credit rate remain un- 
changed. 


Other laws. The name of the Department 
of Industry, Labor and Job Development was 
changed to the Department of Workforce 
Development. 


Wyoming 


Child labor. The Child Labor Law was 
amended to eliminate the requirement for a 
work permit for minors under the age of 16 
and to replace it with a requirement that em- 
ployers maintain a proof of age document 
for employed minors. The acceptable forms 
of proof of age include a birth certificate; a 
properly prepared immigration and natural- 
ization form I-9, showing the age of the 
child; or any other document, approved by 
the Department of Employment, showing the 
age of the child. Age 14 is established as the 
minimum age for employment, except for 
farm or domestic work or lawn and yard ser- 
vice, except that it will not be unlawful fora 
child under age 14 to be employed in a non- 
hazardous occupation outside of school 
hours by his or her parents, grandparents, 
or legal guardian, or by a business owned 
by his or her parents, grandparents, or legal 
guardian. The maximum fine for violating 
the child labor law was increased from $100 
to $750. oO 


Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia. 

* Rates increased in Alaska, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, Maine, and 
New Hampshire. 

5 The five States are: California, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Utah. 
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Workers’ compensation 


legislation enacted in 1997 


New or revised legislation focused 
on dealing with fraud and providing 
premium discounts for employers 
who maintain a drug-free workplace 


Glenn Whittington 


n workers’ compensation legislation enacted last year, 

Georgia increased maximum weekly benefits for total dis 

bility from $300 to $325 and minimum weekly rates from 

$25 to $32, effective July 1, 1997. Also, maximum weekly bene- 

fits for temporary partial disability were increased from $192.50 
to $216.67. 

In North Dakota, the maximum weekly benefit for survi- 
vors was changed from $210 to the State average weekly 
wage at the time of death. The minimum weekly death ben- 
efit was changed from $105 to 60 percent of the State aver- 
age weekly wage. Also, lump sums paid in addition to weekly 
death benefits were increased from $300 to $600 for a sur- 
viving spouse and from $100 to $200 for each dependent 
child. 

In Oklahoma, benefits for a surviving spouse were in- 
creased from 50 percent to 70 percent of the wages the de- 
ceased was earning, while benefits for children, if there is 
no surviving spouse, were increased from 35 percent to 50 
percent. The maximum weekly income benefits payable to 
all beneficiaries in case of death was increased from 75 per- 


Alaska 


Conditions for denying benefits to an em- 


tain work activities are excluded from work- 
ers’ compensation coverage. 


cent to 100 percent of the average weekly wage the deceased 
was earning. In addition, the length of time benefits will be 
received for loss of an eye was increased from 200 weeks to 
250 weeks. 

Maximum burial allowances were increased to $4,300 
in Kansas, to $6,000 in Nebraska, and to $5,000 in North 
Dakota. 

Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia now provide pre- 
mium discounts for employers who maintain a drug-free work- 
place, while Georgia increased the size of its premium discount. 

Provisions for dealing with fraud were established or ex- 
panded in Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Montana, North 
Carolina, and North Dakota. 

Workers’ compensation coverage was extended to students 
engaged in a school-to-work program in Iowa and Montana, 
while Montana and New Hampshire expanded the defini- 
tion of an employee to include a person working as a result 
of a public assistance program. 

Following is a summary of significant workers’ compen- 
sation enacted during 1997 by each State. 


ants aged 65 and older was repealed, while 
the same provision for those receiving per- 
manent partial disability benefits was re- 


ployee making a false statement were clari- 
fied to require that the statement must have 
been made in writing in response to a medi- 
cal inquiry or examination after a condi- 
tional offer of employment. Previously, ben- 
efits could be denied for false statements 
made on the employment application or 
preemployment questionnaire. 
Participants in the Alaska temporary as- 
sistance program who are engaged in cer- 


Glenn Whittington is Chief, Branch of Planning 
Policy and Standards, Office of Workers’ 
Compensation Programs, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Arizona 


Employers may now secure workers’ com- 
pensation coverage for their employees 
through self-insurance pools approved by 
the State Industrial Commission. Criteria 
for establishing such pools were formu- 
lated and enacted. 


Arkansas 


A dollar-for-dollar offset provision for re- 
tirement and pension payments against per- 
manent total disability benefits for claim- 
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duced to 50 percent. Compensation payments 
for certain scheduled permanent injuries 
were increased. 

The sunset provision that was to have 
become effective March 1, 1997, for the 
impairment rating guide adopted by the 
Workers’ Compensation Commission was 
repealed and made subject to review by the 
General Assembly before April 1 of every 
odd-numbered year, beginning with the 
regular 1999 session. 

A qualified real estate agent or “licensee” 
is now exempt from workers’ compensation 
coverage. 
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All 2-year and 4-year public institutions 
of higher education are now required to pro- 
vide workers’ compensation coverage for 
their employees, according to specific meth- 
ods and criteria. 

The fraud provision was expanded to 
make it a felony for any person to willfully 
and knowingly omit or conceal any material 
information or employ any device, scheme, 
or artifice with regard to workers’ com- 
pensation benefits or coverage. Fifty 
percent of any criminal fine imposed and 
collected for any fraudulent act shall be 
paid to the Death and Permanent Total 
Disability Trust Fund. Fraudulent matters 
will now be referred to the prosecuting 
attorney having criminal jurisdiction, 
instead of the place where the original 
hearing was held. The duties and powers 
of the Workers’ Compensation Fraud 
Investigation Unit were delineated. 

The insurance commissioner is now re- 
quired to promote competition in the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Insurance Plan, promote 
and secure courteous and timely service, and 
discourage unreasonable or unfair actions 
by carriers. 


California 


Until January 1, 1999, the term “physician” 
will include acupuncturists within its scope. 
Workers’ compensation coverage was ex- 
tended to registered student apprentices. 


Colorado 


Receipt of benefit payments under Social 
Security or an employer-paid retirement 
benefit plan while receiving workers’ com- 
pensation benefits constitutes an overpay- 
ment and subjects an award to reopening 
and recovery of such overpayment. 

A requirement, which expired on July 1, 
1996, that self-insured employers must re- 
port closed-claim data to the commissioner 
of insurance was reinstated. 

The Colorado Compensation Insurance 
Authority may establish different workers’ 
compensation rates for employers, as long 
as those rates are not excessive, inadequate, 
or unfairly discriminatory. The Authority 
may also impose a premium surcharge for 
those employers or their successors whose 
coverage was terminated because of fraud 
or material misrepresentation. 
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The director of the Division of Workers’ 
Compensation may permit access to claim 
files by other governmental entities only as 
required for the performance of their offi- 
cial duties and only if those duties relate to 
workers’ compensation. 


Connecticut 


When liability or the extent of a disability 
is contested through a formal hearing be- 
fore the commissioner, the prevailing claim- 
ant shall be entitled to payment for costs of 
testimony rendered on his or her behalf in 
connection with the claim, and the reason- 
ableness of such costs shall be determined 
by the commissioner. 

Workers’ compensation coverage was 
extended to employees of local or regional 
boards of education for injuries or death 
resulting from participation in a school- 
sponsored activity, but not from going to or 
from such an activity. Cost-of-living adjust- 
ments are to be computed and paid, in a 
lump sum, no later than December 1, 1997, 
to dependents receiving compensation ben- 
efits for injuries occurring on or after July 
1, 1993, and before October 1, 1997. The 
employer or insurer shall be reimbursed by 
the Second Injury Fund for such payments. 
Similar cost-of-living adjustments are also 
to be made for employees receiving per- 
manent total disability benefits. 


Delaware 


The makeup and salary of the Industrial 
Accident Board were elaborated upon. The 
positions of hearing officer and workers’ 
compensation specialist were created 
within the Department of Labor and their 
respective duties and powers outlined. Do- 
mestic servants and farm laborers are not 
covered under workers’ compensation if 
they earn less than $750 (formerly $300) 
in any 3-month period. Attorneys’ fees, not 
to exceed 30 percent of the award or $2,250, 
whichever is smaller, shall be awarded by the 
board. The payment of benefits by the Sec- 
ond Injury and Contingency Fund for total 
disability as a result of a subsequent injury 
now applies only to employers insured by 
insurance carriers, and not to self-insured 
employers. Procedures for, and responsi- 
bilities of, all parties in a hearing were 
clarified. 
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Florida 


A notice of claim for reimbursement from 
the Special Disability Trust Fund on file 
as of June 30, 1997, must be accompanied 
by a proof of claim, or the right to reim- 
bursement will be barred. Reimbursement 
of claims filed before June 30 may be with- 
drawn and the claim required to be refiled 
with proof if the claim remains within the 
2-year limitation period for filing notice of 
a claim for reimbursement. A notification 
fee needs to accompany each notice of 
claim for reimbursement filed on or after 
July 1, 1997; however, the fee may be 
waived if both the notice and proof are sub- 
mitted together as a single filing. The an- 
nual assessment on insurance companies 
is not to exceed 4.52 percent and will be 
supplemented by a $250 notification fee on 
each notice -of claim filed or refiled after 
July 1, 1997, and a $500 fee on each proof 
of claim filed. The Special Disability Trust 
Fund shall not be liable for reimbursement 
of claims in which the accident causing the 
subsequent injury occurred on or after 
January 1, 1998, or prior to July 1, 1955. 


Georgia 


A “sports official,” as defined under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, is now deemed 
to be an independent contractor and not an 
employee. 

The workers’ compensation premium 
discount for implementing a certified drug- 
free workplace program was increased from 
5 percent to 74 percent, and the discount 
period was extended from 4 years to 8 years. 

The maximum weekly temporary total 
disability benefit rate was increased from 
$300 to $325 and the minimum weekly rate 
from $25 to $32, effective July 1, 1997. Also, 
the maximum weekly temporary partial dis- 
ability benefit rate was increased from 
$192.50 to $216.67. Fraud investigators now 
have the authority to execute search war- 
rants and make arrests if warrants were is- 
sued as the result of a criminal investiga- 
tion into alleged violations of the workers’ 
compensation law. No person who furnishes 
information in suspected workers’ compen- 
sation fraud shall be liable for damages in a 
civil action or criminal prosecution. 

The insurance commissioner is now re- 
quired to investigate each complaint against 
an insurer or group self-insurance fund for 


alleged use of an improper rate, classifica- 
tion, or experience modification in issuing 
a workers’ compensation insurance con- 
tract. If the cost of the investigation is found 
to be justified, it may be assessed against 
the insurer or group self-insurance fund. 


Idaho 


“Manifestation” is defined as the time when 
an injured worker knows that he or she 
probably has an occupational disease, or 
whenever a qualified physician informs the 
injured worker that he or she probably has 
an occupational disease. If intoxication is 
the cause of an employee’s injury, no work- 
ers’ compensation benefits shall be paid 
(previously, compensation was reduced by 
50 percent), except if intoxicants were fur- 
nished by the employer or if the employer 
allowed the employee to remain at work 
even though the employer was aware that 
the employee was intoxicated. The injured 
employee shall not be entitled to “tempo- 
rary total benefits” instead of not being en- 
titled to “any benefits” in any period during 
which he or she refuses or fails to seek 
physically or mentally suitable work. A re- 
buttable presumption now exists that the 
employee’s earning capacity is no less than 
the wages the employee would have earned 
had the employee accepted such work. For 
certain injuries, if the employer disputes that 
the claimant is totally and permanently dis- 
abled, the burden of proof shall be on the 
employer to prove the contrary by a prepon- 
derance of the evidence. Weekly income 
benefits for unscheduled permanent disabili- 
ties are to be paid at 55 percent of the State 
average weekly wage. In determining the 
.degree of permanent disability, the Indus- 
trial Commission shall consider reasonable 
relocation proposals. 

The employer is not responsible for medi- 
cal care prior to receiving notice of an acci- 
dent, unless the claimant is unable to give 
such notice or the care is of an emergency 
nature. An employer is required to render a 
decision on a claimant’s written request for 
a change of physician within 14 days of re- 
ceipt of the request, and the Industrial Com- 
mission is to conduct an expedited hearing 
on the issue within the same time frame. 
An injured employee is entitled to expenses 
for necessary travel in obtaining medical 
care. 


The procedures for the calculation of as- 
sessments for the Industrial Special Indem- 
nity Fund and the procedures for the collec- 
tion of delinquent assessments were revised. 

Any claimant, employee, or surety mak- 
ing a claim for benefits from the Industrial 
Special Fund must file a notice of claim with 
the manager of the fund at least 60 days prior 
to filing a complaint. 

Exempted from workers’ compensation 
coverage are members of an employer’s fam- 
ily not dwelling in his or her household if 
the employer is the owner of a sole propri- 
etorship, provided that the family member 
has filed a written declaration to the effect 
that he or she elects not to be covered. 


Illinois 


Regardless of an employer’s State of domi- 
cile or principal place of business, the em- 
ployer is to make payments to his or her in- 
surance carrier or group self-insurance fund 
on the basis of the premium rates of the site 
where the work or project is located in IIli- 
nois if the employer is engaged primarily in 
the building and construction industry. 


lowa 


If an employer denies liability for medical 
services received by an employee with a 
disability, and the employee is covered for 
nonoccupational illness, injury, or dis- 
ability, the nonoccupational plan shall not 
deny payment for medical services re- 
ceived by the employee on the basis that 
the employer’s liability for medical serv- 
ices is unresolved. 

Other occupations and employment are 
to be considered in determining the degree 
of permanent disability and basis of com- 
pensation for a professional athlete. 

The threshold for covering an employee 
engaged in any type of service in or about a 
private dwelling, or persons whose employ- 
ment is purely casual, was changed from 
$200 earned during the 13 consecutive 
weeks prior to the injury to $1,500 earned 
during the 12 consecutive months prior to 
the injury. 

The exclusive rights and remedies under 
workers’ compensation were extended to 
students participating in a school-to-work 
program. 
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Kansas 


The maximum burial allowance was in- 
creased from $3,300 to $4,300. A self-em- 
ployed subcontractor performing work for 
a contractor is covered under workers’ 
compensation. No reimbursement from the 
Workers’ Compensation Fund will be 
made, unless a request is submitted by the 
employer or insurance carrier within 1 year 
of the final award. 


Louisiana 


Interest on late payments of compensation 
awarded is now calculated from the date the 
compensation was due, rather than from the 
date it was ordered to be paid by the work- 
ers’ compensation. judge. 

When recovery of damages from a third 
party is made without filing a lawsuit, the 
employer is responsible for the employee’s 
legal expenses in pursuing the third-party 
matter, not to exceed one-third of the 
employer’s recovery on precompromise 
payments. 

Insurers must credit an employer’s ac- 
count for amounts recovered on a lien in a 
third-party matter. 

If the parties to a compromise settlement 
agree, the 6-month waiting period after ter- 
mination of temporary total disability bene- 
fits may be waived. 

The terms “special employer” and “gen- 
eral employer” were defined and the respon- 
sibilities of each for the payment of work- 
ers’ compensation benefits to an injured 
employee clarified. 

References to “hearing officer” or “admin- 
istrative hearing officer’? were changed to 
“workers’ compensation judge.” 

Any person obtaining benefits fraudu- 
lently may be ordered to make restitution. 

If State fire marshals so elect, volunteer 
firefighters may be provided with workers’ 
compensation coverage governed by special 
rules. For example, permanent total disabil- 
ity benefits are limited to 520 weeks instead 
of the duration of the disability, and, for pur- 
poses of computing benefits, the volunteer’s 
wages are considered to be the Federal mini- 
mum wage. 

Medical care, services, and treatment 
may be provided by out-of-State providers 
or at out-of-State facilities when such care, 
services, and treatment are not reasonably 
available within the State. 
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Maine 


The exemption from workers’ compensa- 
tion coverage does not apply to an employer 
employing more than six agricultural or 
aquacultural laborers, not including sea- 
sonal or casual laborers. 

Nonresident employers with employees 
working in the State are now required to 
obtain workers’ compensation coverage, 
unless they have a special exemption. 

An advocate program to provide assist- 
ance to qualified employees who proceed 
to mediation and a formal hearing was es- 
tablished and the term “qualified employee” 
defined. The Workers’ Compensation Board 
is required to appoint a staff attorney to ad- 
vise the advocates in their program. 


Maryland 


As part of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, an employer and a recognized or 
certified exclusive bargaining representa- 
tive of employees under the purview of the 
Building and Construction Trade Council 
may agree to an alternative dispute re- 
solution system. The system may include, 
but is not limited to, mediation and binding 
arbitration for certain specified issues. All 
settlements and resolutions are subject to 
approval by the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission, as are all arbitration decisions 
under the alternative system. Also, the 
change specifies actions that are not allowed 
under the collective bargaining agreement. 
For an injured employee who has suffered 
a serious permanent partial or permanent 
total disability and was concurrently em- 
ployed by more than one employer, the ay- 
erage weekly wage is to be based on the 
weekly wage of the job wherein the em- 
ployee earned the highest wages. The em- 
ployer or insurer in whose employ the in- 
jury occurred shall pay the injured employee 
compensation based on the highest wages 
earned by the employee in all of the jobs 
and shall seek reimbursement for the dif- 
ference from the Subsequent Injury Fund. 


Minnesota 


“State correctional officer” was added to the 
list of occupations for which a presumption 
of occupational disease exists. The proce- 
dures to be followed when two or more 
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employers or insurers dispute liability in a 
claim were elaborated upon. 


Mississippi 


The Drug-Free Workplace Workers’ Com- 
pensation Premium Reduction Act was en- 
acted. Under this legislation, an employer 
can qualify for a 5-percent discount in the 
premium paid if the employer implements 
a drug-free workplace program as specified 
in the Act. 


Montana 


The rate for services provided at a hospital 
for treating injured workers for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1997, must be the 
greater of 69 percent of the hospital’s usual 
and customary charges as of January 1, 
1997, and the discount factor in effect on 
June 30, 1997. 

The minimum assessment that may be 
made against an employer or insurer for 
funding the Boiler Inspection Program was 
increased from $200 to $500, and the as- 
sessment for the Workers’ Compensation 
Administration Fund was increased from 
2.15 percent to 2.6 percent. 

If the Department of Labor and Industry 
fails to approve or disapprove a claimant’s 
compromise or lump-sum payment in writ- 
ing within 14 days of the filing of the claim, 
the agreement is automatically approved. 

A student currently enrolled in an el- 
ementary, secondary, or postsecondary edu- 
cational institution who is participating in 
work-based learning activities and who is 
paid wages by the educational institution or 
a business partner is the employee of the 
entity that pays the student, for workers’ 
compensation purposes. A student who is 
not paid wages is a volunteer, but is still 
covered by workers’ compensation. 

The definition of “primary medical serv- 
ices” was changed to refer to the treating 
“provider” instead of “physician.”’ Added to 
the list of treating providers was an ad- 
vanced-practice registered nurse licensed by 
the State and recognized by the Board of 
Nursing as a nurse practitioner or a clinical 
nurse specialist. 

A disabled worker injured on or after July 
1, 1997, is entitled to receive payment for 
tuition, fees, books, and other reasonable 
and necessary retraining expenses, exclud- 
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ing travel and living expenses, as specified 
in the rehabilitation plan. 

The terms “‘employee” and “worker” were 
modified to include a person placed at the 
employer’s work site as a participant in a 
public assistance program, but not a foster 
parent or someone licensed as a foster care 
provider. 

The Uninsured Employers’ Fund now 
pays for the cost of investigating and pros- 
ecuting workers’ compensation fraud cases. 
A worker is not eligible for temporary par- 
tial or temporary total disability benefits if 
the worker has been released to return to a 
modified or alternative position that the in- 
dividual is able to perform with the same 
employer, or if the wages payable in the 
modified or alternative position, when com- 
bined with the temporary partial disability 
benefits, would result in a higher wage, or 
if the worker refuses to accept the modified 
or alternative position. 


Nebraska 


The maximum burial allowance was in- 
creased from $2,000 to $6,000. 

An employer who is a lessor of one or 
more commercial motor vehicles and is not 
a party to an agreement to provide workers’ 
compensation coverage loses the right to a 
defense on the grounds of negligence in any 
action for an injury or death of an employee. 

The provision asserting that the findings 
of an agreed-to medical examiner are bind- 
ing was repealed. In order to restore an in- 
jured employee to gainful and suitable em- 
ployment, the compensation court or judge 
may modify a previous finding or award. 


Nevada 


Limits were placed on the circumstances 
under which an insurer, employer, managed 
care organization, or third-party administra- 
tor may communicate with an injured 
employee’s physician or chiropractor re- 
garding a claim. Coverage is provided to 
pupils and teachers participating in a pro- 
gram to provide pupils with the skills to 
make the transition from school to work. 
Coverage is also provided to students who 
are performing certain types of volunteer 
work. A modified program of workers’ com- 
pensation coverage may be furnished to pris- 
oners if requested by the jail administrator. 


New Hampshire 


Participation in athletic or recreational ac- 
tivities is exempt from workers’ compensa- 
tion coverage, unless such participation was 
a condition of employment. 

An employee who becomes incarcerated 
forfeits workers’ compensation benefits be- 
ginning 30 days after incarceration and last- 
ing for the remaining period of imprisonment. 

Any company knowingly doing business 
with an unlicensed third-party administra- 
tor may be fined up to $1,000 per day as 
long as the violation continues. If an em- 
ployee fails to accept temporary alternative 
work, the employer may petition the com- 
missioner to reduce or end compensation 
payments. 

The medical fee schedule was abolished, 
and it is now expected that the employer or 
insurance carrier will pay the full amount 
of the health care bill, unless the full amount 
cannot be justified. Jurisdiction over dis- 
putes as to the value of medical care received 
was given to the commissioner. The provi- 
sion permitting the commissioner to inves- 
tigate health care providers and facilities and 
rehabilitation providers was repealed. 

The term “employee” now includes a 
person participating in a local welfare work 
program, unless voted otherwise by the lo- 
cal governing body. A contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or independent contractor engaged 
in nonresidential building is required to sub- 
mit a workers’ compensation compliance 
statement within 30 days of. request from 
the commissioner. Failure to do so will re- 
sult in a fine of up to $1,000 for each week 
of noncompliance. 


New Jersey 


Workers’ compensation coverage was ex- 
tended to anyone doing volunteer work for 
the Division of Parks and Forestry; the Di- 
vision of Fish, Game and Wildlife; the New 
Jersey Natural Lands Trust; or the New Jer- 
sey Historic Trust. 


North Carolina 


A new reimbursement methodology for hos- 
pital charges under the workers’ compen- 
sation act was adopted. 

Criminal penalties were increased for 
misrepresentation by any person in a 


workers’ compensation claim and for 
failure by an employer to secure compen- 
sation coverage. 

An employer paying medical compensa- 
tion to a provider rendering treatment un- 
der the workers’ compensation act may ob- 
tain records of the treatment without the 
express authorization of the employee. 


North Dakota 


A newly established Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Board of Directors replaced the Gover- 
nor in appointing the director of the Work- 
ers’ Compensation Bureau, who now serves 
at the board’s pleasure. 

Notwithstanding an assertion of the stat- 
ute of limitations, a claimant bears the bur- 
den of proving any entitlement to benefits. 
If the Workers’ Compensation Bureau is 
stopped from applying the statute of limita- 
tions because an employer’s willful conduct 
prevented an injured employee from filing 
a claim in a timely manner, that employer 
shall reimburse the bureau for the full 
amount of all benefits paid during the first 
5 years of the claim. 

If the State fund chooses not to partici- 
pate in a health care malpractice action, it 
has no subrogation interest and no obliga- 
tion to pay fees or costs as a result of such 
action. 

The requirement that disfigurement be 
considered only if it has diminished the abil- 
ity of the employee to obtain employment 
was removed. 

Criteria, in the form of periodic medical 
examinations, were established with respect 
to the presumption that certain conditions 
are related to a firefighter’s or a law enforce- 
ment officer’s work. 

For purposes of determining whether the 
Workers’ Compensation Bureau should pay 
attorneys’ fees, clarification is provided as 
to what is meant by an injured employee 
“prevailing” in an administrative hearing. 

A formula for determining the average 
weekly wage for seasonal employment was 
developed. Injuries due to heart attack or 
other heart-related disease, stroke, and 
physical injury are considered compensable 
only when it is determined with reasonable 
medical certainty that unusual stress is at 
least 50 percent of the cause of the injury or 
disease, compared with all other contribut- 
ing causes combined; a similar test applies 
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to a mental or psychological condition 
caused by a physical injury. Criteria for de- 
termining when a claimant has a permanent 
total disability have been established, as has 
a presumption of compensability for certain 
conditions of full-time paid firefighters and 
law enforcement officers. 

The maximum amount the Workers’ 
Compensation Bureau may determine that 
is necessary to provide for permanent addi- 
tions, remodeling, or adaptations to real es- 
tate to those workers who sustain a cata- 
strophic injury was increased from $10,000 
to $20,000. 

The scope of investigations by the fraud 
unit has been broadened. 

The provision in which the first 5 days of 
disability could be paid only if the employee 
was scheduled to work was eliminated. Re- 
porting requirements while receiving dis- 
ability benefits were clarified, and a $10 
dependency allowance for each child of the 
injured employee is now provided. While 
gathering more information needed to proc- 
ess a Claim, the Workers’ Compensation 
Bureau may pay preacceptance disability 
benefits equal to the minimum weekly bene- 
fits allowed. 

A modified workers’ compensation pro- 
gram is now provided for inmates engaged in 
work programs through roughrider industries. 

The maximum allowance for burial ex-: 
penses was increased from $2,500 to $5,000. 
The maximum weekly benefit for survivor’s 
benefits was changed from $210 to the State 
average weekly wage at the time of death. 
The minimum weekly death benefit was 
changed from $105 to 60 percent of the State 
average weekly wage. Lump-sum payments, 
which are paid in addition to weekly death 
benefits, were increased from $300 to $600 
for a surviving spouse and from $100 to $200 
for each dependent child. A scholarship fund 
of up to $1,500 per year for 5 years may be 
established for the spouse and dependent 
children of a deceased worker. The total 
amount awarded annually from the fund may 
not exceed $100,000. 


Oklahoma 


Drive-away owner-operators of towing ve- 
hicles, operating independently for hire, are 
excluded from workers’ compensation cov- 
erage unless they elect to be covered. 
Unless otherwise provided, the burden 
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of proof in occupational disease cases 
shall be on the party requesting benefits. 
An employer with five or fewer employ- 
ees, all of whom are related by blood or 
marriage, is exempt from workers’ com- 
pensation coverage. 

“Cumulative trauma” was added to the 
list of terms denoting compensable injuries. 
The term means an injury resulting from 
employment activities that are repetitive in 
nature and engaged in over a period of time. 
Mental injury in the case of rape that arises 
out of, and in the course of, employment is 
covered as a “personal injury.” 

A mediation program was established for 
parties who consent to it. A new medical 
fee-and-treatment schedule needs to be es- 
tablished by January 1, 1998, that includes 
maximum allowable reimbursement levels 
for testimony at a deposition or a court ap- 
pearance and evaluation services. Medical 
opinions addressing compensability and 
permanent impairment must be stated to 
within a “reasonable degree of medical cer- 
tainty.” For injuries occurring on or after 
November 1, 1997, temporary total and tem- 
porary partial disability payments may not 
exceed a maximum of 156 weeks in the ag- 
gregate, except for good cause, as deter- 
mined by the Workers’ Compensation Court. 

The schedule award for loss of an eye 
was increased from 200 weeks to 250 weeks. 
Benefits for a surviving spouse were in- 
creased from 50 percent to 70 percent of the 
wages the deceased was earning, while ben- 
efits for children, if there is no surviving 
spouse, were increased from 35 percent to 
50 percent. The maximum weekly income 
benefits payable to all beneficiaries in case 
of death was increased from 75 percent to 
100 percent of the average weekly wage the 
deceased was earning. 

Instead of barring a claim for injury if an 
employee fails to notify an employer within 
60 days, a presumption now exists that an 
injury is not work related if notice is not pro- 
vided within 30 days. The presumption may 
be overcome by a preponderance of evidence. 


Oregon 


Effective January 1, 1998, the amount paid 
for each degree of permanent partial disabil- 
ity under a scheduled award was increased 
from $420 to $454. For purposes of work- 
ers’ compensation coverage, the client of a 
temporary-service provider is not the em- 
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ployer of temporary workers provided by the 
temporary-service provider. 


South Carolina 


A credit of at least 5 percent is now avail- 
able for an insured who participates in a 
qualified drug prevention program under 
the workers’ compensation insurance merit 
rating system. 


South Dakota 


Workers’ compensation coverage was ex- 
tended to volunteers of ambulance services 
and rescue squads. 

If an employer denies coverage of a claim, 
any other insurer covering bodily injury or 
disease of the injured employee shall pay 
according to policy provisions, subject to 
reimbursement by the employer if the in- 
jury is later determined to be compensable. 


Tennessee 


All subcontractors and all those engaged in 
the construction industry shall be required to 
carry workers’ compensation insurance, even 
if they have five or fewer employees. 

The requirement to notify an employer 
within 30 days of the manifestation of an oc- 
cupational disease does not apply to claims 
for total disability due to an asbestos-related 
disease. 


Texas 


The Texas Workers’ Compensation Insurance 
Facility, established as an assigned risk pool, 
was converted into a stock insurance com- 
pany. 

The responsibilities of the Texas Workers’ 
Compensation Insurance Fund for providing 
insurance in the marketplace were detailed. 

The use of settlement agreements, as well 
as judgments based on default or on an agree- 
ment between the parties to overturn appeals 
panel decisions, is now prohibited. Using 
these types of judgments and settlements to 
seek reimbursement from the Subsequent 
Injury Fund for benefits paid to a claimant is 
also prohibited. A judgment entered by a 
court on judicial review of an appeals panel 
decision must comply with the provisions of 
the workers’ compensation law, and the 
Workers’ Compensation Commission must 
receive notice and have an opportunity to in- 
tervene in a workers’ compensation lawsuit 
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to explain why a judgment or settlement 
should not be approved by a court. 

The maximum 104-week period for receiv- 
ing temporary total disability benefits may 
be extended by the Workers’ Compensation 
Commission for a claimant undergoing spi- 
nal surgery. 


Vermont 


An employee who receives an on-the-job in- 
jury while working for an uninsured em- 
ployer can either file a workers’ compensa- 
tion claim or bring a civil action against the 
employer. If an employee prevails at a hear- 
ing, the commissioner’s findings are to in- 
clude the date on which the employer’s obli- 
gation to pay compensation began and shall 
also include interest on the total amount of 
unpaid compensation. 


Virginia 


The presumption that a death or disability 
from respiratory disease, hypertension, or 
heart disease was work related is extended 
to Department of Emergency Services haz- 
ardous materials officers. 

A premium discount of up to 5 percent is 
now available to every employer who insti- 
tutes a drug-free workplace program. 

Hearing loss and carpal tunnel syndrome 
are considered to be not occupational diseases, 
but ordinary diseases of life. 

When the Workers’ Compensation Com- 
mission finds that an employer or insurer has 
filed an application for a hearing in bad faith, 
it shall assess up to 10 percent of the total 
amount of the benefits accrued from the date 
an award should have been paid through the 
date of the award. 

Upon finding that an employer is uninsured 
or that a self-insured employer cannot satisfy 
an award, benefits will be paid from the Un- 
insured Employer’s Fund after the claimant 
has made demands upon his employer or other 
uninsured entity. 


Wyoming 


Workers’ compensation coverage is now 
authorized for game and fish department 
volunteers, as well as industry groups in the 
amusement and recreation services. 
Companies with limited liability were 
authorized to elect workers’ compensation 
coverage for their members. O 
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Changes in unemployment insurance 


legislation in 1997 


Minnesota made extensive modifications to its unemployment 
insurance law; among the States generally, laws were changed 

to require that uncollected overissuances of food stamp 

coupons be recouped through deductions from unemployment benefits 
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unemployment compensation program—the Balanced Bud- 
et Act of 1997 (P.L. 105-33), and the Taxpayer Relief Act 
of 1997 (P.L. 105-34). At the State level, enactments addressed 
such diverse issues as the recoupment of food stamp overpay- 
ments, the withholding of Federal income tax from benefit pay- 
ments, and adjustments to minimum and maximum weekly be- 
nefit amounts. 
The Balanced Budget Act of 1997: 


[ 1997, Congress enacted two laws that affect the Nation’s 


e Provides that States must authorize that the wage and claim 
information that they are required to disclose to the U.S. 
Secretary of Health and Human Services for use in the 
National Directory of New Hires may be disclosed to the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and State Child Support Enforcement 
Agencies; 

e Provides that an individual’s base period is a matter for 
each State to determine, and is not subject to Federal 
jurisdiction. This means that States will have complete 
authority in setting base periods for determining eligi- 
bility for benefits. This change came about as the result 
of a case heard before the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

e Effective October 1, 2001, raises the ceiling or maxi- 
mum balance in the Federal Unemployment Account 
(FUA)! as of the end of any Federal fiscal year (Septem- 
ber 30) to 0.5 percent (was 0.25 percent) of the total 
wages subject to contributions under all State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 


Diana Runner is an unemployment insurance program specialist in the Divi- 
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e Caps the amount of Reed Act’ transfers made with respect 
to Federal fiscal years ending in 1999, 2000, and 2001 at 
$100 million per year. Funds are distributed based on a 
State’s share of administrative funds otherwise allocated 
for each fiscal year, and can be used only for the adminis- 
tration of the unemployment insurance program. 

e Imposes an additional requirement that States meet fund- 
ing goals established in regulations promulgated by the 
U.S. Secretary of Labor in order to qualify for interest- 
free advances from FUA. 

e Permits the exclusion from coverage of services per- 
formed by: (a) an election official or election worker, if 
the amount of remuneration received by the individual 
during the calendar year for such services is less than 
$1,000; and (b) an elementary or secondary school that 
is operated primarily for religious purposes, as described 
in section 502(c)(3), and that is exempt from tax under 
section 501 (a). Previously, coverage of these services was 
required. The Act also permits the exclusion from cov- 
erage of services performed after January 1, 1994, by 
persons committed to a penal institution. 


The Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 (P.L. 105-34) extends the 
0.2-percent Federal Unemployment Tax Act (FUTA) surtax 
through 2007; and extends until May 31, 2000, the exclusion 
of employer-provided educational assistance for undergraduates 
from the definition of wages for income tax purposes, and thus 
from FUTA. 

Eighteen States’ amended their unemployment insurance 
laws to require an individual filing a new claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation to disclose whether he or she owes an un- 
collected overissuance of food stamp coupons. If so, repay- 
ment will be made through deductions from the individual’s 
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unemployment insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agreement with the Food 
Stamp Agency, or as otherwise required under law. How- 
ever, this provision will apply only if an agreement has been 
made for reimbursement by the Department of Human Ser- 
vices for administrative costs that are attributable to the re- 
payment of uncollected food stamp overissuances. 
Montana, New York, North Dakota, and Rhode Island 


Alabama 


Benefits. The minimum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $22 to $45, and the 
maximum weekly benefit amount increased 
from $180 to $190. 


Administration. A State Directory of New 
Hires was established within the Alabama 
Department of Industrial Relations. The in- 
formation in the directory will be cross- 
matched with individuals having outstanding 
legal child support obligations. An individual 
filing a new claim for unemployment com- 
pensation must disclose whether he or she 
owes an uncollected overissuance of food 
stamp coupons. If so, repayment will be made 
through deductions from the individual’s un- 
employment insurance benefits, in an amount 
specified by the individual, determined 
through agreement with the Food Stamp 
Agency, or as otherwise required under law. 


Arizonza 


Coverage. The Arizona Employment Secu- 
rity Act was amended to exclude from cover- 
age services performed by an individual or 
class of individuals who will be, or are, ex- 
empt from coverage under the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensation 
must disclose whether he or she owes an 
uncollected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount 
specified by the individual, determined 
through agreement with the Food Stamp 
Agency, or as otherwise required under law. 


Arkansas 


Financing. Regular benefits paid to an 
eligible individual will not be charged 
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against the experience rating account of a 
base-period employer with whom the indi- 
vidual continues in employment (on a part- 
time basis) should the individual subse- 
quently leave such employment under certain 
conditions that qualify as a noncharged sepa- 
ration. For the period January 1, 1997, 
through December 31, 1998, 0.05 percent of 
the stabilization tax will be deposited and 
credited to the Employment Security Special 
Fund. 


Benefits. An individual’s base period may 
be extended by up to four quarters if the indi- 
vidual has insufficient wages to establish a 
claim because of a job-related injury for 
which he or she received workers’ compen- 
sation. The employer’s experience rating ac- 
count will not be charged for benefits paid on 
the basis of the extended base period. 


Disqualification. An employee of a tempo- 
rary help firm will be disqualified from ben- 
efits for failure to contact the temporary help 
firm for reassignment upon completion of an 
assignment, unless the employee had not 
been advised of the obligation to do so. An 
individual will be disqualified from benefits 
for failure to appear for a drug screening af- 
ter receiving a job offer that is conditioned 
on passage of the test, or for testing positive 
for illegal drugs after receiving an offer of 
suitable work. The statutory limitation for li- 
ability resulting from an overpayment of ben- 
efits was increased from 2 years to 4 years. 


Administration. The Director of the Arkan- 
sas Employment Security Department is 
authorized to furnish wage and claim 
information to the State and National New 
Hire Directories for the purpose of locating 
individuals to establish paternity and to 
establish, modify, or enforce child support 
ordeis. An individual filing a new claim for 
unemployment compensation must disclose 
whether he or she owes an uncollected 
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amended their laws to establish a system for withholding 
Federal income tax from unemployment benefits, so that 
withholding can occur at the option of a claimant. 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, and Vir- 
ginia increased their maximum weekly benefit amounts. In 
addition, Alabama and Georgia increased their minimum 
weekly benefit amounts. However, Virginia decreased its 
minimum weekly benefit amount. 


overissuance of food stamp coupons. If so, 
repayment will be made through deductions 
from the individual’s unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, in an amount specified by the 
individual, determined through agreement 
with the Food Stamp Agency, or as other- 
wise required under law. 


Colorado 


Coverage. The term “indian tribes” was 
removed from the definition of a political 
subdivision. As a result, such tribes are 
considered to be rated employers for unem- 
ployment insurance purposes, in conformity 
with Federal law. 


Financing. The standard rate of employer 
contributions was reduced from 2.7 percent 
to 1.7 percent. Also, the period needed to 
qualify an employer for experience rating was 
decreased from 36 months to 12 months. An 
employer’s experience rating account will not 
be charged for benefits awarded to an indi- 
vidual who separated from a job because of 
an addiction to drugs or alcohol, and who has 
been or is being treated for the addiction. 


Delaware 


Benefits. The definition of partial unem- 
ployment changed to a week of less than full- 
time work if earnings are less than the weekly 
benefit amount plus the greater of $10 or 50 
percent (was 30 percent) of the weekly ben- 
efit amount. Also, the amount of earnings that 
may be disregarded when partial benefits are 
computed was changed to the greater of $10 
or 50 percent (was 30 percent) of the weekly 
benefit amount. 


Financing. The provision regarding the 
supplemental assessment rate was modified 
to provide for a new or basic assessment 
rate of 0.5 percent for each employer when 


unemployment insurance trust fund balance 
is greater than or equal to $215 million. If 
the fund balance falls below $215 million, 
the assessment rate will vary depending on 
the employer’s assigned rate and the actual 
fund balance. Also, the special assessment 
rate (blue-collar job training tax) is now to 
be raised from 0.1 percent to 0.15 percent 
when the unemployment trust fund is greater 
than or equal to $215 million. If the trust 
fund is less than $215 million, the special 
assessment rate applied will revert to 0.1 
percent. 


Disqualification. The pension reduction 
provision for claimants receiving Social 
Security or Railroad Retirement benefits 
was modified to change the reduction of the 
weekly benefit amount from 50 percent to 
25 percent of the Social Security or Rail- 
road Retirement weekly amount. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount speci- 
fied by the individual, determined through 
agreement with the Food Stamp Agency, or 
as otherwise required under law. The Dela- 
ware Department of Labor may provide un- 
employment insurance claim information to 
any State or local child support enforcement 
agency for use in establishing paternity or in 
establishing, modifying, or enforcing child 
support orders. 


Florida 


Financing. Employers whose employment 
records have been chargeable with benefit 
payments for fewer than eight calendar quar- 
ters will pay contributions at an initial rate of 
2.0 percent. For calendar year 1998 or any 
quarter within it, the Florida Department of 


Labor and Employment Security will subtract - 


0.5 percent from each employer’s assigned 
tax rate, except in the case of those employ- 
ers that are assigned the initial rate or a con- 
tribution rate of 5.4 percent or higher for more 
than 36 months. 


Benefits. On January 1, 1998, the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount will increase 


from $262 to $275, with a maximum en- 
titlement of $7,150; however, for the pe- 
riod January 1, 1998, through June 30, 
1998, the maximum weekly benefit amount 
will be increased by 5 percent, not to ex- 
ceed $288, with a maximum entitlement 
of $7,254. 


Georgia 


Financing. When the statewide reserve 
ratio is 2.4 percent or more for any calen- 
dar year, an employer who does not have a 
deficit reserve balance will have its contri- 
bution rate reduced by 25 percent or 50 per- 
cent, depending on the reserve ratio. When 
the statewide reserve ratio is less than 2.1 
percent, an employer’s contribution rate 
will be increased by 25 percent or 50 per- 
cent, depending on the reserve ratio. If 
the statewide reserve ratio equals or ex- 
ceeds 2.1 percent, contribution rates will 
be reduced by a percentage based on the 
fund balance and the prior year’s contri- 
butions. However, the contribution rate 
may not be reduced below 5.4 percent for 
maximum deficit reserve accounts. 


Benefits. The minimum weekly benefit 
amount increased from $37 to $39, and the 
maximum weekly benefit amount went 
from $215 to $224. The weekly benefit 
amount is now computed as 1/48 of earn- 
ings in the two highest quarters of the 
applicant’s base period. The alternative 
weekly benefit amount computation 
changed from 1/25 to 1/24 of high-quar- 
ter wages for individuals who fail to es- 
tablish entitlement because they do not 
meet the requirement that base-period 
wages equal 150 percent of high-quarter 
wages. 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion must disclose whether he or she owes 
an uncollected overissuance of food stamp 
coupons. If so, repayment will be made 
through deductions from the individual’s 
unemployment insurance benefits, in an 
amount specified by the individual, deter- 
mined through agreement with the Food 
Stamp Agency, or as otherwise required 
under law. This provision will be repealed 
on July 1, 2000, if funds have not been spe- 
cifically appropriated. 


Hawaii 


Financing. The employment and training 
fund assessment of 0.05 percent of taxable 
wages has been suspended for the period July 
1, 1997, through December 31, 1998. The 
tax is applicable to all employers except re- 
imbursable employers and those with zero or 
5.4-percent contribution rates. This assess- 
ment was initially scheduled to be in effect 
for the entire period January 1992 through 
December 2000. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agree- 
ment with the Food Stamp Agency, or as oth- 
erwise required under law. 


Idaho 


Coverage. The Idaho Employment Secu- 
rity Law was amended to exclude from cov- 
erage services performed by a member of 
an AmeriCorps program. 


Disqualification. The amount of wages 
that needs to be earned to purge a disquali- 
fication for voluntarily leaving work to per- 
form marital duties or without good cause, 
for discharge for misconduct, or for failure 
to apply for or be available for suitable work 
was changed from 16 to 12 times the weekly 
benefit amount. 


Illinois 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensation 
must disclose whether he or she owes an 
uncollected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount 
specified by the individual, determined 
through agreement with the Food Stamp 
Agency, or as otherwise required under law. 
The Director of the Illinois Department of 
Employment Security must establish and 
operate an automated Illinois Directory of 
New Hires, which will be used to locate an 
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absent parent; to establish paternity; or to 
establish, modify, or enforce child support. 


lowa 


Financing. An employer may provide, as 
part of the shared work program, a training 
program in which employees may partici- 
pate during the hours that have been re- 
duced. An employer will be relieved of 
charges for benefits paid to an individual 
attending such training if the employer can 
show that the training program will provide 
a substantive increase in the workplace 
skills and employability of the employee, 
and thus reduce the potential for future per- 
iods of unemployment. 


Disqualification. An employee of a tem- 
porary help firm will be disqualified from 
benefits for failure to contact the temporary 
help firm for reassignment upon completion 
of an assignment, unless the employee had 
not been advised of the obligation to do so. 


Administration. An individual’s weekly 
benefit amount may be offset by the amount 
of any overissuance of food stamp benefits. 
However, this provision will apply only if 
there is an agreement whereby the Depart- 
ment of Human Services will reimburse 
administrative costs that are attributable to 
the repayment of uncollected food stamp 
overissuances. 


Kansas 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an in- 
dividual as a direct seller, if certain condi- 
tions are met. 


Financing. For rate year 1998, new em- 
ployers will contribute at a rate of 1.0 per- 
cent of taxable wages. However, the 1.0- 
percent contribution rate will not be effec- 
tive if the reserve fund ratio in schedule III 
is less than 2.0 percent, in which case the 
rate will be 1.0 percent plus the greater of 
the average rate assigned in the preceding 
calendar year to all employers in the perti- 
nent industry division, or the average rate 
assigned to all covered employers during the 
preceding calendar year, but not more than 
2.0 percent. The contribution rate for nega- 
tive account balance employers will range 
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from 1.1 percent to 6.0 percent; formerly, a 
uniform 5.4-percent rate was applied. 
Negative account balance employers will 
not be assessed the surcharge that is based 
on the size of the employer’s negative re- 
serve ratio. 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion must disclose whether he or she owes 
an uncollected overissuance of food stamp 
coupons. If so, repayment will be made 
through deductions from the individual’s 
unemployment insurance benefits, in an 
amount specified by the individual, deter- 
mined through agreement with the Food 
Stamp Agency, or as otherwise required 
under law. 


Louisiana 


Financing. Employers may make contri- 
butions for domestic workers on an annual 
basis, if certain conditions are met. Begin- 
ning January 1, 1998, the contribution rate 
for experience-rated employers will range 
from 0.20 percent to 6.0 percent or from 0.3 
percent to 6.0 percent of covered payrolls, 
depending on the balance in the State un- 
employment trust fund. The Worker Devel- 
opment Training Account was established 
in the Employment Security Administration 
Fund and will consist of moneys appropri- 
ated from the social charge account. The 
money in this account will be used to fund 
customized training for the benefit of busi- 
nesses operating in Louisiana. Also, the 
Employment Security Administration Ac- 
count was created using money from the 
social charge account to supplement fund- 
ing of personnel costs associated with spe- 
cific unemployment insurance functions of 
the Louisiana Department of Labor. The 
penalty surcharge on negative-balance em- 
ployers was repealed. 


Benefits. On January 1, 1998, the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount will increase 
from $205 to $215. However, the maximum 
weekly benefit amount can range from $181 
to $215, depending on the trust fund balance. 


Disqualification. The 50-percent reduc- 
tion of benefits upon requalification follow- 
ing a voluntary quit disqualification or a dis- 
charge for misconduct disqualification was 
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repealed. An individual will not be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefits if his or 
her unemployment is due to a labor lock- 
out. 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion must disclose whether he or she owes 
an uncollected overissuance of food stamp 
coupons. If so, repayment will be made 
through deductions from the individual’s 
unemployment insurance benefits, in an 
amount specified by the individual, deter- 
mined through agreement with the Food 
Stamp Agency, or as otherwise required 
under law. 


Maine 


Financing. The additional contribution 
rate of 0.4 percent assessed on experience- 
rated employers, which was due to expire 
in 1997, was extended through 1998. For 
calendar year 1998, employer contribution 
rates will range from 2.4 percent to 7.5 
percent. 


Benefits. For the period September 28, 
1997, to September 26, 1998, the maximum 
weekly benefit amount will be limited to 
94 percent of the amount otherwise calcu- 
lated. In addition, for claims filed before 
January 1, 1999 (was January 1, 1998), the 
weekly benefit amount will be reduced by 
$3: 


Disqualification. The disqualification 
from benefits for claimants who are locked 
out by an employer was eliminated. The 
Maine Employment Security Law was a- 
mended to provide that an individual’s lot- 
tery winnings may, under certain terms and 
conditions, be used to offset benefit over- 
payments. 


Maryland 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an in- 
dividual engaged in the trade or business of 
delivering newspapers or shopping news, 
including any services directly related to the 
delivery or distribution of newspapers or 
shopping news, if the individual qualifies 
as a direct seller under the Maryland Un- 
employment Insurance Law. 


—_—— 


Massachusetts 


Financing. For calendar year 1998, basic 
contribution rates for positive-balance 
employers will range from 1.8 percent to 
4.7 percent. Rates for negative-balance 

employers will range from 4.9 percent to 
7.7 percent. 


Michigan 


Benefits. The date scheduled for the con- 
version of the State unemployment insur- 
ance program to a wage record system was 
changed from July 1, 1997, to December 31, 
2001. 


Minnesota 


Coverage. A worker doing commercial or 
residential building construction or im- 
provement in the public or private sector, 
performing services in the course of the 
trade, business, profession, or occupation of 
the employing unit, will be considered an 
employee, and not an independent contrac- 
tor. However, the individual will be con- 
sidered an independent contractor if certain 
other conditions are met. 


Financing. For the period July 1, 1997, 
through July 1, 1999, benefits paid to cer- 
tain welfare recipients will be noncharged 
to the unemployment insurance account. 
The period needed for an employer to 
qualify for experience rating increased from 
12 months to 15 months. The provision that 
wages, as defined for purposes of the un- 
employment insurance program, include 
remuneration in excess of $7,000 if subject 
to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act was 
deleted. The Minnesota Employment Secu- 
rity Law was amended to delete the volun- 
tary contribution provision whereby an em- 
ployer could obtain a cancellation of ben- 
efits charged to its account without being 
subject to a 25-percent surcharge when (1) 


all or a part of the benefits charged to its - 


account were for the unemployment of 75 
percent of the employees in its employ and, 
(2) the unemployment was caused by clo- 
sure of the business, by the condemnation 
of property, by a governmental agency due 
to a natural disaster, or by damages by fire, 
flood, or act of God. Employers may be 
charged for benefits paid to an employee 


who left or partially lost employment be- 
cause of a strike or other labor dispute. 


Benefits. To qualify for benefits, an indi- 
vidual must earn 1-1/4 times the wages 
earned in the high quarter of his or her base 
period, and have earned at least $1,000 in 
the high quarter. The 15-week employment 
requirement for benefit eligibility was de- 
leted. To qualify for benefits in a second 
benefit year, an individual must have earned 
8 times the weekly benefit amount in the 
preceding benefit year. 


Disqualification. The disqualification pe- 
riod for voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, and refusal of suitable work 
was changed from the duration of unem- 
ployment or until the individual has 4 weeks 
of work and earns wages equal to 8 times 
the weekly benefit amount to the duration 
of unemployment or until the individual re- 
turns to work and earns 8 times the weekly 
benefit amount. The gross misconduct dis- 
qualification was changed from the duration 
of unemployment or until the individual has 
4 weeks of work and earns wages equal to 4 
times the weekly benefit amount to the du- 
ration of unemployment or until the indi- 
vidual returns to work and earns 12 times 
the weekly benefit amount. The penalty for 
fraudulent misrepresentation to prevent the 
payment of or reduce benefits was amended 
to specify that if the benefit overpayment 
exceeds $500 (was $250), the individual 
will be guilty of a felony. The statutory limi- 
tation for recovering benefit overpayments 
as a result of fraud was increased from 6 
years to 10 years. Also, the Commissioner 
of the Minnesota Department of Economic 
Security may assess interest on fraudulently 
received benefits at a rate of 1.5 percent per 
month on the overpaid amount that is out- 
standing 30 calendar days after the deter- 
mination of fraud. An individual will not 
be eligible for benefits during any week of 
unemployment in which he or she: (1) is 
incarcerated, in which case the weekly ben- 
efit amount will be reduced by 1/5 for each 
day of incarceration; (2) is on a voluntary 
leave of absence; or (3) is performing ser- 
vices on a full-time basis, in covered em- 
ployment, noncovered employment, self- 
employment, or volunteer work, regardless 
of the amount of any earnings. The deduct- 
ible earnings provision was amended to pro- 
vide that if a claimant, in any week, has 


earnings (including holiday pay) from cov- 
ered employment, noncovered employment, 
self-employment, or volunteer work that are 
equal to or in excess of the claimant’s week- 
ly benefit amount, the individual will be 
ineligible for benefits for that week. How- 
ever, if the earnings are less than the in- 
dividual’s weekly benefit amount, that 
amount in excess of $50, if the earnings 
were $200 or less, or that amount in excess 
of 25 percent of the earnings, if those earn- 
ings were more than $200, will be deducted 
from the individual’s weekly benefit 
amount. The law was amended to define 
good cause for quitting that is attributable 
to the employer as a reason that is directly 
related to the employment and for which the 
employer is responsible, and that is signifi- 
cant and would compel the average reason- 
able worker to quit. Also, misconduct is 
defined as intentional conduct showing a 
disregard of: (1) the employer’s interest; 
(2) the standards of behavior that an em- 
ployer has the right to expect of an em- 
ployee; or (3) the employee’s duties and 
obligations to the employer. Misconduct 
also includes negligent conduct by any em- 
ployee demonstrating a substantial lack of 
concern for the employment. 


Missouri 


Financing. The'taxable wage base will in- 
crease to $8,500 on January 1, 1998. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1999, the taxable wage 
base will be determined by the balance of 
the unemployment trust fund on the preced- 
ing September 30, less any outstanding Fed- 
eral Title XII advances. When the Septem- 
ber 30 trust fund balance is less than or equal 
to $300 million, the taxable wage base will 
increase by $500. When it is $450 million or 
more, the taxable wage base for the subse- 
quent year will be decreased by $500. In 
no event will the taxable wage base increase 
beyond $10,000, or decrease to less than 
$7,000. 


Benefits. Beginning January 1, 1998, the 
weekly benefit amount will be calculated 
as 4.0 percent of total wages in the high 
quarter of the claimant’s base period. On 
January 1, 1998, the maximum weekly 
benefit amount will increase from $175 to 
$205; effective January 1, 1999, it becomes 
$220; effective January 1, 2000, it becomes 
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$235; and effective January 1, 2001, it 
becomes $250. 


Disqualification. The definition of a stop- 
page of work will not apply to a strike if the 
employees in the bargaining unit who initi- 
ated the strike are participating in the strike. 
These employees will not be eligible for wait- 
ing week credit or benefits during the period 
in which the strike is in effect, regardless of 
diminution, unless the employer has been 
found guilty of an unfair labor practice by the 
National Labor Relations Board or a Federal 
court of law for an act or actions preceding or 
during the strike. A basis for discharge for 
misconduct will include a pattern of absen- 
teeism or tardiness, regardless of whether the 
last incident alone, which resulted in the dis- 
charge, constituted misconduct. 


Montana 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an 
alien (H2-A worker) admitted to the United 
States to perform agricultural labor. 


Disqualification. An individual who ac- 
cepts temporary work as a result of being 
unemployed and then goes back to work for 
his or her regular employer may not be dis- 
qualified if the individual is subsequently 
unemployed for nondisqualifying reasons. 


Administration. Individuals may elect to 
have Federal income tax withheld from their 
unemployment benefits. An individual filing 
a new claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion must disclose whether he or she owes an 
uncollected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount speci- 
fied by the individual, determined through 
agreement with the Food Stamp Agency, or 
as otherwise required under law. 


Nevada 


Financing. An employer’s experience rat- 
ing account will not be charged for benefits 
paid to a claimant who leaves the employer 
to take other employment and who then 
leaves or is discharged by the later employer. 


Nebraska 


Coverage. The Nebraska Employment Se- 
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curity Law was amended to exclude from 
coverage services performed by an individual 
who is a participant of AmeriCorps. Also, ser- 
vices performed by an individual as a direct 
seller are excluded from coverage, if certain 
conditions are met. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individuals unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual determined through agreement 
with the Food Stamp Agency, or as otherwise 
required under law. 


New Hampshire 


Disqualification. ‘The penalty for fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation for attempting to in- 
duce any individual to waive benefits was 
changed from a misdemeanor, if committed 
by an individual, or a felony, if committed by 
any other person, to a class A felony if the 
amount of contributions involved is $1,000 
or more; a class B felony if the amount of 
contributions involved $500 to $1,000; or a 
class A misdemeanor in all other classes. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agree- 
ment with the Food Stamp Agency, or as oth- 
erwise required under law. 


New Jersey 


Financing. For benefit years beginning af- 
ter January 1, 1998, an employer’s experi- 
ence rating account will not be charged for 
benefits paid to an individual who was dis- 
qualified for voluntary leaving, discharge 
for misconduct, refusal of suitable work, 
receiving benefits from another State, ille- 
gal receipt of benefits, and training ap- 
proved under the Trade Act of 1974. 


New York 


Administration. Individuals may elect to 
have Federal income tax withheld from 
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their unemployment benefits. 


North Carolina 


Coverage. The definition of “employment” 
was modified to permanently exclude from 
coverage certain services performed by H2- 
A (agricultural) workers. 


Financing. In cases of a reduced employer 
contribution rate, an employer’s account is 
considered chargeable with benefits for at 
least 12 calendar months if the employer has 
reported wages paid in four completed cal- 
endar quarters. 


Benefits. To qualify for benefits, an in- 
dividual must earn 6 times the State average 
weekly wage, and have earned wages in at 
least two quarters of his or her base period. 
An individual is no longer required to have 
wages equal to 1-1/2 times the average 
weekly insured wage in the high quarter of 
the base period. A new enactment adds an 
alternate base period, consisting of the last 
four completed calendar quarters, for a 
claimant who lacks sufficient current base- 
period wages to establish a benefit year. The 
above provisions will expire September 1, 
2001. 


Disqualification. An individual must re- 
port to the employment office every 3 to 6 
weeks to permit program administrators to 
determine his or her continuing eligibility 
for benefits. 


North Dakota 


Financing. For the period January 1, 1998, 
to December 31, 2000, an employer engaged 
in highway and street construction will be 
assigned the greater of the maximum contri- 
bution rate or 8.5 percent for any year in 
which the benefits charged to the employer’s 
account are equal to or exceed the contribu- 
tions paid on or before October 31. 


Benefits. Until December 31, 1999, a 
separate benefit duration table will be 
added for individuals whose base period 
wages were paid by highway and street con- 
struction employers, using the weighted ra- 
tios range of 1.50 to 3.18. 


Administration. Individuals may elect to 
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have Federal income tax withheld from 
their unemployment benefits. 


Ohio 


Administration. Claim information pro- 
vided to State and local child support agen- 
cies for child support enforcement may only 
be used for the purposes of establishing pa- 
ternity, or in establishing, modifying, or en- 
forcing child support obligations. For claims 
filed after December 27, 1997, the amount 
withheld from unemployment benefits for 
child support obligations will not exceed 50 
percent of the individual’s weekly benefit 
amount. 


Oklahoma 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an in- 
dividual as a direct seller engaged in the 
trade or business of delivering newspapers 
or shopping news, including any services di- 
rectly rated to such trade or business, if cer- 
tain conditions are met. 


Benefits. An individual who lacks sufficient 
base-period wages because of a job-related 
injury for which workers’ compensation was 
received may substitute an extended base 
period of up to four quarters prior to the cur- 
rent base period. The extended base period 
is substituted for the current base period on a 
quarter-by-quarter basis, as needed to estab- 
lish a valid claim. 


Oregon 


Financing. A new enactment established a 
special fund, to be known as the Employment 
Department Special Fraud Control Fund, 
which will consist of all interest collected on 
fraudulently received benefits and all gifts to, 
interest on, or profits earned by, the fund. The 
fund will be used to pay for administrative 
costs associated with the prevention, discov- 
ery, and collection of benefit overpayments. 


Disqualification. An individual will be dis- 
qualified from benefits if he or she was dis- 
charged or suspended for being absent or 
tardy in reporting to work as a result of the 
unlawful use of a controlled substance, un- 
less the individual was participating in a rec- 
ognized drug rehabilitation program at the 
time of the absence or tardiness, or is so 


participating within 10 days of the date of 
the discharge or suspension, and provides 
documentation of program participation. An 
individual will be disqualified from benefits 
if he or she was discharged or suspended for 
being absent or tardy in reporting to work as 
a result of the use of alcohol on a second or 
any subsequent occasion within a period of 
12 months, unless the individual was partici- 
pating in an alcohol rehabilitation program 
at the time of the absence or tardiness, or is 
SO participating within 10 days of the date of 
discharge or suspension, and provides docu- 
mentation of program participation. 

Any benefits fraudulently received by an 
individual may be collected by the State in a 
civil action, and will bear interest at the rate 
of 1.0 percent per month beginning on the 
first day of the first month beginning 60 days 
after the decision that established the over- 
payment becomes final. The interest received 
will be deposited in the Employment 
Department Special Fraud Control Fund. The 
director may waive, reduce, or compromise 
any part or all of the interest charged on 
fraudulently received benefits if it is in the 
best interests of the department. In making 
the determination that interest is uncollect- 
ible, the director shall consider, among other 
factors: (1) the administrative costs of 
continued collection efforts in relation to the 
amount due; (2) the accessibility of the debtor 
for collection actions; (3) the debtor’s finan- 
cial condition and ability to pay the amount 
due, both current and projected. 


Administration. The name of the State 
Advisory Council on Unemployment Com- 
pensation was changed to the Employment 
Department Advisory Council. An indi- 
vidual may elect to have State income tax 
withheld from his or her unemployment 
benefits. 


Rhode Island 


Financing. The last separating employer 


~ will be charged for benefits paid to an indi- 


vidual who voluntarily leaves work, is dis- 
charged for misconduct, or refuses an offer 
of suitable work and then becomes unem- 
ployed from a subsequent employer. 


Benefits. For benefit purposes, the defi- 
nition of a dependent will include an in- 
dividual who has been appointed the le- 


gal guardian of a disabled child by the ap- 
propriate court. 


Disqualification. Individuals who leave 
work voluntarily without good cause, have 
been discharged for misconduct, or have 
failed without good cause to apply for or 
accept suitable work must have at least 8 
weeks (was 4 weeks) of work and earnings 
of at least 20 times the minimum hourly 
wage within those weeks to be eligible for 
benefits. An employee of a temporary help 
firm will be disqualified from benefits for 
failure to contact the temporary help firm 
for reassignment upon completion of an as- 
signment, unless the employee had not been 
advised of the obligation to do so. 


Administration. Individuals may elect to 
have Federal income tax withheld from 
their unemployment benefits. 


Tennessee 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an in- 
dividual as a direct seller, if certain condi- 
tions are met. 


Benefits. The amount of earnings that is 
disregarded when partial benefits are com- 
puted was changed from $30 to the greater 
of $50 or 25 percent of the individual’s 
weekly benefit amount. 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensation 
must disclose whether he or she owes an 
uncollected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount 
specified by the individual, determined 
through agreement with the Food Stamp 
Agency, or as otherwise required under law. 
Information provided to State and local 
child support agencies for the enforcement, 
collection, and establishment of child sup- 
port obligations may be provided to agents 
as long as the information is limited to the 
individuals who are child support obligors 
or who are sought for establishing paternity. 
The information may be used only for the 
purpose of establishing and collecting child 
support obligations, locating child support 
obligors, and establishing paternity, and 
must be kept confidential. 
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Texas 


Financing. Contributing employers may 
elect to make a voluntary payment of con- 
tributions. The amount of the voluntary con- 
tribution may be equal to all or part of the 
employer’s chargebacks that are used in 
computing the employer’s experience rate 
for the succeeding calendar year. 


Disqualification. An individual whose 
work hours are reduced by the employer for 
misconduct in connection with the work will 
be disqualified from benefits for a maxi- 
mum of 4 weeks from the date on which 
work hours were reduced, for claims filed 
on or after September 1, 1997. 


Administration. ' An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agree- 
ment with the Food Stamp Agency, or as oth- 
erwise required under law. 


Utah 


Administration. The unemployment in- 
surance program will be administered by 
the Division of Workforce Information and 
Payment Services, rather than the Division 
of Employment Development. Members of 
the appeals board will no longer be required 
to serve on the advisory council. 


Virginia 


Coverage. A new enactment excludes 
from coverage services performed by an in- 
dividual as a direct seller engaged in the 
trade or business of delivering newspapers 
or shopping news, including any services di- 
rectly rated to such trade or business, if cer- 
tain conditions are met. 


Financing. The new-employer contribution 
rate of 2.5 percent was extended from Janu- 
ary 1, 1998, to January 2, 2002. An employer 
will not be charged for benefits paid to an 
individual whom he or she employed for less 
than 30 days or less than 240 hours. 


Benefits. On July 6, 1997, the minimum 
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weekly benefit amount decreased from $65 
to $60; effective July 5, 1998, it will decrease 
to $55; and, effective July 4, 1999, it will fall 
to $50. The maximum weekly benefit amount 
increased on July 6, 1997, from $224 to $226, 
and will increase to $228 on July 1, 1998; to 
$230 on July 4, 1999; and to $232 on July 2, 
2000. An individual may not receive benefits 
in a benefit year unless, subsequent to the 
beginning of the last benefit year during 
which he or she received benefits, the indi- 
vidual performed services for remuneration 
for at least 30 days or for at least 240 hours. 


Disqualification. The duration disquali- 
fication for voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, and refusal of suitable work 
was changed to require at least 30 days or 
240 hours of work in order to requalify for 
benefits. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agree- 
ment with the Food Stamp Agency, or as oth- 
erwise required under law. The Virginia 
Employment Commission is required, on a 
reimbursable basis, to furnish wage and 
claim information obtained in its records to 
the U.S. Secretary of Health and Human Ser- 
vices and the Division of Child Support En- 
forcement of the Department of Social Ser- 
vices for their use as necessary for the pur- 
poses of the National Directory of New Hires. 


West Virginia 


Administration. An individual filing a 
new claim for unemployment compensation 
must disclose whether he or she owes an 
uncollected overissuance of food stamp cou- 
pons. If so, repayment will be made through 
deductions from the individual’s unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, in an amount 
specified by the individual, determined 
through agreement with the Food Stamp 
Agency, or as otherwise required under law. 


Wisconsin 


Administration. The name of the unem- 
ployment insurance agency was changed 
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from the Department of Industry, Labor, and 
Job Development to the Department of 
Workforce Development. 


Wyoming 


Financing. A special reserve fund rate 
contribution will be added to each contrib- 
uting employer’s contribution rate to: (1) 
fund work force development programs; (2) 
provide work force development programs 
designed to train, retrain, or upgrade work 
skills for current Wyoming workers; and (3) 
provide training for skills necessary for spe- 
cific economic development initiatives. 
The special reserve fund rate will apply in 
any calendar year during which the balance 
in the State unemployment insurance trust 
fund is less than 1.0 percent of total wages. 
For any year in which a special reserve con- 
tribution rate is imposed, the base rate as- 
signed to any employer or any rate varia- 
tion assigned under the adjustment factor 
provisions will be reduced by 20 percent. 


Administration. An individual filing a new 
claim for unemployment compensation must 
disclose whether he or she owes an uncol- 
lected overissuance of food stamp coupons. 
If so, repayment will be made through de- 
ductions from the individual’s unemployment 
insurance benefits, in an amount specified by 
the individual, determined through agree- 
ment with the Food Stamp Agency, or as oth- 
erwise required under law. 


Footnotes 


'The FUA account is an account in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund (UTF) used to 
provide interest-bearing loans to States 
whose benefit accounts in the UTF are ex- 
hausted, enabling them to continue to pay 
unemployment benefits to eligible unemploy- 
ed individuals. 

?Reed Act transfers are funds that, un- 
der this special provision, will allocate ex- 
cess funds from the unemployment trust 
fund to a State to pay expenses incurred by 
the State for the administration of its unem- 
ployment compensation law. 

3 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 


Precis 


Precisely what is Précis? 


Our dictionary defines précis (n) as “a 
brief summary of essential points, state- 
ments, or facts.” This department will, 
from the tremendous amount of informa- 
tion that passes across our editors’ desks, 


_ briefly summarize that which we find to 


be at least interesting, if not essential. Our 
goal is to précis (v.t) three or four articles, 
newsletter items, reports, working papers, 
and so forth, per month on this single 
page. Please let us know which items 
are most interesting and feel free to sug- 
gest essential reading that we may have 
missed. 


GS-11 cEos? 


Some academic research and a great deal 
of journalism hold the view that corpo- 
rate chief executives are paid like bureau- 
crats. That is, many studies report there is 
at best a weak link between cEo pay and 
firm performance. In a National Bureau 
of Economic Research working paper, Are 
CEOs really paid like Bureaucrats? ,Brian 
J. Hall and Jeffrey B. Lieberman take ex- 
ception to this view. 

Using a 15-year panel data set that is 
more recent, larger, or more comprehen- 
sive in its measures of compensation than 
data used in earlier research, Hall and 
Lieberman conclude that when ceo’s hold- 
ings of stock and stock options are con- 
sidered, the elasticity of pay to perfor- 
mance is about 3.9. This is roughly 30 
times larger than earlier estimates that con- 
sidered salary and bonus only. 

However, say Hall and Lieberman, 
“We do not claim that current ceo con- 
tracts are efficient. Nor do we claim that 


current pay-to-performance sensitivity is - 


sufficiently high. ... However, we believe 
that our findings do contradict the claim 
that Ceo contracts are wildly inefficient 
because there is no correlation between 
performance and pay. Our evidence dem- 
onstrates that the fortunes of cEos are 
strongly related to the fortunes of the com- 
panies they manage.” 


If you can’t read this ... 


... you may face heavy financial penalties 
in the American labor market, according 
to the oscp Centre for Educational Re- 
search and Innovation report Education 
Policy Analysis 1997. Of 12 countries that 
participated in the first two waves of the 
International Adult Literacy Survey, the 
United States reported the largest relative 
earings disadvantages for workers who 
had very poor basic skills. 

The earnings disadvantage applied for 
poor skills both at understanding informa- 
tion from written texts and at applying 
arithmetic operations to situations encoun- 
tered in day-to-day living. Somewhat 
alarmingly, about one-fifth of the U.S. 
population aged 16 to 64 was found to be 
at Level 1 (very poor skills) on the “prose 
scale” and a similar proportion were at 
Level 1 on the “quantitative scale.” 

On the prose scale, the smallest pen- 
alties were reported in Sweden, while 
Germany had the smallest penalty for 
very poor skills on the quantitative scale. 
Only 7.5 percent of working age Swedes 
were at Level 1 in prose and only 6.7 
percent of Germans were rated as hav- 
ing very poor quantitative skills. 


Trends in job security 


Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
analysts Rob Valletta and Randy O’ Toole 
have taken data from the cps and its supple- 
ments to see what they have to say indi- 
rectly about job security. Over the longer 
term, they write in the Bank’s Economic 
Letter, a small, but statistically significant, 
uptrend in new permanent dismissals as a 
share of employment combined with a 
more pronounced downtrend in new quits 
as a Share of employment suggest that job 
security has been declining. When they 
turn to recent short-run data, however, they 
find rates of permanent dismissal and quits 
are not different from what one would 
expect given the 20-year trend and con- 
temporaneous unemployment rates. 
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Thus, they conclude that the impact of 
the possible long-run deterioration of job 
security on observable behavior by work- 
ers and firms has been relatively small and 
the recent behavior of dismissals and quits 
does not appear to represent much of a 
departure from or acceleration of long term 
trends. 


Can we measure job 
quality? 


Twenty-five years ago we thought we 
could, according to Chris Tilly in his Jn- 
dustrial Relations Journal article. “Arrest- 
ing the decline of good jobs in the USA?” 
Before coming to his negative conclusion 
on the issue, Tilly reviews the conceptual 
difficulties that have grown around the 
measurement of job quality. First is the 
very notion that jobs can be ranked inde- 
pendently from, and prior to knowing the 
characteristics of the incumbent. Second, 
there may be multiple qualitative distinc- 
tions between jobs. Third, aggregate mea- 
sure of central tendency may conceal sig- 
nificant variation. Fourth, the choice of 
absolute or relative measures is always an 
issue. And, finally, the definition of a good 
job is a moving target—today’s workers 
may value different things in a job than 
earlier generations did. 

These issues make it nearly impossible 
to create an adequate single, summary 
measure of job quality, according to Tilly. 
Thus, he suggests reviewing evidence on 
seven dimensions of job quality, each of 
which measure some important part of the 
concept for today’s labor market wages, 
fringe benefits, due process (protection 
from arbitrary discipline), hours flexibil- 
ity, job permanence or security, upward 
mobility, and control over the work pro- 
cess. Oddly enough, Tilly leaves out a 
measure of occupational status. The sta- 
tus concept is one of the two that in a sum- 
mary of earlier research he notes, “Despite 
their shortcomings, earnings and occupa- 
tional status are not bad as quick-and-dirty 
measures of job quality. ” O 
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Quality of teachers 


Teacher Pay and Teacher Quality. By 
Dale Ballou and Michael Podgursky. 
Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1997, 185 


Pp. 


This is a very well written and researched 
book that teachers, labor economists, 
education policymakers and compensa- 
tion specialists will enjoy. The book is 
filled with charts, graphs, regression 
analysis tables, and algebraic expres- 
sions. The authors use empirical data 
collected over many years from a variety 
of sources to show the relationship be- 
tween teacher pay and teacher quality. 
The conclusion the authors reach may 
surprise you. 

In 1983, the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education released a re- 
port on the condition of American edu- 
cation entitled A Nation at Risk: The Im- 
perative for Educational Reform. The 
Commission’s concerns centered on the 
quality of teaching. Among their claims 
were the following: 


e Too many teachers had been poor 
students themselves. 


e Programs of teacher education 
placed too much emphasis on the meth- 
ods of education, and too little on the 
subject to be taught. 


e There were severe shortages of 
qualified teachers in certain subject ar- 
_ eas, such as science and mathematics. 


e Too many newly employed teach- 
ers were not qualified to teach the sub- 
jects they were assigned. 


These concerns were not new. In 1963, 
the president of the Council for Basic 
Education described teacher education 
in the following terms: “A weak faculty 
operates a weak program that attracts 
weak students”. 

The question this book seeks to answer 
is: Does an increase in teacher compen- 
sation equate to an increase in teacher 
quality? Will an increase in pay attract 
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higher quality teachers into the profes- 
sion, and how will that relate to improved 
student test scores? The answers are 
summarized below. 


e Higher teacher salaries have had 
little discernible impact on the quality of 
newly recruited teachers. 


The authors found essentially no discern- 
ible relationship between salary growth 
and the qualifications of new teachers com- 
pared with experienced teachers in the 
same state. After testing for biases, the 
conclusion remained the same. 


© The failure of this policy can be 
traced, in part, to the structural features 
of the teacher labor market. 


Teacher salary schedules are not dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of performance. 
When pay rises for one, it rises for the 
entire salary schedule. The result of in- 
crease pay for the same performance is 
lower attrition of seasoned teachers. A 
lower attrition rate means less new hires. 
Additionally, prospective teachers have 
high opportunity costs in occupation-spe- 
cific training that has no value outside 
public education. Teacher certification is 
not a highly transferable skill. 


© Recruitment of higher quality 
teachers is impeded by public schools 
that show no preference for applicants 
with strong academic records. 


Little is known about the way school 
districts screen job applicants; however, 
case Studies provide some anecdotal evi- 
dence. New teacher applicants are not 
generally asked to teach a class as part 
of the interview process. Some research 
suggests that school recruiters give too 
much weight to the impression the appli- 
cant makes during the interview, and too 
little to the academic record. Webster’s 
(1988) study of hiring and evaluation 
showed that teachers’ scores on verbal and 
quantitative tests were the best predictors 
of student achievement test gains. 


e A variety of reforms have been pro- 
posed that might lower entry barriers 
and improve job prospects of more ca- 
pable prospective teachers. 


Salary differentiation on the basis of 
performance could provide encourage- 
ment for teachers without stimulating an 
increase in the supply of teachers. Li- 
censing and certification requirements 
could be relaxed for individuals who 
demonstrate promise in other ways. 
Teacher tenure and other job protections 
could be weakened, making it easier for 
administrators to dismiss ineffective 
teachers. 


e The practices of private schools in- 
dicate that market based reforms would 
improve the quality of the teacher ap- 
plicant pool. 


Private schools place greater empha- 
sis on the teacher’s academic record. 
They are more likely to have perfor- 
mance based pay than strict salary sched- 
ules. Private school entrepreneurs ap- 
pear ready to provide education services 
to a wide variety of students, not just the 
most affluent. Opposition from the pub- 
lic school sector is intense. This oppo- 
sition has influenced charter school leg- 
islation and the design of other target 
school plans. 

Instead of offering new solutions or 
policy recommendations, the authors 
highlight proposals that were discussed 
in the book. 

On the supply side of the market, re- 
duce the opportunity cost by relaxing li- 
censing requirements so that promising 
applicants can seek jobs without invest- 
ing in acredential that they may never have 
the opportunity to use. There are many 
private schools that employ this method 
allowing the beginning teacher to complete 
the necessary course work once they have 
started teaching. Relaxed licensing re- 
quirements are already a policy of alterna- 
tive certification programs established to 
recruit minority teachers in shortage ar- 
eas. Ata minimum, the relaxed certifica- 
tion and licensing requirements should be 
expanded throughout the public school 
systems with the purpose of recruiting 
better teachers. 

The demand side of the market may re- 
quire additional reforms. School districts 


must change their preference for applicants 
with traditional training and must look to 
non-education majors with strong aca- 
demic backgrounds. The authors are 
doubtful this can be accomplished and dis- 
cuss this in detail in chapter 5 of the book. 
The authors are, however, more optimis- 
tic about other reforms such as the char- 
_ ter school movement. Charter schools 
compete for students and are run by en- 
trepreneurs who compete in the educa- 
tional services market. These schools 
are strongly opposed by interests within 
the public school community, raising the 
possibility that charter schools will be- 
come isolated pockets of quality while 
business goes on as usual. 


—Kathleen Chapman 


Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Future of unions 


Unions at the Crossroads: Strategic 
Membership, Financial, and Political 
Perspectives. By Marick F. Masters. 
Westport, CT, Quorum Books, 1997, 
231 pp., bibliography. $65. 


The future of American labor unions is 
the subject of this book. But Masters’ 
creative contribution is his processing 
and analyzing of a vast quantity of data 
relating to trends in union membership, 
organizing activity, financial assets, in- 
come and spending, including political 
action money. He gets a lot more than 
you would expect out of the LM-2 finan- 
cial forms unions are required to file with 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Masters, a professor at the University 


of Pittsburgh, puts his focus on the “in-- 


stitutional health” of the 28 biggest na- 
tional unions in the United States, their 
resources and ability to engage in col- 
lective bargaining, to finance strikes, to 
organize new union members, and to af- 
fect their political environment. These 
28 unions have 80 percent of all U.S. 
union members. Five of them hold two- 
thirds of all union wealth. 


What are union resources? Unions 
have human capital in their members, 
their union density or share of the rel- 
evant work force, and their activism, says 
Masters. They have financial capital in 
their real and financial assets and income, 
he says, and political capital in their po- 
litical action money. While you could ar- 
gue about the scope of these definitions, 
Masters lays out his detailed aggregate 
and union-by-union analysis as a pref- 
ace to his discussion of strategic union 
resource decisions. 

How should unions use available re- 
sources? Union financial capital and po- 
litical capital have been rising at the same 
time that unions’ human capital base and 
dues income have been shrinking, Mas- 
ters finds. But without big growth in or- 
ganizing and a big increase in union 
membership and union density, labor 
unions will be weaker in bargaining and 
less relevant in politics. 

Union financial resources are relevant 
to growth in union membership. In 1995, 
the 28 unions of Masters’ study had 13 
million members. Simply to overcome 
attrition and keep at their current total, 
these unions must add more than 650,000 
new members a year, Masters says. To 
grow by | percent a year, they would have 
to add still another 800,000 a year, he 
claims. And to grow by 10 percent a year 
would require more than 2 million new 
union members beyond the attrition re- 
placements. Masters estimates 1995 cost 
per additional union member at about 
$1,800—so a steady-state membership 
target would cost $6 billion over 5 years, 
1 percent growth would cost $7 billion 
over 5 years, and 10 percent growth 
would cost $22 billion. 

There are 48 data-rich tables, many 
showing trends from 1979 to 1993. 
Twelve tables present “real” constant 
dollar assets, income, PAC receipts, and 
union budgets. Only the first table (page 
74) tells us how current dollars are ad- 
justed (CPI 1982—1984=100). 

This book is not for the general reader 
who will bog down in a wealth of detail 
and pedestrian and sometimes repetitious 
prose. But if you are interested in unions 


and their prospects for the future, the 
Masters book is well worth the effort. 


—NMarkley Roberts 


Labor economist, 
formerly with the AFL-CIO 


Labor history 


WCFL: Chicago’s Voice of Labor, 1926— 
1978. By Nathan Godfried. Cham- 
paign, IL, University of Illinois Press, 
1997, 390 pp. $49.95 cloth; $19.95, 
paper. 


The gods in Greek mythology punished 
the mortal Sisyphus for deceiving them 
by forcing him to eternally push a large 
stone up a hill only to have it roll back 
down. The proponents of labor broadcast- 
ing at the Chicago Federation of Labor 
(CFL) must have entertained similar frus- 
trations while founding radio station WCFL. 
CFL President John Fitzpatrick and Secre- 
tary Edward Nockels faced many barriers 
trying to fulfill their dream for a working- 
class-oriented radio station only to stumble 
over new ones constructed by the con- 
trolling political paradigm. The crusade 
for a “voice of labor” began in 1926 and, 
when the dream finally became reality, 
both its founding fathers were deceased 
and the station’s format was subsumed 
into the commercial, capitalist order it 
wanted to oppose. The author recog- 
nizes this conflict from the beginning in 
noting that mass media, like mass pro- 
duction, was a product of capitalism and 
the dominant reactive force—labor capi- 
talism—actually constructed the evolu- 
tion of a working-class medium. 

Nathan Godfried’s narrative is really two 
books in one. The first story relates how 
Edward Nockels sacrificed everything to 
establish a voice for the working classes 
over the airways. Opposed to his effort was 
a plethora of antagonists including the 
commercially-owned stations; Godfried 
interestingly illustrates that the call letters 
of some stations—the Sears & Roebuck- 
owned facility “WLS” was an acronym for 
“world’s largest store” and that the Chi- 
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cago Tribune’s station “WGN” translated 
into “world’s greatest newspaper.” The 
author contends that these and similar 
monopoly-capitalistic forces—virulently 
anti-labor—enveloped a defacto censor- 
ship over WCFL. To add to Nockels’ 
woes, the established labor order in the 
American Federation of Labor offered 
“luke-warm” support at best and many 
times outright opposition. A third source 
of anguish for Nockels and Fitzpatrick 
was the Federal Government’s regula- 
tory agencies, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and its successor the Federal 
Communications Commission, that 
viewed WCFL as a “special interest” and 
regulated it to the verge of suffocation 
by restricting broadcasting hours and rel- 
egating the station to weak broadcast 
channels. 

The death of Nockels in 1937, from a 
massive heart attack that Godfried has little 
doubt was complicated by the barriers 
erected against WCFL, embarked the sta- 
tion on a new adventure. The radio 
station’s history paralleled the flow of 
changing social and political events in the 
Nation. The New Deal emerged from the 
Great Depression and forged a corporatist 
social compact where labor, business, and 
the government shared in the reconstruc- 
tion of the capitalist system. The second 
history of WCFL amounted to struggles for 
a clear broadcast signal, one unencum- 
bered by competing signals in the kilocycle 
range and permission to increase its power 
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to 50,000 watts. Yet when the Federal 
Communications Commission finally ac- 
ceded to WCFL’s demands, the station al- 
ready leaned in the direction of broadcast- 
ing popular music, sporting events, and 
general entertainment rather than in cov- 
ering strike activity, organizing drives, and 
the dispute between the AFL and the rival 
industrial federation, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO). It entered into 
a partnership with the NBC network, thus 
further neutralizing its aggressive labor 
support. By the 1960s it embraced a “top 
forty” format and in the 1970s converted 
to an “all-talk” programming. In 1978, 
WCFL was purchased and its call letters 
changed to WLUP. 

Nathan Godfried portrays the birth, 
life, and death of WCFL fairly well. One 
grasps the basic essence of his philoso- 
phy about the subject just by reading 
the introduction. This book follows the 
“new left” paradigm of historiography 
that ironically became popular about the 
time the radio station shifted format from 
social and economic emphases to one of 
“top forty” programming. One of this 
school’s founders, Herbert Gutman, is 
even quoted in an opening chapter intro- 
duction. Other monographs in this series 
on the “history of communications” have 
a similar ideological bent and their au- 
thors, for example, historian Elizabeth 
Fones-Wolf, are often identified as part 
of this school-of-thought. The capitalist 
establishment continues to oppose any 


advances by the working classes and they 
have to devise new methods of advanc- 
ing their causes. 

While this paradigmatic interpretation 
is anything but new—and this is not a 
criticism of the book—the subject mat- 
ter is intriguing. Broadcast networking 
was state-of-the art during the period 
marked by industrial domination of the 
U.S. economy, with all the concomitant 
social and economic upheavals of the 
1920s and 1930s and the post-war cor- 
poratist industrial models of the 1940s 
and 1950s. If, as Patrick Henry once 
stated, we know of no better way to 
judge the future than by the past, this 
book will be a valuable contribution to 
the bank of knowledge as we enter the 
so-called “information age” and leave 
the “industrial age” behind. What kind 
of communication vehicle will organized 
labor utilize to drive along the informa- 
tion highway? The struggle to adapt and 
evolve through the use of technological 
innovation was as much the focus of la- 
bor broadcasting yesterday as it is for 
organized labor and the internet today. 
The examples of struggle for WCFL may 
not alleviate all the barriers constructed 
against labor as we enter the 21“ cen- 
tury, but it may give some ideas to pre- 
vent workers from being between a 
Sisyphean rock and a hard place! 


—Henry P. Guzda 


Industrial relations specialist 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 1997 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 1997 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1997. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cgi-bin/dsrv?1f). Historically comparable un- 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted data from 
the establishment survey also are available 
on the Internet (http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/ 
dsrv?ee). Additional information on labor 
force data for sub-States are provided in the 
BLS annual report, Geographic Profile of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpl Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

Fora listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 

justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; overall prices by stage of process- 
ing; and overall export and import price 
indexes are given. Measures of productiv- 
ity (output per hour of all persons) are pro- 
vided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample-con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 


ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January-June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
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Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent | 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. Additional information on the 
population revisions appears in the March 
1996 issue of Employment and Earnings. 


no revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 
Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
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are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11—16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private nona- 
gricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
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data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1997 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, 
“Comparing employment estimates from 
household and payroll surveys,’ Monthly La- 
bor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 
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Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 


‘usually with publication of January esti- 


mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606=6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 


employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 


were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 


cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199, 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they use 
that benefit. If the benefit plan is financed 
wholly by employers and requires employees 
to complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
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are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 
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Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. ; 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As new 
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uses were developed for the CPI in recent 
years, the need for a broader and more rep- 
resentative index became apparent. The all- 
urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 
1978, is representative of the 1982-84 buy- 
ing habits of about 80 percent of the nonin- 
stitutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPlI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
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3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material-composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 
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The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 


discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of © 


buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “‘pure’” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 


For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
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social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-numher formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
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by the sts. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 
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Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries,.the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 


(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 
The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 


the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
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the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese-layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 


1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 


1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons — that is, series that measure changes 
over time — rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures — out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from coun- 
try to country, BLS has reviewed these meth- 
ods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring compara- 
tive trends in productivity and unit labor 
costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating 
(value added) measures prepared by the 


Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Comparable 
manufacturing output data currently are not 
available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 per- 
cent changes in manufacturing output are 
based on the trend shown by the industrial 
production index published by the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the manufacturing 
sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 38 and 40 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLs 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) in- 
cludes all payments in cash or in-kind made 
directly to employees plus employer expen- 
ditures for legally required insurance pro- 
grams and contractual and private benefit 
plans. The measures are from the national 
accounts of each country, except those for 
Belgium, which are developed by BLS using 
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statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. For France and Swe- 
den, compensation is increased to account for 
other significant taxes on payroll or employ- 
ment. For the United Kingdom, compensa- 
tion is reduced between 1967 and 1991 to ac- 
count for employment-related subsidies. 
Self-employed workers are included in the 
all-employed-persons measures by assuming 
that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654 


Occupational Injury 
and lliness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Féederal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 
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Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: Occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
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to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast, the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


(Table 46) 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 


tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 
fatality census, the decedent must have been 
employed (that is working for pay, compen- 
sation, or profit) at the time of the event, 
‘engaged in a legal work activity, or present 
at the site of the incident as a requirement 
of his or her job. 


Definition 

A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from acrash, or from the absence of such 
essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a spe- 
cific event or incident or series of events with- 
in a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well 
as work-related illnesses, which can be diffi- 
cult to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 
Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
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including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Condi-tions at (202) 606-6175, or 
access the BLS In-ternet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 =e 
! 1) Ul IV | 
+— 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate...........ccccesssccscssesessesceesessseesenesaseseed 66.8 67.1 66.6 66.7 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employment-population ratio... 63.2 63.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 
Unemployment rate 5.4 49 5.6 5.4 53 5:3 5.3 49 4.9 
5.4 49 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.2 5.2 48 48 
12.6 11.8 13.0 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 
41 3.6 4.3 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 
5.4 5.0 55 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 Bal 5.0 
16 to 24 yealS.......0 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.0 111 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 
25 years and over. 4.3 3.9 4.3 43 4.2 43 4.2 3.9 3.9 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:! 
119,523 | 122,257 | 118,471) 119,248} 119,898) 120,452 | 121,138 | 121,854] 122,575 
Private sector. «| 100,076 | 102,602 99,111 99,831 | 100,392} 100,953 | 101,598| 102,259 | 102,829 
(GOODS -PrOGUCIAG ssscesa-w ccd vasceenbeecswacte ceases pecane sans nme 24,431 24,738 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,750 
MAnufacturing)ierccesqccuesesecsesseesovencostccenceveseeannucwessaccanes 4 1-18;457, 18,538 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,541 
SOIVICE-PLOGUCHING ss an. ser ae eremees ann derantncnay sueneenebemedeewereennes 95,092 97,519 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,825 
Average hours: 
Private !SOCtOnercensnccstecreorestestiecvesoisnicretemcnsizeanesob nit rnevasecccerecctaes 34.4 34.6 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.5 
41.6 42.0 40.9 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 
45 48 4.3 45 45 46 ~ 48 4.8 47 
Employment Cost Index 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (exciuding farm, household and Federal workers).....4 2.9 - 9 “if 8 Ae} 8 6 1.0 
Private Industry WOMKOIS :2 205.6. 0icse a s0~ coms necceccinnmscanttecessuncaranenecdes 3.1 - 9 9 6 6 8 8 8 
Goods-producing”.... 2.8 2 7 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 
Service-producing’. 3.2 - V1 8 ahh 5 11 de 1.0 
State and local government WOrkKEIS.......cccc0eeeeeeesceseereeeseeeteees 2.6 - A) et 1.3 6 4 él 1.3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
® Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 


— Data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 
Selected measures 4958 | 1906 1 1996 1997 


IV ! il itl IV I i} i 
| | aeereee o 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Real PANEATAVINOMIGT WAS tale esai tou sk=<<concusvoseess vaconsscrsueveesseuacetseavadeara 2.7 2.9 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 
PPI OTM Soca skcsxcskcvdcsnvessssvecsececacvderenésecsuavwevensssve 2.6 3.0 4 9 9 6 6 58) 8 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm. 2.9 3.3 6 1.0 8 9 6 9 wif 1.2 
Private nonfarm 2.8 3.4 6 11 1.0 7 6 1.0 39 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items....., 2.5 3.3 ve 1.4 6 7 i 9 2 6 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods 2.3 2.8 9 8 1.2 1 Bj -5 -.4 2 
Finished consumer good: 2.3 3.6 6 1.0 1.6 3 6 -.6 -.2 4 
Capital equipment 2.2 4 1.8 “A -1 -7 1.0 “A -5 —7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components.. 3.3 vf -6 —.2 1.0 4 -6 -3 at 2 
Crude materials. 55 14.7 3.4 3.8 3.0 -4 rey/i -11.5 -.4 1.0 
Productivity data’ 
Output per hour of all persons: 

RUSS S SOCUON stencrupnyanxceaustices dgontnatccsustanaicasnseesresexccrasersasaed 0 15 2.0 2.2 2.5 —1.1 1.9 1.8 2.4 -1.1 

Nonfarm business sector.... 2 1.3 1.6 1.9 2.2 -1.0 1.8 1.4 2.4 44 

Nonfinancial corporations’... 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are 


not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


8 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 

* Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Four quarters ending— 


Quarterly average 


Components 1996 1997 1996 1997 
= = = 
i} il IV ll il il lil IV | il} il 
1 ae | | 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business sector. 47 3.3 3.3 44 3.3 4.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.9 3.5 3.8 
All persons, nonfarm business sector... 4.4 2.9 3.3 4.5 3.3 3.9 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.8 3.5 3.8 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? yA 8 5 8 6 1.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.0 
Private nonfarm... 9 6 6 8 8 8 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 
9 3 5 2 6 1 3.1 2.6 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 
8 8 eS) 1.1 8 8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 
State and local governments.... es 1.3 6 4 A 1.3 2.6 2.5 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
(lig eta SIMIC ochcecece ree ore 8 9 6 9 Hy) 12) 3.2 3.2 3.3 33 3.2 3.5 
Private nonfarm... 1.0 7 6 1.0 9 1.0 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.6 
11 5 5 5 crf 11 3.0 2.7 2.6 2.6 Pr 2.8 
9 8 6 Ue 9 1.0 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.7 
2 1.6 6 a 1.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.7 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Employment status =i ay 
1995 1996 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
——— 2S 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ SANE cairn eee el 198,584 | 200,591 | 201,463 | 201,636 | 202,285 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,94 
Civilian labor force... 132,304 | 133,943 | 134,831 | 135,022 | 135,848 | 135,634 | 136,319 | 136,098 | 136,173 | 136,200 | 136,290 | 136,480 | 136,467 | 136,361 | 136,81. 
Participation rate......... 66.6 66.8 66.9 67.0 67.2 67.0 67.3 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67. 
Employed..........sscsceseeee 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 | 129,715 | 129,894 | 130,56! 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 62.9 63.2 63.4 63.4 63.6 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.9 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.7 64, 
Unemployed 5 7,404 7,236 7,187 7,167 7,268 7,205 7,144 6,714 6,534 6,836 6,583 6,677 6,752 6,467 6,24 
Unemployment rate.... 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.2 49 4.8 5.0 4.8 49 49 4.7 4. 
Not in the labor force........ 66,280 | 66,647 | 66,632 | 66,614] 66,437] 66,754] 66,194] 66,577) 66,659] 66,800| 66,876) 66,884] 67,102} 67,407| 67,12 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Rees Wats) aaa 87,811 | 88,606] 88,971] 89,040] 89,446| 89,556} 89,604| 89,680| 89,776| 89,829] 89,888) 89,982] 90,068; 90,140} 90,25 
Civilian labor force..........+++4 67,324 | 68,044] 68,391] 68,369] 68,998] 68,827] 69,111] 69,147 | 69,059} 69,167 | 69,203; 69,301 69,171 69,202 | 69,52 
Participation rate. 76.7 76.8 76.9 76.8 77A 76.9 Pa fc bot 76.9 77.0 77.0 77.0 76.8 76.8 rire 
Employed... 64,085 | 64,897 | 65,349] 65,367] 65,813] 65,818} 66,066 | 66,243) 66,418| 66,266} 66,414| 66,491 66,325 | 66,331 | 66,86 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.0 73.2 73.4 73.4 73.6 73.5 73.7 73.9 74.0 73.8 73.9 73.9 73.6 73.6 74. 
Agriculture................0+4 2,335 2,356 2,355 2,356 2,364 2,276 2,362 2,428 2,421 2,417 2,411 2,300 2,407 2,288 2,31 
Nonagricultural 
industries.............004 61,750 | 62,541 | 62,994] 63,011] 63,449] 63,542) 63,703] 63,815 | 63,997] 63,849 | 64,003/ 64,191 63,918 | 64,043) 64,54 
Unemployed... 3,239 3,146 3,042 3,002 3,185 3,009 3,045 2,904 2,640 2,901 2,789 2,810 2,846 2,871 2,66 
Unemployment rate.... 48 46 4.4 4.4 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 41 41 41 3: 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! trae Dh Bh it 96,262 | 97,050] 97,366| 97,457) 97,520| 97,571| 97,638] 97,685} 97,767 | 97,834] 97,919} 98,000| 98,082 | 98,144| 98,21 
Civilian labor force. 57,215 | 58,094| 58,574] 58,728} 58,894] 58,743} 59,130] 58,974) 59,130] 59,207| 59,186] 59,408| 59,483 | 59,320] 59,23 
Participation rate 59.4 59.9 60.2 60.3 60.4 60.2 60.6 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.6 60.6 60.4 60. 
Employed. 54,396 | 55,311] 55,753 | 55,871| 56,165} 55,954] 56,359] 56,392] 56,481) 56,585] 56,685) 56,819] 56,882] 56,926] 56,85 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 56.5 57.0 57.3 57.3 57.6 57.3 57.7 57.7 57.8 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 §7. 
Agriculture.............-00++ 830 827 786 772 797 775 739 779 743 740 841 836 841 812 83 
Nonagricultural 
industries 53,566 | 54,484] 54,967| 55,099] 55,369} 55,179] 55,620) 55,613] 55,738) 55,845 | 55,844] 55,983| 56,041| 56,114] 56,01 
Unemployed...... ..| 2,819 2,783 2,821 2,857 2,729 2,788 2,771 2,581 2,650 2,621 2,501 2,589 2,601 2,395 2,37 
Unemployment rate.... 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.6 47 4.7 4.4 45 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ RAE a: Ne 14,511 14,934] 15,126) 15,139) 15,318] 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300] 15,336] 15,359] 15,382} 15,420| 15,483 | 15,47 
Civilian labor force.............4 7,765 7,806 7,866 7,925 7,956 8,065 8,078 7,977 7,984 7,826 7,901 7,771 7,813 7,839 8,0€ 
Participation rate......... 53.5 52.3 52.0 52.3 51.9 52.8 52.9 52.1 $2.2 51.0 51.4 50.5 50.7 50.6 52 
Employed.......-...sscccseeee 6,419 6,500 6,542 6,617 6,601 6,657 6,750 6,748 6,740 6,512 6,608 6,493 6,508 6,637 6,84 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 44.2 43.5 43.3 43.7 43.1 43.6 44.2 44.1 44.1 42.5 43.0 42.2 42.2 42.9 44 
Agriculture. 275 261 213 298 307 240 285 290 266 234 229 246 202 203 K 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 6,144 6,239 6,329 6,319 6,294 6,417 6,465 6,458 6,474 6,279 6,379 6,247 6,306 6,434 6,61 
Unemployed...... B 1,346 1,306 1,324 1,308 1,354 1,408 1,328 1,229 1,244 1,314 1,293 1,278 1,305 1,201 1,21 
Unemployment rate..., 17.3 16.7 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 1€.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 16.7 15.3 15 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 166,914 | 168,317 | 168,924 | 169,044 | 169,436 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,5+¢ 
Civilian labor force. «4 111,950 | 113,108 | 113,816 | 113,991 | 114,377 | 114,333 | 114,736 | 114,618 | 114,630 | 114,691 | 114,627 | 114,649 | 114,694 | 114,718 | 115,05 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.2 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.7 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.3 67 
EMplOVO. .:.-<cp.ccesenssvanes 106,490 | 107,808 | 108,570 | 108,734 | 109,151 | 109,197 | 109,630 | 109,831 | 110,052 | 109,821 | 109,853 | 109,782 | 109,770 | 109,985 | 110,6s 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.4 64.7 64.7 64.8 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.5 64 
Unemployed 1% 5,459 5,300 5,246 5,257 5,226 5,136 5,106 4,786 4,578 4,870 4,774 4,867 4,924 4,734 4,4 
Unemployment rate.... 4.9 47 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 45 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 41 3 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ F 23,604 | 23,762] 23,794| 23,847| 23,872| 23,895) 23,923) 23,950) 23,978| 24,006| 24,043; 24,081 | 24117| 24,1¢ 
Civilian labor force... 14,817 | 15,134] 15,290} 15,306] 15,372| 15,408; 15,439] 15,365/ 15,434/ 15,398; 15,510| 15,804| 15,746) 15,514| 15,6: 
64.1 64.3 64.3 64.5 64.5 64.6 64.2 64.4 64.2 64.6 65.7 65.4 64.3 64 
13,542 | 13,673 | 13,693] 13,709) 13,672) 13,784| 13,863] 13,837] 13,793| 14,055| 14,341 14,236 | 14,045] 14,1: 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” re $7.1 ” 57.4 57.5 57.5 57.5 57.3 57.7 57.9 57.8 57.5 58.5 59.6 59.1 58.2 58 
Unemployed.........:00 1,538 1,592 1,617 1,613 1,663 1,736 1,655 1,503 1,597 1,605 1,455 1,463 1,510 1,469 1,4 
Unemployment rate.... 10.4 10.5 10.6 10.5 10.8 11.3 10.7 9.8 10.3 10.4 9.4 9.3 9.6 9.5 g 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 1996 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. ij Nov. 
+ 7 St 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 

Participation rate.. 


18,629 | 19,213 | 19,454] 19,505} 20,013] 20,067] 20,119| 20,180} 20,236 | 20,293] 20,351 | 20,407 | 20,464] 20,519] 20,575 
12,267 | 12,774} 13,182} 13,150} 13,795 | 13,640) 13,662| 13,572) 13,746} 13,807| 13,866] 13,910} 13,827] 13,911 13,940 
65.8 66.5 67.8 67.4 68.9 68.0 67.9 67.3 67.9 68.0 68.1 68.2 67.6 67.8 67.8 


Employed.........ecseeeeee 11,127 | 11,642 | 12,094] 12,141] 12,653} 12,538) 12,493]. 12,470| 12,730] 12,756] 12,768] 12,911 12,780 | 12,799} 12,985 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. 59.7 60.6 62.2 62.2 63.2 62.5 62.1 61.8 62.9 62.9 62.7 63.3 62.5 62.4 63.1 
Unemployed 1,140 1,132 1,088 1,009 1,142 1,102 1,169 1,102 1,016 1,051 1,098 999 1,047 1,112 955 
Unemployment rate.... 9.3 8.9 8.3 Tar 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 7.9 7.2 7.6 8.0 6.9 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Selected categories 
1995 1996 Nov, Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Characteristic 


Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 127,644 | 127,855 | 128,580 | 128,430 | 129,175 | 129,384 | 129,639 | 129,364 | 129,708 | 129,804 | 129,715 | 129,894 | 130,565 
--| 67,377 | 68,207} 68,589) 68,707 | 69,164} 69,232 | 69,478| 69,627 | 69,929} 69,567} 69,749) 69,791} 69,639) 69,790} 70,441 
57,523 | 58,501} 59,055) 59,148 | 59,416/ 59,197] 59,697} 59,756} 59,710] 59,796| 59,958) 60,013] 60,076) 60,104} 60,125 


42,048 | 42,417 | 42,631 | 42,607 | 42,909} 42,513] 42,509} 42,329] 42,273 | 42,448 | 42,589] 42,697 | 42,527) 42,817| 43,043 


32,063 | 32,406 | 32,509} 32,631| 32,826| 32,578! 32,699| 32,473 | 32,445] 32,519] 32,866] 32,933} 32,843] 33,021| 32,801 
Women who maintain 


SOTO rc-catestactrevnccaciaoess 7,164 7,363 7,444 7,500 7,501 7,556 7,720 7,838 7,858 7,847 7,901 7,941 7,891 7,866 7,709 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 1,814 1,869 1,829 1,878 1,988 1,932 1,905 1,989 1,941 1,929 1,913 1,841 1,898 1,787 1,845 
Self-employed workers........1 1,580 1,518 1,464 1,475 1,448 1,353 1,414 1,424 1,444 1,404 1,492 1,487 1,527 1,463 1,497 
Unpaid family workers........., 45. | 56 _ 68 66 62 15 59 70 50 40 53 §1 40 60 49 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 112,448 | 114,171 | 115,133 | 115,212 | 115,560 | 115,987 | 116,533 | 116,608 | 116,969 | 116,653 | 117,104 | 117,323 | 117,286 | 117,623 | 118,104 
Government «| 18,362 18,217 | 18,270} 18,266} 18,385] 18,144) 17,994} 18,036] 17,807 | 18,099] 18,338] 18,254} 18,033] 18,029] 18,184 
Private industries... 94,086 | 95,954) 96,863] 96,946) 97,176] 97,843 | 98539} 98,572] 99,162 | 98,554) 98,766} 99,069] 99,253} 99,594] 99,920 


Private households........ | 963 928 956 934 1,002 882 869 922 967 870 910 946 864 865 907 
ONG aereeerekcete oes eres 93,123 | 95,025 | 95,907) 96,012} 96,174] 96,962 | 97,671| 97,650} 98,195] 97,684] 97,856] 98,122] 98,389] 98,729] 99,013 
Self-employed workers 8,902 8,971 9,023 9,109 9,445 9,124 9,292 9,159 9,106 9,126 8,887 8,923 8,926 8,904 9,027 
Unpaid family workers......... 110 122 140 149 162 136 108 130 148 128 131 129 81 89 98 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOGSONS: 2 haces tetceceasece cess 4,473 4,315 3,983 4,338 4,426 4,262 4,153 4,402 4,019 4,025 4,017 3,992 3,916 3,898 3,893 
Slack work or business 
conditions send A 2 AT 4 2,388 2,107 2,353 2,423 2,378 2,344 2,491 2,300 2,375 2,211 2,122 2,159 2,196 2,224 
Could only find part-time 
WON ce sakes ciivatusnssxon 1,702 1,605 1,559 1,653 1,552 1,550 1,518 1,629 1,391 1,347 1,522 1,519 1,476 1,399 1,381 
Part time for noneconomic 
FORSOINSI er ta vsseenw-=,--: 17,734 | 17,770| 17,957} 17,868} 18,340] 18,070} 18,120] 18,176) 18,336] 18,322} 18,015] 18,093) 17,690} 18,131] 17,951 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


FOASONSimstise-ssiense cope cncend 4,279 4,123 3,815 4,162 4,163 4,098 3,937 4,235 3,806 3,782 3,872 3,854 3,728 3,726 3,678 
Slack work or business 
conditions.. aa 2,346 2,263 2,001 2,214 2,310 2,277 2,210 2,374 2,159 2,220 2,102 2,037 2,040 2,095 2,096 
Could only find part-time 
WOK coceecRemsceeser sss pasi 1,663 1,576 1,543 1,622 1,512 1,523 1,475 1,603 1,347 1,298 1,509 1,485 1,435 1,364 1,337 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1996 1997 


Selected categories = st 
1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 


Characteristic 


Total, all workers...........0+ 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.4 §:3 5.2 49 48 5.0 48 49 49 47 4.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 year: 17.3 16.7 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 16.7 15.3 15.0 
Men, 20 years and over.... 4.8 4.6 4.4 4.4 4.6 44 44 4.2 3.8 4.2 4.0 41 41 41 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over... 49 48 4.8 49 4.6 4.7 47 4.4 45 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 4.0 
White, total 49 47 4.6 4.6 46 45 45 4.2 4.0 42 4.2 4.2 43 41 3.8 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.... 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 

Men, 20 years and over. teed 1 : i i il " i i A ( 

Women, 20 years and ovet.............-4 43 41 4.2 43 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.3 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 


Men, 16 to 19 years..... 37.1 36.9 41.2 38.6 | 42.7 37.4| 41.4) 37.3 32.6} 41.1 32.9 33.1 38.7 27.8 35.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years 34.3 30.3 30.0 31.2 27.5 31.3 23.7 25.3 33.8 | 24.5 25.1 26.2 28.4 29.0 32.7 
Men, 20 years and over.. 8.8 9.4 9.2 8.8 9.2 9.0 9.3 8.4 8.4 91 8.2 7.5 7.8 8.3 7.6 
Women, 20 years and over... 8.6 8.7 8.9 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.2 8.4 9.4 941 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.2 8.4 
Hispanic origin, total... 9.3 8.9 8.3 red 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.1 7.4 7.6 7.9 7.2 7.6 8.0 6.9 
Married men, spouse present............. 3.3 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 or 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.6 rat 2.6 2.3 
Married women, spouse present. 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 
Women who maintain families. 8.0 8.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 9.0 9.1 75 7.6 8.0 7.4 8.1 ed. Tat 8.1 
Full-time workers... 5.5 5.3 5.3 52 5.2 5.1 5.1 4.8 47 49 47 47 48 4.6 44 
Part-time workers... 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.8 5.7 6.0 aut, Si: 5.2 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.5 5.2 5.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WTS inns rcp ccncsisecccnponnceccente ne caraareeses 5.8 5.5 §.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 49 5.0 5.1 4.8 4.6 
Mining 5.2 SA 49 76 6.0 4.2 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.3 3.8 5.3 2.9 6.0 3.1 
Construction.. 11.5 10.1 10.3 9.4 10.1 9.0 9.6 8.7 8.4 8.5 8.7 9.3 8.6 8.7 76 
Manufacturing... 49 48 47 48 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 441 4.3 41 4.2 3.7 3.6 
Durable goods. 4.4 45 45 47 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.0 3.0 
Nondurable goods.... ‘ 5.7 5.2 Sei 5.0 4.8 5.3 5.2 5.8 5.3 5.0 6:5 49 5.5 47 43 
Transportation and public utilities......... 4.5 41 3.5 4.0 44 4.3 41 2.8 3.6 2.9 3.4 3.9 3.9 3.2 2.8 
Wholesale and retail trade............:00008 6.5 6.4 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.3 6.2 61 6.5 6.0 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] d 


Weeks of Annual average 1996 1997 
lia T 

unemployment 1995 | 1996 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Less than 5 weeks... 2,700 2,633 | 2,819] 2,671} 2,801| 2,591] 2,650) 2,354) 2,523) 2,538| 2,352| 2,598| 2,470| 2,639| 2,357 
5 to 14 weeks.... 2,342 2,287 | 2,252| 2,357| 2,223| 2,382) 2,380) 2,156] 2,022| 2,211] 2,071] 2,134] 2,142] 1,883] 2,078 
15 weeks and ove 2,363 2,316 | 2,184) 2,179) 2,155) 2,163| 2,064) 2,092) 2,071) 2,063) 2,157) 2,012| 2,127] 1,983] 1,840 
1,085 1,053 | 1,018 976 943 | 1,025/ 1,001; 1,058] 1,078) 1,045) 1,082 931} 1,035 890 882 
1,278 1,262} 1,166] 1,203! 1,212] 1,138] 1,063] 1,034 993 1,018} 1,074] 1,082] 1,092] 1,093 958 
Mean duration, in WeeKS............00+ 16.6 16.7 16.0 15.8 16.0 16.0 15.3 15.2 15.1 15.1 16.6 15.9 16.0 16.6 15.6. 

Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.3 8.3 77 7.8 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average | 1996 1997 
unemployment 1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
“it T 

Job losers 3,476 3,370 | 3,261) 3,221) 3,245| 3,163| 3,187] 2,979] 2,902] 3,145) 2,903) 3,064] 3,017] 2,906] 2,799 

On temporary layoff. 1,030 1,021 994 987 953 944) 1,021 976 871 925 877 865 878 987 801 

Not on temporary layoff. 2,446 2,349 | 2,267] 2,234] 2,293] 2,218] 2,167] 2,003] 2,031) 2,220} 2,026) 2,199| 2,140] 1,920] 1,998 

Job leavers...... | 824 774 825 845 890 787 784 754 801 829 822 915 868 723 647 

Reentrants... 2,525 2,512] 2,523] 2,556] 2,505] 2,648] 2,535| 2,420] 2,306] 2,359] 2,244) 2,144) 2,259] 2,245| 2,230 

New entrants... 579 580 586 626 600 647 647 577 574 481 553 544 561 553 562 

Percent of unemployed 
46.9 46.6 45.3 44.4) 448 43,7 446} 44.3 444 46.2 44.5 46.0 45.0 45.2 44.9 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.1 13.8 13.6 13.2 13.0 14.3 14.5 13.2 13.6 13.4 13.0 13.1 15.4 12.8 
Not on temporary layoff. 33.0 32.5 31.5 30.8 31.7 30.6 30.3 29.8 30.9 32.6 StH 33.0 31.9 29.9 32.0 
Job leavers...... | 11.4 10.7 ANS. Aidan 12.3 10.9 11.0 11.2 12.2 12.2 12.6 13.7 12.9 11.2 10.4 
Reentrants... 34.1 34.7 35.1 35.3 34.6 36.6 35.4) 36.0 35.0 34.6} 34.4 32.2 33.7 34.9 35.8 
New entrants... 7.8 8.0 8.1 8.6 8.3 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.7 wat 8.5 8.2 8.4 8.6 9.0 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’... ‘ a 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 a3 2.3 2.2 24 2.3 24 22 2.2 24 2.0 
Job leavers.. 6 6 6 6 ye 6 6 6 6 6 6 ut 6 5 Hs} 
Reentrants... : 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.9 1.8 de? eee 1.6 1.6 ile 1.6 1.6 
New entrants...... mesccoeets 4 4 4 5 4 5 5 4 4 A 4 A A 4 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Sex and age 
Sees BU iad 1996 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
| a sb 
Total, 16 years and over... 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 §.2 49 48 5.0 4.8 49 49 47 46 
16 to 24 years........ r 12.1 12.0 11.9 11.9 12.2 12.0 11.8 11.4 10.9 11.5 10.9 11.3 11.3 UAL 10.8 
16 to 19 years.. 17.3 16.7 16.8 16.5 17.0 17.5 16.4 15.4 15.6 16.8 16.4 16.4 16.7 15.3 15.0 
16 to 17 years.. 20.2 18.9 17.0 19.3 17.7 19.7 19.4 18.5 18.4 17.3 17.5 ie 19.5 17.3 17.9 
18 to 19 years.. 15.3 15.2 17.0 14.7 16.6 15.2 14.6 13.3 13.7 16.3 15.8 15.6 14.6 14.1 13.4 
20 to 24 years. 9.1 9.3 9.0 9.1 9.4 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.2 8.4 TA 8.3 8.1 8.6 8.4 
25 years and over.. 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
25 to 54 years.. 45 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.5 
55 years and ove 3.7 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.3 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 
Men, 16 years and over.. ; 5.6 5.4 52 5.1 5.4 5.1 5:2 49 45 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.8 45 
16 to 24 years...... CL 12.5 12.6 12.5 12.3 12.9 12.0 12.2 11.8 10.3 12.1 11.4 12.0 12.1 12.2 11.6 
16 to 19 years. 18.4 18.1 18.4 17.4 18.4 17.9 17.9 17.2 15.2 19.0 17.2 17.8 17.5 16.3 15.4 
16 to 17 years... 21.1 20.8 18.9 20.6 20.4 19.6 21.4 20.5 17.8 19.9 18.6 17.5 18.9 18.0 19.0 
18 to 19 years 16.5 16.3 19.0 15.4 17.1 15.4 15.7 15.2 13.5 18.2 16.2 18.1 16.5 14.9 13.7 
20 to 24 years... 9.2 9.5 9.2 9.3 9.8 8.6 8.9 8.7 75 8.2 8.1 8.7 9.1 9.8 9.4 
25 years and over... 4.3 41 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 
25 to 54 years... 4.4 4.2 4.0 3.9 44 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.5 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.2 
55 years and over.... 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Women, 16 years and over............ 5.6 5.4 5.5 5.5 6.3 5.5 | 5.3 49 5.2 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.1 46 47 
16 to 24 years. 11.6 11.3 11.3 11.4 11.4 11.9 11.3 10.9 11.6 10.8 10.4 10.5 10.3 9.9 10.0 
16 to 19 years... 16.1 15.2 15:2 15.5 15.5 16.9 14.9 13.6 16.0 14.4 15.5 15.0 15.8 14.3 14.6 
16 to 17 years... 19.2 16.9 15.1 18.1 14.9 19.7 17.1 16.5 19.0 14.4 16.4 17.8 20.1 16.5 16.8 
18 to 19 years... 14.0 14.0 15.0 14.0 16.2 15.0 13.3 11.3 13.8 14.3 15.4 13.1 12.6 13.2 13.1 
20 to 24 years... 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.8 9.1 9.3 8.9 8.6 7.3 7.8 7A 7.3 7.2 
25 years and over. 4.4 4.3 4.3 45 41 4.2 4.2 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.6 3.6 
25 to 54 years... 4.5 4.4 45 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.0 41 441 4.2 3.8 3.7 
55 years and over. 3.6 3.5 3.0 3.3 2.9 2.6 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.4 2.6 27 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. | Sept. ct. Oct. | Sept. ct. 
ae 1996 | 1997 | 1997° aus 1996 | 1997 | 1997° 

Alabama... 48 5.0 4.7)| Missouri... 47 4.0 41 
Alaska... 78 75 7.4|| Montana... 49 49 5.0 
INEZ ONG. sen etcercexinenscesoscatctecy facasneneereesesed Wh 4.2 2.9 2.6 2.3 
Arkansas 5.6 5.2 5.5 4.4 4.2 
California... 7.0 6.4 4.2 2.8 2.8 
Colorado. 41 3.4 3.1|| New Jersey. 6.2 5.4 5:2 
Connecticut 5.8 4.6 4.7|| New Mexico. 8.3 6.0 5.9 
Delaware 5.4 3.7 3.6|| New York..... 6.1 6.4 6.4 
District of Columbia. 8.4 8.1 8.5|| North Carolina 4.2 3.7|-" ~3.4 
Florida 5.0 48 4.5|| North Dakota 2.9 22 1.9 
4.6 4.5 49 45 4.5 

6.3 5.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 

5.1 5.0 6.1 5.4 5.1 

§.3 4.6 5.0 5.3 48 

3.8 3.6 48 49 5.0 

3.9 271) 2.6|} South Carolina... : 6.2 4.6 3.5 

4.6 3.8 3.7|| South Dakota.. 3.2 2.6 2.6 

Kentucky... 5:71 Ge 5.1 5.4 5.0 
Louisiana 6.8 Si, 5.4 5.3 5.4 
49 4.8 3.5 2.8 3.0 

Maryland... 47 47 UGH MOCO: Js tncsnetecenansssssnasites nee sarlaneencneenaas 46 3.7 3.8 
Massachusetts 4.0 4.0 3.7|| Virginia... 43 4.0 3.6 
Michigan...... 48 4.0 3.9|| Washington. 6.4 5.3 44 
Minnesota. 4.0 3.2 3.2|| West Virginia.. 75 6.3 6.5 
Mississippi... 6.0 5.9 6.1]| Wisconsin... é 3.4 3.7 3.4 
Wyoming 5.0 43 4.2 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


sui Oct. Sept. Oct. a Oct. Sept. Oct. 
le Pp e Pp 
1996 1997 i 1997' ail| 1996 al 1997 1997' 
Alabama... 1,831.0 1,847.5 1,851.1 || Missouri... 2,579.5 2,611.3 2,615.2 
Alaska... 262.9 266.7 265.6 || Montana. 360.8 364.6 366.2 
Arizona. 1,926.3 1,991.8 2,010.3 || Nebraska.. 839.2 855.5 854.8 
Arkansas.. 1,089.0 1,098.9 1,099.2 || Nevada..... 859.3 904.7 905.4 
California.. 12,888.3 13,206.6 13,231.1 || New Hampshire.. 565.9 573.0 575.1 


1,913.2 1,949.7 1,953.6 || New Jersey 
1,592.5 1,622.7 1,622.0 || New Mexico. 


3,660.8 3,717.9 3,724.4 
696.4 708.6 709.1 


379.3 392.6 394.2 7,952.0 8,042.0 8,060.6 
District of Columbia. 619.7 611.9 610.7 || North Carolina. 3,599.5 3,647.0 3,644.1 
Florida 6,237.6 6,449.7 6,458.6 || North Dakota. 310.3 318.5 319.0 


3,546.4 3,644.7 3,666.2 
529.2 529.7 528.5 
497.7 503.8 506.3 

5,694.9 5,766.3 5,768.0 

2,826.9 2,847.7 2,857.5 


5,362.0 5,360.3 
1,400.2 1,403.7 
1,533.3 1,536.4 
5,451.4 5,461.0 

448.1 448.4 


1,383.6 1,403.9 1,410.8 || South Carolina.... 
1,242.4 1,268.6 1,273.9 || South Dakota.. 
1,679.6 1,715.1 1,708.7 
1,824.2 1,842.6 1,849.0 


1,678.6 1,713.0 1,715.8 

350.2 354.5 353.9 
2,542.1 2,559.6 2,564.9 
8,319.0 8,517.8 8,528.8 


Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


541.0 553.2 552.9 965.3 1,002.6 1,005.3 

MEI Vand iissescscnscicercssenesessconesases 2,215.7 2,251.6 2206.6 WOOMNIONE scranscrsisesseanrneantetiinans signee 276.2 278.2 279.8 
Massachuset «| 3,064.7 3,130.5 3,139.7 || Virginia... 3,159.3 3,227.3 3,235.4 
Michigan..... -| 4,369.8 4,417.1 4,421.4 || Washington. 2,434.9 2,520.0 2,527.7 
Minnesota. 2,441.6 2,492.3 2,495.3 700.7 710.6 711.1 
Mississippi. 1,094.8 1,104.8 1,104.6 2,620.8 2,661.4 2,668.1 
Wyoming.. 222.7 222.0 224.0 


? = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


In thousands] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry 
1995 1996 Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 
| 117,191 | 119,523 | 120,450 | 120,659 | 120,909 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 | 122,440 | 122,492 ] 122,792 | 123,079 | 123,483 
PRIVATE SECTOR. 97,885 | 100,076 | 100,956 | 101,145 | 101,380 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,078 | 103,335 | 103,744 
GOODS-PRODUCING. 24,265 | 24,431 | 24,508} 24,540] 24,581] 24,653] 24,670) 24,667) 24,702) 24,714] 24,713] 24,765) 24,771| 24,815) 24,887 
581 574 $71 571 574 574 §72 573 576 574 574 573 576 574 573 
Metal mining 51 54 54 54 55 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 
Oil and gas extractio 320 317 316 316 317 319 317 319 321 320 321 321 323 322 322 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 105 106 109 109 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 107 
Construction... ve} . 5,160 5,400 5,495 §,521 5,542 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,622 5,625 5,637 5,642 5,650 5,679 
General building contractors..... 1,207 1,254 1,272 1,281 1,287 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,327 
Heavy construction, except 
building.... 752 770 We 772 774 791 777 767 777 766 761 764 762 756 757 
Special trades contractor: 3,201 3,377 3,450 3,468 3,481 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,583 3,595 
Manufacturing.............. 18,524 | 18,457 | 18442) 18,448] 18,465) 18.475] 18,489] 18495] 18498} 18,518] 18514] 18555] 18553] 18,591 18,635 
Production workers.... 12,826)" 12,749) 12,737 | 12,743) 12,758) 12,762) 12,771 12,774 12,790] 12,791 12,792 | 12,815] 12,818} 12,852] 12,879 
Durable goods. 10,683 | 10,766) 10,791 10,803 | 10,821 10,836 | 10,848] 10,856} 10,864] 10,891 10,910 | 10,957} 10,952} 10,986] 11,018 
Production workers...........-. 7,317 7,370 7,390 7,398 7,417 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,546 7,568 
Lumber and wood products..... 769 780 787 788 789 793 797 799 800 797 796 798 798 799 801 
Furniture and fixtures.............. | 510 504 504 505 506 507 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 $11 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PIOGUCIS# ces eccscedeecn'ssezch ences 540 541 541 543 543 543 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 545 544 
Primary metal industries 712 711 708 707 708 708 709 710 708 709 708 711 713 715 714 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,437 1,448 1,457 1,458 1,460 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,481 1,483 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENL......-sesseeceseeteeeeeese 2,067 2,112 ais) 2,119 2,126 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,168 2,175 2,181 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENK........------ceccereeeeeed 352 363 365 366 367 370 372 375 378 379 381 385 384 385 385 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT......-..esesesereeneeeeeees 1,625 1,651 1,649 1,647 1,645 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,667 1,674 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOTICS.......-..eseseceeeeeeeeee 581 610 609 609 610 612 614 618 622 628 632 637 639 644 647 
Transportation equipment. 1,790 1,781 1,790 1,793 1,802 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,840 1,850 1,870 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment. 971 963 960 961 966 964 969 957 960 967 965 985 973 977 994 
Aircraft and parts. 451 460 475 479 483 487 491 495 498 505 510 514 $15 518 522 
Instruments and related 
PNOQUCIS onsale onwtcnesenatdnad 843 854 854 856 854 854 853 855 854 856 859 858 858 860 859 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 390 387 386 387 388 388 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 385 381 
Nondurable goods... | 7,841 7,691 7,651 7,645 7,644 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,617 
Production workers... i, 5,508 5,379 5,347 5,345 5,341 5,335. 5,334 5,334 5,336 5,325 5,310 5,290 5,300 5,306 §,311 
Food and kindred products... 1,692 1,693 1,688 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 
Tobacco products 42 41 42 42 41 42 42 41 41 41 41 40 40 41 42 
Textile mill products... 663 624 616 615 615 612 612 609 609 607 608 604 605 603 602 
Apparel and other textile 
PROCUCIS Ho casera casentetes end 936 864 844 840 835 831 827 822 818 816 810 810 803 801 798 
Paper and allied products. 693 681 679 678 678 678 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 676 675 
Printing and publishing............ 1,546 1,538 1,535 1,534 1,534 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,552 
Chemicals and allied products! 1,038 1,032 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,029 
Petroleum and coal products... 145 142 141 140 139 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 AST 137 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...............++44 980 981 985 985 985 987 988 988 988 989 986 991 990 992 992 
Leather and leather products... 106 96 93 94 94 94 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 89 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........02++ 92,925 | 95,092 | 95,942] 96,119] 96,328 | 96,509} 96,674] 97,004} 97,132] 97,342 | 97,727| 97,727 | 98,021] 98,264) 98,596 
Transportation and public 
utilities. 6,132 6,261 6,303 6,288 6,351 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,473 6,500 6,509 
Transportation... ee 3,904 4,038 4,078 4,065 4,121 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,232 4,250 4,256 
Railroad transportation............ 238 231 229 228 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 225 227 226 229 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit...........-.0++ 419 439 447 449 452 453 455 460 458 457 461 464 457 459 462 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,587 1,641 1,649 1,642 1,656 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,711 1,709 
Water transportation 175 173 173 173 175 175 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 180 179 
Transportation by air ee 1,068 1,122 1,142 1,133 1,168 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,220 1,222 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 1S 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 401 417 424 426 428 431 432 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 441 
Communications and public 
utilities. 2,229 2,223 2,225 2,223 2,230 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,253 
Communications... 1,318 1,338 1,347 1,347 1,354 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 1,386 1,390 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services. 911 885 878 876 876 876 877 873 872 869 869 864 865 864 863 
Wholesale trade. i 6,378 6,483 6,549 6,559 6,570 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,709 6,733 
Retail trade..........ccssscesseeesseseenees 21,187 | 21,625 | 21,847] 21,912} 21,917] 21,922] 21,945| 22,029} 22,026 | 22,079] 22,159] 22,189 | 22,215 | 22,249| 22,354 
Building materials and garden 
GUD OUGGS Hie isac shh caevitiatominenaned 868 892 909 914 914 918 922 931 932 928 930 929 926 926 933 
General merchandise stores.....) 2,681 2,726 2,761 2,769 2,757 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,825 2,848 
Department stores.........0:000004 2,346 2,388 2,418 2,425 2,420 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,458 | 2,470 2,469 2,476 2,507 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Se ee eee ee eee 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry +— <j 
1995 | 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.? 
= a a 
Food stores... 3,366 | 3,485] 3,467] 3,468) 3,474] 3,477) 3,478] 3,480] 3,482) 3,487| 3,502) 3,505 3,507 | 3,519 | 3,523 
Automotive dealers an 
S@IVICE StatiONS..........ccceeeeeeeee: 2,190] 2,270] 2,300) 2,304] 2,307] 2,311 2315), 2S1OHim wasiOle wesSTS)\ieue,S18iln 12,325.) | 62ad7 2,335 | 2,343 


New and used car dealers....... 996 1,032 1,045 1,048 1,051 1,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,057 1,057 1,060 1,064 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,125 1,101 1,107 1,106 1,107 1,103 1,104 1,105 1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 1,102 1,107 1,105 
Furniture and home furnishings 


STORES ea vvsesitocvasenaeesvesnrscaeeneanaee 946 985 1,010 1,021 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,044 1,049 1,053 1,061 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,354 7,499 7,530 7,551 7,552 7,556 7,525 1,901 7,572 '7,595 7,639 7,618 7,626 7,623 7,653 
Miscellaneous retail rar : 

establishments...........-.....+-/ 2,658 2,717 2,763 2,779 2,786 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,844 2,856 2,861 2,888 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate... 6,806 6,899 6,949 6,962 6,971 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 7,106 7,125 


Finance... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks... 


3,231 3,301 3,334 3,343 3,351 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427 3,440 3,455 
2,025 2,024 2,029 2,030 2,032 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,048 2,051 2,058 
1,466 1,466 1,473 1,475 1,478 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 1,494 1,499 


Savings institutions.. ee 276 263 257 256 255 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 250 250 
Nondepository institutions....... 463 516 530 §32 533 530 534 539 542 543 545 549 554 558 559 
Security and commodity 

brokersuen nies cnwae 525 551 564 568 §72 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 604 609 
Holding and other investment 

Offices... 217 210 211 213 214 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 225 227 229 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers......... <= 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

and service... 

Real estate. 

Services’....... Bs 

Agricultural services... 3 582 625 639 638 647 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 680 685 690 

Hotels and other lodging place: 1,668 1,716 1,731 1,738 1,743 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,756 1,765 1,762 

Personal services. as 

Business services. 


Services to buildings...............4 882 897 896 895 893 897 896 902 903 903 901 894 902 901 904 
Personnel supply services 2,476 2,646 2,706 2,721 2,743 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,732 2,762 2,770 2,817 
Help supply services.............. 2,189 2,341 2,391 2,406 2,427 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,423 2,427 2,480 
Computer and data 
Processing Services............-.. 1,090 1,208 1,246 1,256 1,268 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,360 1,375 1,388 1,401 
Auto repair services 
and parking... 1,020 1,084 1,107 Waite a dutir? 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,145 1,149 1,158 
Miscellaneous repair services... 359 375 380 380 380 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 389 392 
Motion piCtures.........-ccsesececeeeses 488 §22 528 530 530 §32 529 528 532 537 539 550 549 581 552 
Amusement and recreation 
services. 1,417 1,466 1,481 1,483 1,480 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 1,561 1,581 
Health services. ..| 9,230 9,469 9,552 9,567 9,586 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,748 9,769 
Offices and clinics of medical 
(3 {0,04 (0) p: Soy Coe a peor 1,609 1,679 1,700 1,703 1,713 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,745 1,754 1,762 1,771 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities. =| 1,691 1,732 1,745 1,747 1,750 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 1,766 1,767 
Hospitals. 3,772 3,814 3,834 3,839 3,841 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 3,898 3,908 
Home health care services...... 629 665 674 673 677 676 678 684 682 682 685 685 684 683 685 
Legal services. me 921 930 939 940 942 943 946 951 952 953 957 957 962 963 971 
Educational services 1 1,965 2,020 2,041 2,040 2,042 2,046 2,047 2,062 2,062 2,074 2,089 2,094 2,105 2,115 2,125 
Social services............ | 2,336 2,403 2,425 2,426 2,432 2,438 2,445 2,458 2,466 2,474 2,494 2,497 2,502 2,509 2,516 
Child day care services. 563 569 576 575 578 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 597 596 598 
Residential care an 643 672 681 683 684 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 707 710 711 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.............-+. 80 85 86 87 87 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 88 89 
Membership organizations........ 2,146 2,185 2,190 2,191 2,192 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 2,205 2,202 
Engineering and management 
SQRVICOS io. 0 enc cnscs cnepteh son csencaanar 2,731 2,846 2,894 2,906 2,916 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,038 3,061 3,076 
Engineering and architectural 
SOINICOS iS cnccscee Sotes erences 815 839 852 854 857 862 866 869 869 877 878 881 886 891 896 
Management and public 
FOIAUOMS: acc ceeesecetcenccceseseate 805 873 904 911 913 919 923 936 941 950 959 968 969 977 979 


19,447 | 19,494) 19,514] 19,529] 19,547] 19,545) 19,579| 19,565} 19,639/ 19,719| 19,804| 19,714] 19,744| 19,739 
2,757 2,732 2,728 2,723 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,690 2,680 2,689 2,686 


1,901 1,874 1,870 1,862 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,830 1,824 1,834 1,822 
4,624 4,620 4,621 4,621 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,664 4,662 4,655 4,662 
1,924 1,925 1,927 1,928 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,961 1,962 1,954 1,952 
2,700 2,695 2,694 2,693 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,703 2,700 2,701 2,710 
12,066 | 12,142) 12,165} 12,185 |) 12,207] 12,214] 12,236] 12,226] 12,305] 12,359] 12,450] 12,372) 12,400| 12,391 
6,748 6,807 6,815 6,831 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 6,954 7,030 6,957 6,965 6,965 
Other local government. 5,243 5,318 5,335 5,350 5,354 5,358 5,361 5,378 5,376 5,403 5,405 5,420 5,415 5,435 5,426 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry sail 
1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.? 
+ 
PRIVATE SECTOR............:-cesceseeeeeeees 34.5 34.4} 345] 347] 344/ 348] 348] 345] 345| 346] 344] 346) 345] 345] 348 
GOODS-PRODUCING......... 41.0 AVA |e44edil  cANS3|> 4A ee 4te) V4tcAl) Ata rata Ata 412 Atal (41.2) 44:3) 412 
MINING ef wssccccccscbsecsnaseaseseiconecostacvsnscbees NS  aarz. 45.3| 453] 45.7] 447] 458) 459] 453] 460] 454] 454] 455| 45.1) 45.1) 45.3 
MANUFACTURING..... 41.6 416| 41.7] 420] 41.8] 41.9] 421] 421] 420] 41.8] 41.8] 418] 41.9] 42.0] 42.1 
Overtime hours 4.4 45 4.6 47 47 47 49 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 47 48 49 


Durable goods. f 
Overtime hours..... “ 47 48 48 49 5.0 5.0 5.2 §.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.4 a2 
Lumber and wood products.. 
Furniture and fixtures........... 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 


Primary metal industries...........:00 44.0 44.2 44.3 44.6 44.4 44.6 44.8 45.1 44.8 44.7 44.4 45.0 44.9 45.1 45.3 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products....... 44.4 445| 446] 446| 447| 446/ 448) 452) 447) 445) 443) 452) 45.1 45.3 | 45.0 


Fabricated metal products................ 42.4 42.4) 423] 424) 424) 425] 426) 429) 426| 424] 424) 423) 424] 425| 426 
Industrial machinery and equipment.... 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.3 43.2 43.4 43.5 43.9 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.8 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.3 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.9 41.9 
Transportation equipment... es 43.8 44.0 44.3 446| 447| 446] 45.0 44.8) 445/ 442) 43.7) 443 43.9} 443) 43.9 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 44.9 44.9 44.9 45.2 45.6 45.3 45.7 45.3 45.2 44.8 44.0 44.7 44.1 44.8 44.1 
Instruments and related products........ 4 41.4 417 41.9 42.0 41.6 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.8 41.7 42.3 42.0 41.9 42.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... ‘| 39.9 39.7/ 39.9| 404) 39.9} 405] 402) 405] 403) 40.1 40.4} 40.2) 403] 40.2) 406 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 405} 40.7) 409] 40.7| 408) 409] 409] 408) 406] 406] 407) 409] 409) 41.1 
Overtime hours. 4.0 441 4.2 43 4.2 4.3 4.4 4.4 43 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.4 45 
Food and kindred products.. 41.1 41.0 411 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.4 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.3 41.6 


Textile mill products..............+. 40.8 40.6) 41.2) 415 41.2| 40.9 41.2) 41.7/ 41.4} 41.2) 41.3 41.2) 41.4) 41.3) 41.6 
Apparel and other textile products........ 37.0 37.0 S723) (8%4 |) BZ.) 37.2) 387.5") 37.5 | ° 37.1 37.4| 36.9] 37.1 37.3 37.2| 37.1 
“Paper and allied products.............+-+:++ 43.1 43.3 43.6| 43.7) 43.7] 43.7] 438) 43.9] 43.8]: 434) 4385] 43.4] 43.7 43.7 | 44.0 


Printing and pubiishing............:0:0:0s00e 38.2 38.2} 382) 38.4; 383) 385) 386] 385 38.3 38.3 | 384] 383) 38.7 38.7} 38.9 
Chemicals and allied products... 43.2 43.2} 43.3] 43.5 4.2) 43.3) 43.3 43.1 43.3) 434 43.0} 43.3| 43.4] 43.2) 43.6 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Leather and leather products.. 


41.5 415/ 41.3) 41.8) 41.4] 41.7) 418) 42.0] 416) 41.5 417 41.7) 41.6] 41.9 421 
38.0 38.1 38.9) 388) 384/ 389) 387) 385] 382] 38.1 38.4} 38.0 38.4 | 38.6 38.8 


SERVICE-PRODUCING..............-.00ceesese04 32.7 32:7) 32.7\| 33.0} 327) 33.0 33:0] 32.7) 32.7) 329) $2.7) 829) 92.8) 32.8 |) 33:4 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.................2ceeeeeeneed 39.4 39.6; 39.8) 39.9; 395) 39.7| 398) 393] 395) 39.6} 39.0} 40.1 39.9} 39.8} 40.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............2.00cesceeeeeed 38.3 38.3} 38.3) 385) 382] 386) 386| 384] 384, 385] 383] 384) 383] 383] 388 
BAI AD Ey ce nn csehnececerccncsnnonececneseres 28.8 28.8} 28.9) 29.0} 288] 29.1 29.1 28.9| 28.9) 289] 288] 29.1 28.8 || (28.9)| | 28.9 


? = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Industry ir 


1995 | 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.? 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $11.98 | $12.03 | $12.05 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.31 | $12.35 | $12.40 | $12.47 


13.04 13.47 | 13.62 | 13.69} 13.73] 13.76) 13.79] 13.80] 13.85] 13.86] 13.86) 13.94] 13.97] 14.07] 14.10 


15.30 15.61 | 15.77} 15.88] 15.98) 15.96| 15.94) 15.96] 16.05] 16.12) 16.10] 16.07] 16.20) 16.27] 16.49 
15.09 15.46 | 15.58) 15.69] 15.73) 15.79} 15.80] 15.86] 15.91 15.95 | 15.96] 16.03] 16.08} 16.12} 16.18 


Manufacturing... orl (aak eed 12.78 | 12.93] 12.99] 13.02) 13.038} 13.07] 13.07 | 13.11] 13.12] 13.11) 13.20] 13.22] 13.35] 13.37 
Excluding overtime....... wat) alee 12.12 | 12.26] 12.29] 12.34] 12.35] 12.37] 12.38] 12.38) 12.42] 12.41] 12.50] 12.61] 12.60] 12.62 
Service-Producing........ccccerreseeeeee.| 10.88 19.25 | 11.43) 11.47} 11.49] 11.54) 11.59} 11.58] 11.63} 11.69; 11.70] 11.77] 11.81] 11.85} 11.94 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.13 14.44) 1453 | 1456] 14.74| 14.64] 14.73| 14.76| 14.80) 1485] 1495] 15.01} 1495] 15.01] 15.07 
Wholesale trade.........ecccceeeesseeeeenees 12.43 12.87 | 13.08] 13.17] 13.12] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42] 13.38] 13.54] 13.54] 13.56] 13.73 
FROM ADG i irivcs enescruestsrenxecsearenesvverssncs | 7.69 7.99 8.13 8.16 8.19 8.21 8.25 8.26 8.28 8.30 8.32 8.36 8.42 8.46 8.49 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 12.32 12.79| 12.98} 13.00) 12.95| 13.08} 13.12] 13.00] 13.18] 13.29] 13.30] 13.49] 13.47] 13.54] 13.63 
CL Se a 11.39 11.79} 11.99] 12.04) 12.05] 12.12] 12.16] 12.16} 12.20] 12.26) 12.26] 12.338] 1236] 12.41] 12.50 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

RUOURTO rence pinredscantncisnsmecn such cnsddtepiessaseaast 7.39 7.43 7.44 7.45 7.46 7.47 7.49 7.49 7.52 7.54 7.53 7.56 7.56 7.58 - 


_ — Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
Annual average 1996 1997 


roe 1995 1996 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 
| PRIVATE SECTOR $ 11.43 | $ 11.81 | $12.00 | $12.06 | $12.11 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.21 | $12.39 | $12.43 | $12.51 
MINING 35 Sscctistnccteerstctons covcapesmecseneced 15.30 15.61] 15.67] 15.95| 16.18] 16.06] 15.98] 16.05| 15.98] 16.11] 16.03] 15.94] 16.23} 16.19] 16.44 
CONSTRUCTION 15.09 15.46 | 15.62] 15.66] 15.73] 15.69] 15.67] 15.75] 15.83) 15.88; 16.00} 16.09] 16.27) 16.30) 16.21 


MANUFACTURING.............020eeseeeeeees 4 912.37 12.78 | 12.93 | 13.07} 13.04] 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09] 13.10} 13.11] 13.15] 13.24] 13.29] 13.37 


Durable goods... 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures............ 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


12.94 13.34 | 13.49] 13.64) 13.62 |-13.58| 13.64) 13.64] 13.64] 13.66| 13.62} 13.71] 13.81] 13.90} 13.95 
10.12 10.44 | 10.57] 10.61] 10.58] 10.60} 10.60] 10.64] 10.71] 10.774—10.82 | 10.80] 10.86} 10.86] 10.90 
9.82 10.15 | 10.28] 10.43] 10.38) 10.34] 10.43) 10.42 | 10.47 | 10.51 | 1053} 10.59} 10.70} 10.67| 10.67 
12.41 12.82 | 12.96] 12.93] 12.99] 13.05} 13.03) 13.06] 13.12] 13.13] 13.20] 13.21| 13.27] 13.31] 13.38 


] 


Primary metal industries.............::000+ 14.62 14.97 | 15.18} 15.15] 15.12] 15.09) 15.16) 15.15} 15.09) 15.16) 15.28) 15.17] 15.27) 15.33) 15.27 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products.... 17.33 17.79 | 18.05} 17.92] 17.71] 17.73] 17.86] 17.88| 17.84] 17.99] 18.09] 17.97] 1826] 1822] 17.92 


Fabricated metal products.... 12.13 12.52 | 12.62} 12.79] 12.75] 12.75) 12.78| 12.80] 12.78] 12.77] 12.69| 12.79) 12.85] 12.89] 12.94 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.24 13.59 | 13.80) 13.97] 13.91] 13.88] 13.93] 13.94) 13.92) 13.95] 1401] 1402] 1418] 14.21} 14.30 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 
Transportation equipment. 


11.69 12.18 | 12.36 | 12.54] 12.46} 12.42] 12.49) 12.55) 12.56] 12.59] 12.69] 12.75] 12.85] 12.95} 13.01 
16.74 17.20 | 17.35 | 17.57) 17.46] 17.40| 17.51) 17.48) 17.47] 17.45| 17.23} 17.47| 17.60] 17.94] 17.94 


Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.34 17.75 | 17.85] 18.12] 18.02] 17.88) 18.01] 18.01) 17.97] 17.92] 17.54] 17.86} 18.05 | 18.52] 18.51 
Instruments and related products 12.71 13.14] 13.34] 13.39] 13.38] 13.39 | 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.54] 13.52] 13.66] 13.64] 13.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.05 10.38 | 10.52] 10.59] 10.59} 10.56] 10.56) 10.53} 10.52} 10.50} 10.52] 10.57} 10.65| 10.67| 10.78 

Nondurable goods..................-++e000+5 11.58 11.97 | 12.12) 12.24] 12.20] 12.19] 12.25] 12.27] 12.27] 12.27 12.37 | 12.33 | 12.40) 1240) 12.50 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco products... 


10.93 11.20] 11.38) 11.46} 11.414} 11.32] 11.40) 11.45) 11.48) 11.45] 11.52] 11.51] 11.51] 11.46} 11.62 
19.41 19.34] 18.60] 18.67] 1856] 18.52] 19.40} 20.32} 20.76| 21.10] 20.95] 19.78] 18.19] 17.93| 17.81 


Textile mill products.... 9.41 9.69 9.77 9.92 9.93 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97} 10.01] 10.01] 10.09] 10.09] 10.14 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.64 7.96 8.01 8.15 8.12 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.33 8.34 8.35 
Paper and allied products............+++++. 14.23 14.67 | 14.86] 14.95] 14.84) 14.78| 14.93] 15.00] 1498] 1499] 15.18] 15.13] 15.19] 15.19] 15.24 
Printing and publishing fs 12.33 12.65 | 12.83] 12.90) 12.86) 12.90} 13.01] 1299] 12.93) 12.90) 13.01} 13.07] 13.22] 13.19} 13.22 
Chemicals and allied products............ 15.62 16.17 | 16.38] 16.45] 16.37) 16.49| 16.42] 16.42] 16.47) 1654] 16.59] 16.57] 16.63] 16.65) 16.89 
Petroleum and coal products.............- 19.36 19.32 | 19.61} 20.26] 20.13} 20.42) 20.51] 19.97] 19.98] 19.94] 20.02} 19.99} 20.25] 20.28} 20.54 


Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products....... 
Leather and leather products... 


10.91 11.24] 11.33] 11.51] 11.49] 11.45} 11.50] 11.53) 11.50] 11.53) 11.57] 11.57] 11.65} 11.64] 11.66 
8.17 8.56 8.73 8.83 8.83 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.13 9.24 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES............ssscseeeersesese 14.13 14.44 | 14.57) 1460] 14.71 | 1466] 14.70] 14.77] 14.72| 14.78] 1495] 15.00} 15.01] 15.04} 15.16 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........0:ssessseeeeseee 4 12.43 12.87 | 13.06] 13.20} 13.18 | 13.26] 13.28] 13.33] 13.32] 13.36] 13.37] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55] 13.74 
RETAIL TRADE 7.69 7.99 8.13 8.16 8.24 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.45 8.47 8.50 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE. 


and 12.82 12.79 | 12.97] 13.02} 1299] 13.15} 13.20] 13.09] 13.18] 13.23] 13.18} 13.35] 13.45] 13.53 


SERVICES is ocaepsuoacencrarsrsenssccnsnenreoreneca 12.15 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


12.07 12.36 
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. Average weekly earings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 1996 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct? | Nov,? 


Industry 


IVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 
Seasonally adjusted. 


$ 406.26 | $414.00 | $420.89 | $410.53 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $434.10 
- —| 413.31) 417.44] 41452] 421.08] 422.47| 418.83] 420.56] 423.16] 421.06] 425.93 | 426.08 | 427.80] 433.96 


Constant (1982) dollars.......... sl 255.07 | 255.51 | 257.30) 261.58) 254.51) 258.86) 259.93] 258.11 | 258.86] 261.53] 259.45] 262.50] 263.12| 262.89| 265.34 
DD etc tncn cascpacrceaenexeeetcnereuve 683.91 707.13 | 712.99) 733.70] 715.16} 732.34) 730.29) 723.86| 731.88 | 737.84] 724.56| 726.86] 740.09} 733.41] 746.38 
ONSTRUCTION..........ccsssessesersees 587.00 | 602.94/ 606.06 | 604.48) 572.57 | 588.38} 601.73} 609.53| 628.45} 627.26| 641.60| 638.77| 650.80] 647.11] 612.74 
ANUFACTURING 


Current dollars 
Constant (1982) dollars... 


$14.59 | 531.65 | 544.35 | 559.40) 541.16) 541.63) 549.36) 547.16) 548.47| 550.20) 540.13 | 552.30} 561.38] 560.84] 569.56 
332.85 | 334.37 | 338.32 | 347.67] 335.50) 334.75 | 339.11] 337.34 | 338.14] 338.79] 332.39 | 339.25| 343.56] 342.81 | 348.14 


JUPADIS GOOS...........eceeseereenreeeny 548.66 | 565.62} 578.72 | 594.70) 576.13) 577.15 | 585.16 | 582.43 | 583.79} 584.65} 570.68 | 585.42 | 595.21] 596.31 | 604.04 


Lumber and wood products. 410.87 425.95 | 433.37 | 437.13] 418.97 | 426.12] 431.42 | 438.37] 442.32 | 446.96| 441.46| 446.04] 450.69] 449.60] 452.35 
Furniture and fixtures. 399.91 416.34 | 433.89 407.93 403.26 | 416.16) 411.59} 416.71 419.35 | 415.94] 428.90] 439.77 434.27 440.67 
Stone, clay, and glass 


555.11} 563.76) 557.28] 531.29] 548.10} 553.78 | 560.27 | 573.34) 572.47| 571.56] 578.60) 586.53] 584.31 | 576.68 
Primary metal industries.. 643.28 | 661.67 | 675.51 | 686.30} 672.84] 673.01] 679.17 | 677.21 | 674.52| 679.17| 670.79} 678.10} 691.73] 691.38} 694.79 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products............sc | 769.45 | 791.66} 814.06) 808.19] 791.64} 787.21] 798.34] 802.81} 797.45| 802.35} 801.39} 805.06| 825.35] 819.90] 809.98 
Fabricated metal products........ { 514.31) 530.85] 542.66] 557.64) 536.78) 539.33) 543.15 | 542.72} 543.15] 544.00} 527.90} 543.58] 552.55] 551.69 | 560.30 
Industrial machinery and 


EQUIDMENL.........--c-ceeeeececeeees 574.62 | 585.73 | 597.54) 620.27} 602.30} 603.78) 610.13] 607.78] 605.52} 605.43) 599.63| 604.26| 619.67) 615.29) 629.20 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment.. .-| 486.30 | 505.47 | 520.36) 537.97| 513.35] 519.16] 527.08| 524.59] 523.75| 528.78 | 522.83] 531.68] 540.99) 543.90] 552.93 
Transportation equipment......... 733.21 | 756.80| 772.08| 801.19 | 778.72] 770.82) 787.95] 781.36] 780.91) 778.27] 730.55| 773.92 | 781.44] 798.33] 796.54 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENL.........--ceeceeeeeeeeeeee 778.57 769.98 806.82 842.58 | 819.91 804.60 | 824.86] 817.65 817.64 | 811.78 740.19 | 798.34] 806.84] 831.55 825.55 
Instruments and related 
NING os J Soaencycctmenrecnveies 526.19 | 547.94] 562.95} 575.77| 557.95) 562.38] 568.43| 561.70} 563.78| 567.75| 557.85| 569.19} 575.09} 571.52] 586.70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 401.00 | 412.09} 427.11] 435.25] 419.36} 423.46] 425.57 | 423.31 | 420.80] 421.05] 415.54] 425.97] 434.52| 435.34] 445.21 
Nondurable goods... 468.99 | 484.79} 499.34] 509.18) 494.10] 492.48] 498.58 | 496.94] 498.16} 499.39] 499.75| 504.30] 513.36} 510.88} 518.75 
Food and kindred products....... 449.22 | 459.20} 475.68) 481.32 | 464.39| 460.72} 463.98] 462.58] 471.83] 467.16| 473.47 | 479.97| 486.87} 480.17 | 490.36 
Tobacco products........ 768.64 773.60 | 766.32 82:27. 727.55 724.13 | 758.54} 780.29] 803.41 827.12 739.54 | 747.68 716.69 708.24 703.50 


Textile mill products... 
Apparel and other textile 


383.93 | 393.41 | 407.41| 416.64} 407.13] 398.57] 408.70} 410.52] 409.53} 415.75) 406.41 | 41642] 423.78] 417.73) 425.88 


POORICES Sec cepossstessectsaxsncvascaraess 282.68 | 294.52 | 301.98) 308.89] 299.63} 302.21} 309.00] 305.41 | 306.16/ 311.85] 300.12} 307.80} 313.21] 313.58] 313.96 
Paper and allied products......... 613.31 635.21 | 655.33) 665.28 | 649.99] 639.97) 649.46] 651.00} 650.13 | 650.57] 657.29) 656.64/ 669.88} 665.32 | 675.13 
Printing and publishing............-, 471.01 483.23 | 496.52) 503.10| 486.11] 491.49] 503.49} 497.52} 492.63} 490.20} 495.68 | 504.50) 518.22) 513.09] 519.55 


Chemicals and allied products..| 674.78 698.54 | 715.81 730.38 705.55 | 710.72 709.34 | 706.06 | 709.86] 712.87 | 708.39 712.51 723.41 720.95 741.47 
Petroleum and coal products...) 846.03 | 842.35] 862.84| 889.41) 905.85) 886.23) 881.93] 846.73] 847.15] 855.43] 854.85] 859.57| 876.83} 878.12] 901.71 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products............e0 452.77 466.46 | 471.33 | 490.33 | 475.69 475.18 | 480.70 480.80 | 479.55 480.80 | 474.37 482.47 | 489.30) 488.88] 494.38 
Leather and leather products..... 310.46 | 326.14] 343.09] 347.02] 332.89] 336.80] 341.11] 337.95} 339.60] 345.71| 330.75| 340.61 | 353.73] 352.42 | 363.13 


RANSPORTATION AND : 

PUBLIC UTILITIES...........scscsseeee4 556.72 | 571.82 | 579.89} 582.54} 570.75} 579.07| 580.65| 578.98| 578.50| 588.24| 589.03] 607.50| 603.40} 598.59 607.92 
[HOLESALE TRADE ..............0.0++4 476.07 492.92 | 500.20} 510.84] 499.52} 510.51 §11.28 | 510.54} 512.82) 517.03} 512.07 | 518.60} 519.17] 520.32) 533.11 
TAIL TRADE...........-cccccssesseened 221.47 230.11 232.52 | 239.09 | 230.72] 236.49} 237.35 | 236.81] 238.18) 243.14] 244.50] 246.21 245.05 | 243.94 | 244.80 
INANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE ............0:000004 442.29 459.16 | 464.33 | 477.83 | 463.74] 482.61 481.80 | 469.93] 473.16} 484.22) 471.84] 481.94] 481.51 485.73 | 502.06 
ERVICES... | 369.04 382.00 | 390.10{ 397.63} 390.08} 400.25; 399.02 | 395.28; 394.31 398.52 | 395.90} 398.75 | 401.70} 404.89] 412.62 
- Data not available. 

= preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


57.6 61.9 67.1 64.5 57.7 63.9 62.5 62.6 61.4 60.3 63.8 62.4 
62.4 60.1 54.5 55.6 48.0 53.9 54.1 59.8 57.0 54.9 57.2 57.9 
$1.7 64.3 60.1 54.9 62.9 60.5 56.5 59.3 54.4 62.6 58.1 61.0 
59.3 59.1 59.0 61.1 57.4 50.7 58.8 58.7 56.5 63.9 61.4 - 


65.3 69.5 70.4 68.7 67.1 67.0 69.1 69.7 65.7 65.6|-__ 67.0 66.2 
65.4 62.5 58.7 §3.2 54.6 52.4 57.9 59.6 59.7 59.0 57.0 56.3 
62.6 63.6 62.6 61.2 62.1 63.1 62.6 58.8 62.8 60.4 64.7 65.0 
64.6 62.2 64.2 65.6 59.7 58.7 59.1 65.0 64.9 67.3 - = 


71.4 69.8 69.8 70.9 70.1 69.8 69.7 69.4 69.4 67.4 67.7 66.2 
66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 60.3 59.1 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 62.6 64.5 64.2 67.4 
67.6 66.6 64.5 64.6 64.3 66.7 66.7 68.4 - = - - 


70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 715 72.1 70.1 69.5 66.6 65.0 
63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 
67.3 66.2 69.4 70.2 68.4 - = = 3 = = - 


1 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
| 


LY Be posrentetkracchen  reoreyrerecensrenearenscecent| 55.8 59.0 60.4 58.6 52.9 58.6 59.4 56.1 52.9 55.0 58.6 58.3 
54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 421 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0 47.5 50.7 
45.7 54.3 47.8 39.2 52.2 52.2 44.2 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 
54.0 50.4 52.9 52.9 $1.4 49.3 51.8 49.6 54.3 58.3 56.5 _ 


61.9 64.7 65.5 59.7 57.6 60.1 62.2 57.9 55.0 $5.4 60.1 59.4 
59.7 50.4 47.5 40.3 42.4 36.3 38.5 43.9 49.3 46.4 45.3 43.9 
47.5 47.8 42.1 38.5 43.2 45.0 48.9 43.2 50.4 46.4 52.5 52.5 
53.2 51.4 50.7 52.5 48.6 48.9 48.6 53.6 55.8 62.9 = - 


62.2 62.2 62.6 63.3 59.4 56.5 56.5 58.6 58.6 55.0 58.3 55.0 
55.8 48.6 43.9 38.8 39.2 39.6 38.8 39.6 43.9 45.0 44.2 44.6 
41.4 41.7 41.0 38.1 39.6 40.6 47.5 46.8 45.3 50.4 48.2 53.2 
53.2 53.2 50.4 49.3 48.6 52.2 55.4 56.8 = = = - 


Over 12-month span: 


1994... 57.9 58.6 60.8 60.8 60.8 63.3 59.4 60.1 57.2 56.5 50.4 49.6 

1995. 46.0 44,2 46.0 47.8 41.0 41.7 38.5 38.8 36.3 37.4 38.1 39.9 

1996... 39.6 42.8 39.2 39.6 42.4 40.3 43.5 40.3 43.5 46.8 46.4 47.1 

— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
ery . ., . . | a 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 184,613 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 
Civilian labor force oe 121,669 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 
Labor force participation rate.............. 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
ERDIOVOG gisnceeccecscsssecsencseventanenrexst| 114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 
Employment-population ratio 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
AQTiculture.........sssseesessvees = 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 
Nonagricultural industries............ 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 
Unemployed 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 
Unemployment rate. 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Not in the labor force 62,944 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry sigs 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Total employment... 105,210 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 
Private sector. 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 
25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 
713 692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 
5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 
Manufacturing... 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 
Service-producing..........:sseseseesneeeees 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 
Transportation and public utilities......., 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 
Wholesale trade.... in 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 
Retail tAdOs.. cs.ciecccecsctensnetereceee S 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 
Finance, insurance, and réal estate... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 
NSOIMICES ceoreuntianzerresnnarconecancenarceoasd 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 
Government... 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 
2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 Pa teT/ 
4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 
10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
a iG 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours... 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 322.02 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 
Mining: 
Average weekly hours 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 447 45.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 541.44 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 
Construction: 
Average weekly hours 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 495.73 513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 
Manufacturing: 
Average-weekly hours..< 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) oa 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::::00+0+ 418.81 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours. 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 475.69 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours... so 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 380.24 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly NOurS.........ssssscssesssssersssessesseesteses 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 183.62 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly NOUIS........-::ccescsessecseeeesseeeeeeeeees 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 325.25 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 
Services: 
Average weekly hours...... 32.6 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 4 8.88 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 289.49 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


en 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 

mr) T 3 iter 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended — 
Sept. 1997 
oe ee ee ee 
Civilian workers ssa nes cae ee cee 126.6} 127.2| 128.3} 129.2] 130.2} 130.9} 132.0] 132.8) 134.1 1.0 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 127.4) 128.0} 129.1) 130.0] 131.3) 131.9) 133.1) 133.9) 135.2 1.0 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical.. 128.9} 129.4, 130.6] 131.4) 132.6] 133.1 133.7| 134.6} 135.8 9 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 126.7; 127.4) 128.5) 129.1 131.1 131.5] 133.2} 134.0) 135.3 1.0 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical. 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8} 132.0} 132.6} 133.6) 134.6) 135.8 9 2.9 

Blue-Collar WOrkers........s:ssesccecesesesesessseeeseaesrneneeees ww] 926:2) 12518) 126:7|) 127.7) 1283) 129.1) 129.8) 130:0) > 81.8 aA ra) 

SOrvice OCCUPATIONS! cscteseversscoseseaccctesctcoverwibbacaunssbasnsinievenss 126.7; 127.4| 128.0] 128.7| 129.7} 131.0} 132.0} 132.7] 134.6 1.4 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 126.5| 127.4] 128.3) 129.3) 130.1) 130.9) 131.5) 132.7) 133.6 if 27 
Manufacturing. 127.3] 128.3) 129.3) 130.4, 131.3) 132.1) 132.6) 133.8) 134.6 6 2.5 

Service-producing 126.6} 127.1] 128.2} 129.1] 130.2} 130.9) 132.1] 132.9] 134.2 1.0 3.1 
Services... 128.9| 129.4) 130.4) 131.2) 132.5) 133.2) 134.1) 134.9) 136.5 1.2 3.0 

Health services 131.1] 132.0) 132.5) 133.4) 134.1) 134.4) 135.2) 135.7) 136.7 Ti 1.9 
Hospitals........ 130.4) 131.4) 132.3) 132.9] 133.6) 133.8) 134.2) 134.6) 135.6 a0) 1.5 
Educational services.. «| 129.8] 130.2} 130.5} 130.8] 133.2} 133.9] 134.0} 134.2} 136.5 1.7 2.5 
Public administration’... | 127.4) 128.3) 129.2) 129.6) 130.7) 131.8) 133.0] 133.0} 134.1 8 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 126.3] 126.8} 127.9} 128.8] 129.8] 130.5) 131.7] 132.5] 133.8 1.0 3.1 
Private industry workers. 126.2| 126.7; 127.9) 129.0] 129.8) 130.6) 131.7) 132.8) 133.9 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 126.5} 127.1 128.3} 129.2) 130.2) 130.8) 131.9) 133.0) 134.1 8 3.0 

Workers, by occupational group: a 

White-collar workers. 127.0} 127.6] 129.0} 130.0] 131.1] 131.7) 133.1] 134.1) 135.2 8 3.1 

Excluding sales occupations.. 127.8} 128.6] 129.9} 130.7) 132.0) 132.5) 133.7) 134.8) 135.9 8 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 129.3] 129.9] 131.6] 132.6) 133.3} 133.7} 134.6) 135.9) 136.7 6 2.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 126.2} 126.9} 128.0} 128.8) 130.9) 131.3) 133.0} 133.9) 135.2 1.0 3.3 
Sales occupations... ae | 123.2] 123.2) 124.8) 126.9) 126.7) 128.1); 130.1) 130.7) 132.2 11 43 
Administrative support occupations, “including clerical... 128.1 129.0} 130.1 130.8) 132.0; 132.5} 133.7} 134.7] 135.9 9 3.0 
BIUO=CONAK WOMKEIS =... sa ccuscsaccenssccuscccensincermusctducaheneaicarnnaet 125.1] 125.6] 126.6) 127.6] 128.1) 129.0) 129.6) 130.8) 131.7 Mf 2.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 125.4] 125.7) 126.5 127.7| 128.2) 129.1 129.6} 130.9) 131.7 6 2.7 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 125.1 1262)" 127.1 128.1 128.7) 129.5] 130.0) 131.2) 132.2 8 2.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations. 122.9} 123.0) 123.9) 124.7) 124.9) 125.2) 126.1 126.8} 128.0 9 2.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 125.9] 126.8} 128.5) 129.3) 130.0) 131.3) 132.8) 133.4) 134.2 6 3.2 
Service OCCUPATIONS...........csessescestssssesessesnecssessseseee] 124.7] 125.2) 125.8} 126.5) 127.4) 128.9} 129.8) 130.9) 133.1 17. 4.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 125.8) 126.3} 127.5] 128.6] 129.2} 130.0] 131.1} 132.1) 133.2 8 3.1 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 126.5} 127.3} 128.2) 129.3} 130.1) 130.9} 131.4) 132.7) 133.6 Fi 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations.. 126.1 127.0} 128.0} 129.0) 129.8) 130.5) 131.1 132.3) 133.1 6 25 
White-collar occupations... 128.1} 129.0} 130.0} 131.0} 132.2} 132.9] 133.5] 134.8] 135.6 6 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. -| 127.2} 128.2) 129.4) 130.2} 131.5] 132.1 132.6) 133.8) 134.5 5 2.3 
Blue-collar occupations...... | 125.5) 126.3) 127.1) 128.3) 128.9) 129.6] 130.2) 131.4) 132.4 8 27 
Construction... 123.1] 123.4) 124.3) 125.3) 125.9) 126.4) 127.2) 128.7) 129.7 8 3.0 
Manufacturing... 127.3] 128.3] 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1] 132.6] 133.8) 134.6 6 25 
White-collar occupations... 128.7; 129.5] 130.5} 131.6] 132.8] 133.6) 133.9) 135.2) 135.8 4 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations. .| 127.4) 128.3) 129.5) 130.5) 131.8] 132.5) 132.8] 133.8] 134.5 5 2.0 
Blue-collar occupations..... -| 126.3) 127.5) 128.4) 129.5) 130.2) 131.1) 131.7) 132.8) 133.7 af Pay 
Durables..........ssssssessseee -| 128.2} 129.0} 129.7} 131.2} 131.9] 132.6} 133.0} 134.1] 135.0 a 2.4 
Nondurables..........::s000 eq 125.7] 127.0} 128.3) 128.9) 130.0) 131.0} 131.7) 133.0) 133.7 AS 2.8 
Service-producing 125.8] 126.2) 127.6] 128.6) 129.5) 130.2) 131.6) 132.5) 133.8 1.0 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.6} 127.2} 128.4) 129.2) 130.3 130.9} 132.2} 133.3) 134.5 9 3.2 
White-collar occupations 126.5) 127.1) 128.5) 129.6) 130.6) 131.1] 132.7] 133.7] 134.9 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.0} 128.7) 130.0] 130.9) 132.2) 132.6) 134.0) 135.1 136.3 9 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations 123.9} 124.0) 125.2} 126.0) 126.4) 127.3) 128.2) 129.2) 130.0 6 2.8 
Service occupations 124.2) 124.8) 125.3) 126.1) 127.1) 128.6) 129.5) 130.6) 132.7 1.6 44 
Transportation and public utilities 126.0} 126.6] 127.9) 128.4] 129.3] 130.4; 131.3] 131.7} 132.9 9 28 
Transportation... 124.7| 125.1] 126.9) 127.7} 128.2} 129.2} 130.6} 130.9) 132.1 9 3.0 
Public utilities. 127.5} 128.5] 128.9) 129.1] 130.4) 131.7} 132.0} 132.5} 133.7 9 2.5 
Communications. 127.4) 128.3) 128.0) 127.5) 129.1) 131.1] 130.2} 130.5} 131.8 1.0 21 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 127.7} 128.7) 130.1 131.1 132.0} 132.4) 134.2) 134.9) 136.0 8 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade 123.8] 124.2] 125.5) 126.4| 127.5) 128.6) 130.1) 131.2) 132.4 9 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.1] 125.0] 125.9] 126.4] 128.0} 129.0} 130.4] 131.9] 133.0 8 3.9 
Wholesale trade 126.1) 127.0) 127.5) 129.3) 129.9} 130.9} 132.9} 133.8} 134.6 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.... 126.2) 127.1) 127.4) 128.7) 130.0) 130.9) 132.6) 133.7) 134.5 6 3.5 
Retail trade......... 122.6] 122.7) 124.5) 124.8) 126.2) 127.4) 128.5) 129.7) 131.1 11 3.9 
Food stores...... 121.8 122.4 123.6 124.4 127.0 128.4 129.8 1.2 2.2 
General merchandise stores.... 121.0 fA 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Series 


1995 


rT 


Dec. | Mar. | June 


Finance, insurance, and real estate... 
Excluding sales occupations......... pe 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 
Insurance.... 


Business services.... 
Health services.. 
Hospitals. 
Educational services 
Colleges and universities..... 


Nonmanufacturing 
White-collar workers... 
Excluding sales occupations.. 
Blue-collar occupations...... 
Service occupations............. 


State and local government workers... 


Workers, by occupational! group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical.... 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Administrative support, including clerical. 
Blue-collar workers. 


Workers, by industry division: 


Services excluding schools 
Health services.. 


Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and universities... 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
Sept. 
Sept. 1997 

130.5 0.9 3.0 
133.5 8 2.9 
133.1 14 2.4 
133.1 8 2.9 
137.0 1.0 3.2 
136.3 1.6 47 
137.0 8 2.1 
135.4 7 1.5 
141.6 2.0 3.0 
142.5 1.9 2.8 
133.3 9 3.3 
134.9 1.0 3.4 
136.2 8 3.1 
129.4 6 2.8 
132.7 17 45 
135.0 3 2.4 
134.8 1.4 2.3 
134.6 1.6 2.3 
135.6 9 2.7 
135.3 1.3 2.7 
133.3 8 2.3 
135.4 1.6 2.3 
134.4 14 1.9 
136.0 8 1.5 
136.3 8 1.6 
135.4 1.7 2.3 
135.7 1.6 2.3 
135.5 17 2.2 
136.3 1.6 

134.1 


Monthly Labor Review 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
‘ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
ihm 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended _ 
bal a Baal ee 
Civilianiworkers ssf Se i l/s ce thre 123.2} 123.9) 125.1] 126.1] 127.2} 128.0} 129.2} 130.1 31.6 1.2 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 124.3) 125.1 126.3; 127.3| 128.6] 129.3) 130.6} 131.5} 133.0 11 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 126.1 126.9| 128.0} ~128.8| 130.2} 130.7) 131.4) |‘ 132.3) 134.0 1.3 2.9 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 123.8 124.7 126.2 127.0 129.0 129.4 131.0 132.0 4133.5 4 3.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. 124.3} 125.2) 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 430.4) 131.4] 132.7 1.0 3.3 

Blue-collar workers..... wel 124.1] 12457] 922.8) 123.9) 124.5) 125.4) 126.2; 127.5) 128.4 rY4 3.1 

Service OCCUPANONS sr-ceacectsctesenscntaneonesensasucossveneoresnennanncatin 122.8| 123.4 124.2} 124.9] 126.2} 127.6} 128.6] 129.3} 131.5 17 42 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCing..........2....sssscssscessssracsssnserseenesnssceenensonsvensny 122.1] 122.9] 123.9) 125.1) 126.1) 126.8] 127.6) 128.9} 129.9 8 3.0 
Manufacturing....... 123.5} 124.3] 125.4) 126.5) 127.7| 128.4) 129.1) 130.3) 131.3 8 2.8 

Service-producing 123.7; 124.3) 125.6} 126.5} 127.7; 1285) 129.8) 130.6) 132.2 1.2 3.6 

126.2| 126.9] 128.0} 128.9] 130.3] 131.1} 132.0} 132.9} 134.8 1.4 3.5 

Health services.... 127.5| 128.4) 129.3) 130.0) 130.8) 131.4) 132.4) 133.1] 134.3 9 20 
Hospitals 126.8] 127.8} 128.6} 129.2} 130.0} 130.5) 131.0} 131.5) 132.5 8 1.9 
Educational services 127.8} 128.5) 128.8) 129.1; 131.6) 132.3) 132.5) 132.6) 135.3 2.0 2.8 
Public administration“... 123.2} 124.1] 124.9] 125.3} 126.6] 127.7} 128.9] 129.0/ 130.3 1.0 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing 123.1] 123.7) 125.0) 125.9) 127.0) 127.8) 129.1) 130.0] 131.5 1.2 3.5 
Private Industry WOFKGIS..........20.0ceecececeeceeeseseenerseeeeeene 122.4, 123.1) 124.4) 125.6) 126.5) 127.3) 128.6) 129.7) 131.0 1.0 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........:.:sseseeseceseseerseseseseneeey 122.6] 123.4] 124.7/ 125.7] 126.8) 127.5] 128.6] 129.9) 131.2 1.0 3.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkeIS........sessssesesessssssesssssnessnsnseserensscassesneee 123.6] 124.3] 125.8} 127.0} 128.0] 128.7} 130.2) 131.3) 132.7 11 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 124.3] 125.2| 126.7] 127.6] 129.0] 129.4; 130.8} 132.0} 133.4 1.1 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 125.3) 126.1 127.8} 128.8; 129.6) 129.9) 131.0) 132.4) 133.7 1.0 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..) 123.4) 124.4) 125.9} 126.8} 128.9) 129.3) 131.0} 132.1) 133.6 es! 3.6 
Sales! OCCUPANONS .ocecscnececnoceeestarnecanepsoeeennnoinvnrueeaneeenes 120.5} 120.4 122.0} 124.4] 123.9] 125.9] 127.8] 128.3] 129.8 1.2 48 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 124.3) 125.3) 126.5 127.3; 128.5) 129.2 130.6} 131.7 132.9 9 3.4 
Blue-Collar WOrkeIs........sesecesesesssvrsssecescsnsessessenssensseneeenerere 120.8; 121.4] 122.5) 123.7} 124.3) 125.1] 126.0} 127.3) 128.3 8 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 121.0) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.2) 125.1 125.8} 127.4) 128.2 6 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... | 121.4) 122.3) 128.4; 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2) 128.5) 129.5 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 118.5} 118.6] 120.0) 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3) 123.0) 124.1 9 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 121.5} 122.6) 124.2) 125.1 125.8) 127.1 128.4; 129.3) 130.2 7 3.5 
Service Occupations. s.c25 cei osrcsorecscrsssnevoneuserbeuccessesstecanee 120.8; 121.4) 122.2) 123.0) 124.1 125.7; 126.6) 127.6} 129.9 1.8 47 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations®......-.:.... 121.8] 122.4] 123.7} 124.9] 125.6] 126.5) 127.7| 128.8) 130.1 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

'GOOdS=PrOdUCING sscxcsssvaxecorct-ccoscasrisasoar-tuicencnseseceseearsecoal 122.1] 122.9} 123.9) 125.1] 126.1] 126.8] 127.5] 128.9} 129.9 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 121.6] 122.4) 123.5} 124.6) 125.7) 126.3) 127.0) 128.3) 129.3 8 29 
White-collar occupations....... | 124.4) 125.3) 126.2} 127.3) 128.6) 129.1) 130.0; 131.4) 132.3 Fi 2.9 
Excluding sales OCCUpatiOnS............:s:scssseresssseeeseeees 123.2| 124.2] 125.3} 126.3] 127.7] 128.1; 128.9] 130.0} 130.9 i) 2.5 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS...........secseseseseseseseceraeeesseneneetanes 120.7) 121.4) 122.4) 123.7) 124.5} 125.3} 126.0} 127.3} 128.4 9 3.1 
Construction...... 116.8; 117.4) 118.3) 119.6] 120.4) 120.8) 122.0) 123.6] 124.7 x] 3.6 
Manufacturing. 123.5] 124.3] 125.4] 126.5] 127.7) 128.4; 129.1] 130.3] 131.3 8 2.8 
White-collar occupations: 125.3] 126.1] 127.1) 128.2) 129.6} 130.1 130.6} 131.9) 132.8 a 25 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.9| 124.8] 126.0) 127.0) 1284| 1289) 129.3] 130.5] 131.3 6 23 
Blue-collar occupations. 122.2) 123.1 124.2) 125.4) 126.3) 127.3} 128.0] 129.2} 130.2 8 3.1 
123.6) 124.3) 125.1) 126.5} 127.7) 128.4) 129.0) 130.1) 131.2 8 20 

123.3; 124.4] 125.8) 126.5) 127.6) 128.5) 129.3) 130.6) 131.4 6 3.0 

Service-producing 122.6] 123.2} 124.7} 125.8] 126.7| 127.5} 129.0} 130.1) 131.5 11 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.4] 124.2) 125.6) 126.5) 127.6) 128.3) 129.7) 130.9] 132.3 14 3.7 
White-collar occupations...... 123.2) 124.0] 125.6] 126.8} 127.8) 128.5} 130.1; 131.2} 132.6 11 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.7} 125.6} 127.2) 128.1 129.5} 129.9) 131.5) 132.7] 134.2 14 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations. 121.1] 121.4) 122.7) 123.5; 123.8) 124.8) 126.0) 127.2) 127.9 6 3.3 
Service occupations...... 120.7} 121.38] 122.0) 122.8] 124.0) 125.6) 126.5] 127.5] 129.8 1.8 47 
Transportation and public utilities. 122.9} 123.7| 124.6) 125.0} 125.9] 127.0} 128.2) 128.8) 130.1 1.0 3.3 
Transportation... 121.0) 121.6) 122.9) 123.2) 123.8) 124.7; 126.5) 126.9] 128.5 1.3 3.8 
Public utilities...... 125.2) 126.1) 126.5) 127.1) 128.4) 129.8) 130.1) 130.9] 132.0 8 2.8 
Communications. 125.3) 126.2) 126.1) 126.5) 128.2) 130.3) 129.8} 130.6] 131.8 9 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 125.2; 125.9) 127.0) 127.7; 128.5) 129.0) 130.4] 131.2) 132.2 8 29 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 121.6] 122.3) 123.9} 124.8! 125.8) 127.0) 128.5) 129.7) 130.9 9 41 
Excluding sales occupations. 121.9| 123.2 124.4] 124.9) 126.5) 127.7 129.3} 131.1 132.2 8 45 
Wholesale trade.... 123.9 125.5 126.1 128.0 128.5 129.6 131.4 132.2 133.0 6 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 123.7; 125.7) 126.3) 127.6) 128.9} 129.8) 131.8) 132.8) 133.9 8 3.9 
Retail trade..... 120.5} 120.6] 122.8} 123.1] 124.4) 125.8) 127.1] 1285) 129.9 11 44 
Food stores...... 118.6} 119.1) 120.5} 121.2) 123.1) 124.7] 124.8] 1247| 126.7 1.6 2.9 
General merchandise stores.... -| 119.0) 120.1 121.0} 121.7} 122.6) 124.7) 125.0) 126.2} 126.7 4 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
i fon 8 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended | ended 
Sept. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 0.9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations.......... mat Mee 121.3) 123.4; 124.5) 126.0} 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 129.3 9 2.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.|. 120.4) 120.1 122;7; 124.2) 126.8) 123.8) 125.9) 126.8), 128:9 1.7 1.7 
Insurance. “4 121.1) 122.2) 123.6) 124.1) 125.4) 126.0} 127.9] 128.0} 128.7 5 2.6 
Services........ .4 125.3} 126.0} 127.6] 128.7; 129.7) 130.5) 131.8) 133.0) 134.7 1.3 3.9 
Business services.. 123.6] 124.3) 126.9) 127.7} 1285] 130.1 131.4, 132.4) 134.9 1.9 5.0 
Health services 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.1 130.8 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 8 PE 
Hospitals...... 126.6 127.7 128.5 129.1 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 8 1.9 
Educational services. «| 128.6] 129.4) 130.1 130.4; 133.3) 133.8} 134.5) 134.8] 137.8 2.2 3.4 
Colleges and UNiversities...........sccccccsereseneeeeeneeeeeeeees 129.0) 130.1) 130.6} 130.9) 133.4) 133.8] 134.6] 135.0} 137.8 2.1 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 121,93)" 1422/5] 128.9)" 126.1 125.9} 126.8) 128.2) 129.3) 130.7 1.1 3.8 
White-collar workers 123.1 123.8; 125.4) 126.6) 127.6) 128.3} 129.9) 131.0) 132.4 1.1 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations..... 124.4) 125.4) 126.9) 127.8/ 129.2} 129.6} 131.2) 132.4) 133.8 1.1 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations....... 119.4; 119.8} 120.9) 122.0 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4 at 3.3 
Service occupations 120.6) 121.2) 122.0} 122.7; 123.9} 125.5} 126.4) 127.4) 129.7 1.8 47 
State and local government WOFKEIS..........-cceeceseenseeeeee 126.6} 127.3) 127.8) 128.1 130.1 130.9} 131.4) 131.5) 133.6 1.6 oy, 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers....... 126.8) 127.4) 127.9} 128.2} 130.3) 131.1] 131.4) 131.5) 133.7 1.7 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical.. 127.4; 128.0) 128.3) 128.6) 131.1 131.7} 131.9} 132.0} 134.4 1.8 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 126.0| 126.9) 127.7) 128.0 129.3 130.2 131.3} 131.7 133.1 11 29 
Administrative support, including clerical. 124.4; 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7) 129.0) 129.2) 129.51) 131.4 1.5 2.9 

Blue-collar workers 124.8) 125.7) 126.6) 127.0} 127.9) 128.8] 129.6} 129.8) 131.2 1.1 2.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SMe ster cr cnnen peorc crest enses seeiichastoey ccccausiacususdavensuunmeveaeonieed 127.6 128.2 128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2) 134.7 1.9 2.7 

Services excluding schools”. 126.9} 127.4) 128.2} 128.7) 130.1] 130.5] 131.2} 131.6] 133.3 1.3 2.5 

Health services 127.9 128.6 129.3 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 1.0 2.1 

Hospitals 127.6}. 128.4; 129.1) 129.7} 130.9) 131.3} 131.9] 132.4) 133.7 1.0 21 

Educational services. 127.7) 128.3) 128.5) 128.8) 131.3} 132.0) 132.1 132.2| 134.8 2.0 27 

127.8) 128.4) 128.7; 128.9) 131.4) 132.2} 132.2} 132.3) 134.9 2.0 27. 

Elementary and secondary... 128:7| 1429.2) 129.38) 129.5) 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6] 185.3 2.0 2.5 

Colleges and universities. . 125.0) 125.9) 126.8) 127.1) 129.8; 131.2) 131.5] 131.4) 133.6 1.7 2.9 

Public administration“... 123.2; 124.1) 124.9] 125.3) 126.6) 127.7} 128.9} 129.0} 130.3 1.0 2.9 

' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. “ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 ; 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 1997 
Private Industry WOrKEYLS.............ccsecsessesecceeesererescersseeeeres 135.6} 135.9} 136.6) 137.4) 138.1 138.6} 139.4) 140.1 140.8 0.5 2.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 3 

White-collar workers... 136.6 136.7 137.7 138.4; 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 4 1.8 

Blue-collar workers..... 134.1 134.7 135.2 136.1 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8 6 1.9 
Workers, by industry division: 

Ra DApe A SEPONGUCHINGD fy ssiasicesisnsny sx nsvagch t-vovensupanense-nascerssnceenanvased 136.2 137.1 137.7 138.6 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 4 1.9 

Service-producing... 134.8 134.7 135.5 136.2} 137.2 137.4} 138.5 139.2 139.8 4 1.9 

Manufacturing 135.5 136.7 137.5 138.5 138.8} 139.8 139.9 141.0 141.4 RS} 1.9 

Nonmanufacturing... cH F 137.5 a 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
ale 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended | ended _ 
a ss Sept. 1997 
= ah 
COMPENSATION \ 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UPTON seas sp tesees aacecedaans sae ceancetivealaatasecnapuenecscpeatenpsecacenncedaseanenrartvad 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 433.2 11 2.4 
Goods-producing 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2 132.3 8 2.4 
Service-producing. 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.7 131.9 132.4 134.0 ne 23 
Manufacturing... 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 129.8 130.6 130.8 131.7 133.0 1.0 25 
Nonmanufacturing.... 126.2 127.1 128.0} 129.2 129.9} 130.4) 130.6] 131.5) 132.9 11 2.3 

Nonunion 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4 131.8 132.8 133.9 8 3.2 
Goods-producing... 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 6 2.8 
Service-producing.... 125.6] 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 9 3.5 
Manufacturing........ 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4 135.1 5 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4 9 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 of 2.6 

South.......... 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 8 2.39 

Midwest (formerly North Central) 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 11 3.7 

West ieccirtcer trerareabs cncearel taecstarwavantaunnne niiuitsenesswasveas danke caessianacae 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 8 3.3 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas... 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 8 3.0 
Other areas 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 1.1 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

URON iiketecreaxceacpeeswerane 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 en! 2.8 
Goods-producing.. 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 1.0 2.8 
Service-producing.... 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 iz 2.8 
Manufacturing.......... 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 1.0 2.7 
Nonmanufacturing... 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 1.2 3.0 

Nonunion 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 1.0 3.7 
Goods-producing.. 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 8 3.1 
Service-producing. wu] 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 Wed 3.9 
Manufacturing....... 4 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 Us 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing...... Pel ie 3 122.6 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 1.1 4.0 

Workers, by region’ 
Northeast... 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 im 2.9 
121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 9 3.7 
123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 N27ar 129.0 130.4 132.2 1.4 4.2 
121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 1.0 3.5 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. 122.4 123.2 124.6 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 129.9 131.1 9 3.5 
Other areas.......... 122.1 122.4 123.4 124.2 125.0 126.5 127.7 128.8 130.4 Ake 4.3 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
Medium and | ivate establishments’ spleen naieertalgtes 
lum and lar riv. ;: 
Item i a a al establish-| governments® 
ments” 
1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1991 1990 | 1987 1990 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PPO MRE TNO eetiss vncnactosehes siwassivasssosevosesiectsakes 10 10 9 11 9 10 10 11 10 8 8 ati 11 
Average minutes per day...........ccccceeresesrceeeseeeeee = - 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
ariel neat eM, 5 a8 A cco lede sa cacecdsvineas 75 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48} “58 56 
Average minutes per day............cccccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27 29 29 
Paid funeral leave - - - - - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days per occurrence - - - - - 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 2.9 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 99 99 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days Per YOal..........csssesssssesseneeeeeseensenee 10.1 10.2 10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave...... 20 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 11 38 39 
Average days per year = - 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.8 27 2.9 
Paid vacations.......... 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
PPG SCC RYO sere tsa asscess cvs barsscsdeevaessevsssssenesnees 62 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave = - - - - - - 33 37 37 17 $7 51 
Unpaid sick leave. - - - - - ~ - 16 18 26 8 30 33 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........:0cc0cseeeereeees 97 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health care................ - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care facilities.. 58 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Menitel Rata CANO: ccvenc:s-.0+-ccosccessessdnsauiesseorrecs 98 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment.............cccsseseeeceeseeeeeenees - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment............c:cecececsseneeeceeseenenees - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 
Self coverage... ween 26 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 51 42 35 38 
Average monthly ‘contribution. aes - - —| $10.13 | $ 11.93 | $ 12.05 | $ 12.80 | $ 19.29 | $ 25.31 | $ 26.60 $25.13 | $ 15.74 $25.53 
FAMily/ COVETAGE,...00.0ceccerervevecceovececsesesencosacssases 46 49 51 54 58 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution”...........-sssseseeorseees - - —| $32.51 | $35.93 | $ 38.33 | $ 41.40 | $ 60.07 | $ 72.10 | $96.97 $109.34 | $71.89 | $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...............00cceseeeeee 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. ae 69 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income e benefits. - - - - - 13 10 8 7 6 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available.. - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 40 a 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MAGUTGTIC DIGS). oe casaeveressensspinnsdceonecaecesncnverecesseonne 54 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® eneeanee ‘| 84 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.............:seseseeeeeeee 55 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available * 98 98 97 97 97 97 96 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............+++ - - - 51 47 4 35 26 22 Uh 7 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula............0000cces0e0 53 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 45 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans..................4 - - - - - "53 "60 45 48 31 9 9 
Participants in eb with tax-deferred savings 
arrangemenis... Aorta ee OEE sevvsssnnnnnnnsned - - - - - 26 33 36 4 44 17 28 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible tor: 
Flexible benefits plans............ssccsccsssssassscseeesseeeeeees - - - - - - 2 5 9 10 1 5 5 
Reimbursement account............ccsccsecsesscereerseeey - - - - - = 5 12 23 36 8 5 31 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum 


employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. 
coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


3 In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 


1990, coverage included all State and local governments. 


* Data exclude college teachers. 


° Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- 


In addition, 


these workers were Classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 


Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 
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age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 
employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 

® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985,- 


7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1996 1997 
Measure 


4995 | 1996 | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan? | Feb. | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June®| July? 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in period 31 37 2 0 3 3) 2 1 1 0 1 6 6 0 2 

In effect during period..... 34 38 Ue 5 6 8 A 5 6 4 4 7 12 3 4 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 192 273 3.6 0 6.3 15.5 3.3 21 43 0 2.7 55.8 16.9 0 24.6 

In effect during period (in thousands). 207 275 24.6 17.9 16.6 22.9 19.5 12.0 16.3 9.9 10.1 60.6 60.5 12.0 35.3 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).........-.++ses+94 5,771 4,889| 379.4| 364.2] 194.7; 243.9) 234.6 226.8| 237.8) 170.6] 144.3; 537.7) 567.4) 231.2) 228.5 


Percent of estimated working time ’.... 


02 02 01 01 .01 01 01 01 01 nO ase 02 02 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry,-and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
p ae 
= preliminary. 
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27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series = 
1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May li June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
UL IRNIRS ayes opener epee cess onecrententhewsancvennnsasayscanpassencia>si 4 152.4 156.9 158.6 158.6 159.1 159.6 160.0 160.2 160.1 160.3] 160.5 160.8 161.2 161.6 161.5 
All items (1967 = 100) 456.5 469.9} 475.0 475.0| 476.7; 478.2) 479.3) 479.7| 479.6} 480.2 480.7; 481.6) 483.0] 484.1 483.9 
Food and beverages. 148.9 153.7 156.2 156.6 156.9 156.9 157.1 STA 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 
(FOOL Ne rscuntses 148.4 153.3 155.9 156.3 156.5 156.5 156.6 156.6 156.6 156.6 157.0 157.6 itey Ae) 158.2 158.5 
_ Food at home.... 148.8 154.3 157.2 157.7 157.9 157.7 157.7 157.5 157.5 157.3 157.7 158.5 158.6 159.0 159.1 
Cereals and bakery products.. 167.5 174.0 175.4 175.7 176.5 176.7 176.7 176.9 176.9 178.2 178.3 178.6 178.1 178.4 178.0 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 138.8 144.8 148.9 150.0 149.6 148.8 147.8 147.7 147.7 147.9 148.2 149.1 149.1 148.9 149.3 
Dairy products.............-. 132.8 142.1 149.3 148.6 147.8 146.2 146.1 145.7 145.4 144.1 143.3 143.4 143.5 145.7 147.0 
Fruits and vegetables. W777 183.9 186.3 187.2 187.3 187.4 189.3 186.4 186.4 183.7 184.6 187.3 188.1 188.5 189.5 
Other foods at home.. 140.8 142.9 143.4 143.6 144.8 145.4 145.5 146.9 147.1 147.8 148.6 148.7 148.9 149.0 147.7 
Sugar and sweets........ 137.5 143.7 144.2 144.7 146.9 147.2 146.3 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.5 148.2 147.4 
Fats and oils................... 137.3 140.5 140.8 140.7 142.3 142.7 142.4 142.4 142.0 141.6 141.4 141.4 142.0 141.7 140.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages... 131.7 128.6) 127.2 126.9 128.3 128.5 129.5 131.9 133.4 134.8 136.3 136.7 136.7 136.6 134.7 
Other prepared foods..... 151.1 156.2 158.3 158.9 159.4 160.6 160.3 161.1 160.4 161.2 161.3 161.8 161.9 162.5 161.5 
Food away from home.... 149.0 152.7 154.7 155.0 155.3 155.6 156.0 156.2 156.3 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.8 158.2 158.6 
Alcoholic beverages 153.9 158.5 160.2 160.5 161.1 161.8 162.1 162.3 162.8 162.7 162.9 163.2 163.5 163.7 163.7 
Housing 148.5 152.8 153.9 154.0 155.1 155.8 155.9 155.8 155.9 156.9 157.5 157.6 157.7 157.7 157.7 
Shelter.. 165.7 171.0 172.4 172.3 173.6 174.6 175.2 175.3 175.3 176.0 177.0 177.5 177.2 177.8 “Weer 
Renters' costs (12/82 = 100)... 174.3 180.2 179.9 179.1 182.7 185.3 186.8 186.3 185.3 186.6 188.4 189.1 186.8 187.7 185.9 
Rent, residential 157.8 162.0 163.7 164.0 164.4 164.8 165.1 165.5 165.9 166.4 166.8 167.3 167.8 168.2 168.7 
Other renters' costs. 204.3 214.7| 207.9} 203.8] 217.3) 226.4) 231.7) 228.0) 222.9) 226.7) 232.6] 233.9) 222.8) 225.4) 216.6 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82 = 100).. 171.0 176.5 178.6 178.8 179.1 179.5 179.8 180.2 180.6 181.1 181.7 182.2 182.8 183.3 183.9 
Owners' equivalent rent (12/82 = 100)... 171.3 176.8 178.9 179.1 179.5 179.9 180.1 180.5 180.9 181.4 182.1 182.6 183.2 183.6 184.2 
Household insurance 157.4 161.0 164.6 162.4 162.6 163.8 163.3 163.8 164.5 165.3 165.7 166.3 166.8 166.9 167.0 
Maintenance and repairs... 135.0 139.0 1414.1 141.5 141.5 142.3 142.4 142.5 143.2 143.3 145.4 145.5 142.6 144.7 144.9 
Maintenance and repair services........... 139.8 145.5} 147.6] 148.0) 148.2); 148.4) 148.4; 148.9] 149.9) 150.0} 153.8; 154.4); 150.2) 153.4) 153.7 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 128.5 130.2 132.3 132.6] 132.5 133.9 134.3 133.6) 134.1 134.1 133.7 133.1 132.1 132.7 132.7 
Fuel and other utilitios.............:ccsscecseeeeeeneeeeee 123.7 127.5 128.4 129.4 130.8 131.0 129.9 128.9 129.0 131.9 132.1 131.4 132.1 130.8 131.1 
111.5 115.2 115.7 117.1 119.1 119.2 117.2 115.3 115.3 119.8 119.6 118.6 119.7 117.4 117.7 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 88.1 99.2} 105.9} 110.3; 111.5} 109.6) 105.5; 102.1) 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 95.3 96.6 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 119.2 122.1 121.7 122.8 124.9 125.3 123.4 121.7 121.9 127.5 127.8 126.7 128.1 125.1 125.3 
Other utilities and public services. 152.8 157.2 158.9 159.1 159.7 160.2 160.5 160.8 161.1 161.7 162.4 162.1 162.3 162.5 162.8 
Household furnishings and operations. 123.0 124.7 124.8 125.0 124.9 125.2 125.4 125.5 125.8 125.7 125.6 125.2 125.4 125.4 125.2 
Housefurnishings. 111.2 111.3 110.8 111.0 110.8 111.2 114.1 111.1 411-5 alter! 110.7 110.2 110.2 110.1 109.7 
Housekeeping supplies... 137.1 141.1 141.8 141.4 142.3 142.5 142.8 143.3 143.0 142.9 144.0 142.9 143.2 143.3 143.4 
Housekeeping services. 143.7 148.0 149.6 150.1 149.6 149.9 150.6 151.1 151.3 151.8 152.1 152.6 153.2 153.3 153.7 
Appare! and upkeep. 132.0 131.7 133.4 130.3 129.6 131-9 134.5 136.1 135.3 132.4 130.2 130.0 133.0 134.9 134.7 
Apparel commodities... 128.7 128.2 129.9 126.5 125.8 128.2 131.0 132.7 131.8 128.6 126.2 125.9 129.2 131.2 131.1 
Men's and boys' apparel.. 126.2 127.7 131.2 127.8 127.0 127.3 129.2 131.4 132.0 129.0 128.0 128.9 131.4 133.1 133.0 
Women's and girls' apparel. 126.9 124.7 126.7 123.3 121.5 126.1 130.1 131.9 129.9 125.6 124.1 120.3 126.0 128.3 128.8 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel. 127.2 129.7 126.7 126.9 127.9 127.2 129.7 133.7 133.8 132.9 131.3 127.3 126.7 126.2 126.0 
Footwear 125.4 126.6 1277, 125.9 125.0 126.3 127.0 129.3 129.1 126.3 125.9 126.3 127.4 130.6 129.3 
Other apparel commodities. 152.4 150.6 149.0 141.6 145.6 146.9 149.5 148.1 146.0 146.4 146.9 145.8 145.3 145.5 143.6 
Apparel services. 157.3 159.8 160.9 161.5 161.7 162.2 162.4 162.6 162.9 163.2 163.5 163.6 163.7 163.7 163.4 
Transportation 139.1 143.0 144.8 145.2 145.0 144.8 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.0 143.7 143.8 144.3 144.5 143.9 
Private transportation.. 136.3 140.0 141.5 141.7 141.8 141.9 141.5 141.3 141.0 140.7 140.1 140.8 141.0 140.9 140.6 
New vehicles...... 141.0 143.7 144.8 145.4 145.4 145.4 145.4 145.2 144.6 144.2 143.7 143.0 142.7 143.3 144.0 
New cars... 139.0 141.4 142.3 143.0 143.0 142.9 142.9 142.6 142.1 141.7 141.1 140.4 140.0 140.6 141.3 
Used cars.... 156.5 157.0 156.5 155.6 154.7 154.4 154.4 154.3 153.9 151.8 149.9 148.5 148.2 147.9 147.6 
Motor fuel... 100.0 106.3 107.8 108.6 108.6 108.1 106.4 106.0 105.7 105.9 103.9 107.6 109.3 106.7 104.6 
Gasoline... 99.8 105.9 107.1 107.9 107.9 107.4 105.8 105.4 105.2 105.4 103.5 107.4 109.2 106.5 104.1 
Maintenance and repair.. 154.0 158.4 160.5 160.6 161.1 161.2 161.5 161.9 162.2 162.6 162.9 163.3 163.5 163.9 164.0 
Other private transportation.........-...-:s0-se+-e+004 170.6 173.9 176.2 176.0 176.2 177.1 177.4 177.3 177.0 176.7 177.5 177.4 176.9 178.4 179.0 
Other private transportation commodities..... 104.8 105.1 105.1 105.2} 105.2} 105.4) 105.1 104.7} 104.7} 104.7) 105.3) 104.8) 104.6) 104.3) 104.5 
Other private transportation services............4 186.0 190.1 193.0 192.7 193.0 194.1 194.5 194.5 194.2 193.8 194.5 194.5 194.0 196.0 196.6 
Public transportation... 175.9 181.9 187.3 189.9 185.8 182.4 188.1 189.8 188.1 186.6 189.4 183.4 186.0 190.9 185.9 
Medical care. 220.5 228.2| 230.5} 230.6] 231.8] 232.7| 233.4/ 233.8] 234.2} 234.4) 234.8) 235.2} 235.4) 235.8} 236.4 
Medical care commodities. 204.5 210.4) 211.9] 212.0] 212.8] 213.9] 214.7} 215.2) 215.6] 216.0) 216.0) 215.5} 215.3) 215.6) 215.8 
Medical care services. 224.2 232.4) 234.9] 235.0} 236.3) - 237.1 237.7) 238.1 238.5| 238.7) 239.2) 239.8; 240.0} 240.5) 241.2 
Professional services... 201.0) 208.3) 210.9] 211.0} 212.2) 213.2) 214.2) 214.7) 215.2) 215.5} 215.9} 2163 216.4 216.8) 217.1 
Hospital and related services... 257.8 269.5| 273.2| 273.7) 275.7) 276.6) 276.7| 277.0} 277.3| 277.4) 278.1 279.0} 279.4) 280.2 281.3 
Entertainment 153.9 159.1 160.7 160.8 161.3 161.8 162.1 162.2 162.2 162.7 162.6 163.0 163.0 163.1 162.9 
Entertainment commodities... 138.7 143.0 144.0 144.1 144.2 144.3 144.5 144.1 143.9 143.9 143.8 144.6 144.7 144.3 144.3 
Entertainment services 172.0 178.1 180.3 180.5 181.3 182.1 182.7 183.3 183.5 184.5 184.5 184.3 184.2 184.9 184.6 
Other goods and services.... 206.9 215.4, 219.2} 218.7} 220.0) 220.7) 221.4) 222.7) 223.1 223.1 223.5] 225.7 228.1 229.4| 229.9 
Tobacco products. 225.7 232.8] 236.2| 234.3) 236.4] 237.4) 238.2} 243.2} 243.8) 241.3) 242.0} 243.4) 246.5) 250.2 250.7 
Personal care. 147.1 150.1 151.2 150.5 151.6 151.5 151.8 152.7 152.6 152.8 152.6 152.5 152.7 153.3 154.3 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.1 144.3 144.7 142.8 143.6 143.3 143.6 144.5 144.1 144.2 143.7 143.5 143.7 144.5 146.1 
Personal care services 151.5 156.6} 158.6 159.2 160.7 160.7 161.2 162.0 162.3 162.6 162.5 162.7 162.7 163.4 163.5 
Personal and educational expenses... 235.5 247.5| 252.8| 252.9] 254.0/ 255.0| 255.8; 256.0} 256.6} 257.3) 258.0) 261.6) 264.9| 265.6) 265.8 
School books and supplies 214.4 226.9) 230.7) 231.1 234.5} 235.3) 235.4] 235.8) 235.9) 237.2 237.7| 240.0) 241.5) 242.4) 242.4 
Personal and educational services.. 237.3 249.3| 254.7 254.8] 255.8| 256.7} 257.6; 257.7) 258.3) 259.1 259.8} 263.5) 266.9) 267.5) 267.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
Series 7 Seles T 
pie 2 1995 | 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 
All items. 3 152.4 156.9 158.6 158.6 159.1 159.6 160.0 160.2 160] 160.31 160.5 160.8 161.2 161.6 161.5 
Commodities...............0+. 136.4 139.9 141.5 141.4 141.5 141.8 142.0 142.3 142.1 141.5 141.0 141.4 142.1 142.4 142.3 
Food and beverages e 148.9 153.7 156.2 156.6 156.9 156.9 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............- 128.9 131.5)" 132.6) 1324 132.1) 132.6; 132.9) © 133.2) 132.9) 132.0) 131.0) 131.3]  132:2| T3251) qaz2 
Nondurables less food and beverages... 129.5 133.0 134.7 133.7 133.8 134.6 135.0 135.8 135.4 134.2 132.9 133.8 135.5 135.8 135.3 
Apparel commodities 128.7 128.2 129.9 126.5 125.8 128.2 131.0 132.7 131.8 128.6 126.2 125.9 129.2 131.2 131.1 
Nonaurabies ess 1000, beverages, 5 
and apparel... 132.9 138.6 140.3 140.5 141.0 141.0 140.2 140.6 140.4 140.1 139.3 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6 
128.0 129.4; 129.6)— 129.9) 129.7) 129.8) 129.9) 129.6) 129.4; 129.0) 128.3} 127.7} 127.6) 127.8) 127.9 
Services 168.7 174.1 175.9 176.1 177.0 177.7 178.2 178.3 178.4 179.3 180.1 180.3 180.6 181.0 181.0 
Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).. 172.4 178.0 179.4 179.3 180.6 181.6 182.3 182.4 182.4 183.1 184.1 184.7 184.4 185.0 185.0 
Housenola services less rent oF 
shelter (12/82 = 100)......... 138.3 142.0 142.9 143.4 144.6 145.0 144.3 143.7 144.0 147.0 147.5 146.9 147.7 146.4 146.7 
Transporatation services. 175.9 180.5} 183.7) 184.1 183.5} 183.4] 184.9] 185.4) 184.9) 184.5) 185.6] 184.3) 184.7] 186.9] 186.2 
Medical care services.. 224.2 232.4) 234.9) 235.0) 236.3) 237.1) 237.7| 238.1) 238.5) 238.7) 239.2} 239.8} 240.0} 240.5) 241.2 
Other services 193.3 201.4] 204.8} 205.0} 205.9} 206.7; 207.3) 207.7) 208.0) 208.8) 209.1; 210.7) 212.2} 212.7) 212.7 
Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 153.1 157.5} 159.0) 159.0) 159.6) 160.2) 160.6) 160.8; 160.7) 161.0) 161.1; 161.3) 161.8] 162.2) 162.1 
All items less shelter... 148.6 152.8 154.6 154.7 155.0 155.3 155.6 155.8 155.7 155.7 155.6 155.9 156.6 156.9 156.8 
All items less nomeowners' costs 
(12/82 = 100) 153.5 157.9 159.6 159.6 160.2 160.8 161.2 161.2 161.1 161.2 161.3 161.6 162.0 162.4 162.2 
All items less medical care.. 148.6 152.8 164.5 154.5 155.0 155.5 155.9 156.0 155.9 156.1 156.3 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.3 
Commodities less food. 129.8 132.6} 133.7] 133.3) 133.3) 133.8) 134.1; 134.4) 134.1] 133.3] - 132.3] 132.6] 133.5) 133.6] —133.5 
Nondurables less food..... 130.9 134.5} 136.1] 1365.3) 135.4) 136.2) 136.6] 137.4) 137.0) 135.9) 134.7| 135.5] 137.2) 137.400 137.0 
Nondurables less food and apparel ae 134.1 139.5 141.2 141.5 142.0 142.1 141.4 141.7 141.7 141.4 140.8 142.1 143.0 142.5 141.9 
NOMGURADICS .<cnccc-ccussssssescsusuvseesrayosvupscnsreseevertnd 139.3 143.5 145.6 145.3 145.5 145.9 146.2 146.6 146.4 145.8 145.4 146.1 147.1 147.4 147.3 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100)....... 176.8 182.5 184.8 185.2 185.9 186.4 186.7 186.8 186.9 188.1 188.8 188.7 189.5 189.8 189.8 
Services less Medical Care..............ceeceseeeeeseses 163.5 168.7) 170.4) 170.6) 171.5) 172.2) 172.7) 172.8) 172.8) 173.8) 174.6) 174.8) 175.1 175.5} 175.4 
Energy 105.2 110.1 111.1 112.2 113.3 113.1 111.2 110.0 109.9 112.3 111.4 112.5 113.9 111.6 110.7 
All items less energy... 158.7 163.1 164.9] 164.8) 165.3) 165.9} 166.5) 166.8) 166.8) 166.7; 167.0) 167.3) 167.6] 168.3) 168.3 
All items less food and energy... 161.2 165.6} 167.2} 167.0) 167.5) 168.3) 169.0) 169.4) 169.3) 169.2) 169.5) 169.6} 170.0} 170.8) 1708 
Commodities less food and energy.. 139.3 141.3 142.2 141.5 141.5 142.2 143.0 143.5 143.3 142.2 141.5 141.2 142.0 142.7 142.8 
Energy commodities..... 98.8 105.7} 107.9] 109.1 109.2) 108.6) 106.6) 105.8); 105.3) 105.2) 103.1; 106.2} 107.7| 105.7} 103.9 
Services less energy... 173.7 179.4] 181.4) 181.5) 182.4) 183.1 183.8] 184.1 184.1 184.6) 185.4] 185.8} 186.0} 186.7| 186.7 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00 -656 638 631 631 -628 626 625 624 -625 -624 623 622 -620 619 619 
1967 = $1.00 219 213 211 211 .210 .209 .209 .208 .209 -208 .208 .208 207 .207 .207 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 149.8 154.1 155.9 155.9 156.3 156.8 157.0 157.2 157.2 157.4 157.5 157.8 158.3 158.5 158.5 
All items (1967 = 100).... 446.1 459.1 464.2 464.3 465.7 467.0 467.8 468.3 468.3) 468.8 469.0} 470.0 471.5) 472.3) 472.2 
148.3 153.2 155.7 156.1 156.4 156.4 156.5 156.5 156.6 156.6 157.0 157.6 157.8 158.1 158.3 
147.9 152.8 155.4 155.8 156.1 156.0 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.7 157.9 
Food at home.. 147.9 153.5 156.4 156.9 157.1 156.8 156.7 156.6 156.6 156.5 156.9 157.6 AS?.7 158.0 158.1 
Cereals and bakery products. 167.2 173.6 175.1 175.4 176.2 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.7 177.9 1779 178.2 177.7 178.0 177.8 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 138.5 144.5 148.6 149.8 149.3 148.4 147.4 147.3 147.4 147.5 148.0 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0 
Dairy products..... 132.5 141.9 149.2 148.5 147.6 146.0 145.8 145.4 145.1 143.8 143.0 143.0 143.2 145.5 146.8 
Fruits and vegetables. 176.7 183.1 185.2 186.0 186.1 186.1 188.2 185.2 185.4 183.1 184.0 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4 
Other foods at home... 140.3 142.6 143.0 143.2 144.4 145.0 145.1 146.4 146.6 147.2 147.9 148.0 148.2 148.4 147.0 
Sugar and sweets. 137.5 143.6 144.0 144.5 146.8 147.2 146.2 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.4 148.0 147.3 
Fats and oils......... 137.1 140.3] ° 140.5 140.4 141.9 142.3 142.2 142.1 141.7 141.3 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages 131.0 128.1 126.7 126.5 127.9 128.0 128.9 131.1 132.4 133.6} 134.9 135.2 135.2 135.2 133.3 
Other prepared foods... 150.8 156.0 158.2 158.8 159.3 160.4 160.1 161.0 160.3 160.9 161.2 161.6 161.8 162.3 161.3 
Food away from home.. 148.8 152.6 154.7 155.0 155.4 155.7 156.0 156.2 156.2 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.8 158.2 158.6 
Alcoholic beverages 153.3 157.9 159.6 159.9 160.4 161.1 161.5 161.7 162.2 162.1 162.2 162.5 162.6 162.8 162.8 
Housing... 145.4 149.6 150.7 151.0 151.8 152.4 152.5 152.4 152.6 153.6 154.1 154.2 154.4 154.4 154.5 
Shelter.. 161.2 166.2 167.7 167.7 168.6 169.4 169.9 170.1 170.3 170.9 WACE 172.3 172.2 172.7 172.8 
Renters' costs (12/84 = 100)... 152.5 157.3 157.6 157.3 159.4 160.9 161.9 161.8 161.6 162.6 163.7 164.3 163.1 163.6 162.7 
Rent, residential........... 157.4 161.6 163.4 163.7 164.1 164.4 164.7 165.2 165.6 166.0 166.5 167.0 167.5 167.9 168.4 
Other renters' costs..... 204.4 214.6} 207.4| 203.7] 216.3] 224.9) 229.9) 226.9) 222.9) 227.3) 232.9) 234.2) 223.1; 224.6] 215.6 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100)............ 156.0 160.9} 162.8) 163.0) 163.3) 163.7] 163.9] 164.3) 164.6) 165.1 165.7; 166.2) 166.7) 167.1 167.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100).......... 156.2 161.2) 163.1] 163.4) 163.7) 164.0) 164.3) 164.6) 164.9] 165.4) 166.0) 166.5} 167.0} 167.4) 167.9 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100).............. 144.6 147.1 150.0 147.2 147.4 148.5 148.1 148.5 149.1 149.8 150.3 150.9 151.2 151.3 151.4 
Maintenance and repairs 134.5 137.6} 139.9) 140.1} 140.0) 140.7; 140.9} 141.0} 141.7) 141.7} 143.6) 143.8) 141.1) 142.6] 142.8 
Maintenance and repair services.. 142.7 147.6} 149.9) 150.1 150.0} 150.3) 150.3) 150.9) 151.9) 152.0) 155.9) 156.5) 152.2) 1544] 154.7 
Maintenance and repair commodities... 123.6 124.9] 127.1 127.1 127.3) 128.3) 128.7) 128.2) 128.6) 128.6) 128.3) 128.0) 127.2; 127.8) 127.9 
Fuel and other utilities... 123.2 127.2 128.1 129.0 130.5 130.7 129.6 128.6 128.7 131.7 131.9 131.2 131.9 130.6 130.9 
PUG ierrereereactctccsarccmesat 110.8 114.7 115.1 116.5 118.5 118.5 116.5 114.7 114.7 119.2 119.1 118.1 119.3 116.8 117.3 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.. 88.0 99.0 105.7 110.6 111.6 109.4 105.3 101.7 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity...... 118.4 121.6 121.2 122.3 124.5 124.8 122.9 121.2 121.5 127.0 127.3 126.2 127.6 124.6 124.9 
Other utilities and public services.. 153.2 157.7 159.5 159.6 160.3 160.9 161.2 161.5 161.8 162.5 163.2 162.9 163.1 163.3 163.6 
Household furnishings and operations.. 121.8 123.2 123.3 123.5 123.4 123.7 123.9 124.0 124.3 124.2 124.1 123.7 123.9 123.9 123.7 
Housefurnishings............. 109.9 109.9 109.5 109.8 109.5} 109.8 109.8} 109.7 110.2 110.0} 109.5) 109.1 
Housekeeping supplies 137.3 141.5 142.4 142.0 142.8 143.1 143.5 143.9 143.7 143.4 144.4 143.4 
Housekeeping services... 146.8 150.9} 152.4] 152.9 152.6} 152.9 153.3} 153.7 153.9} _ 154.4 154.7] | 155.2 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1996 1997 
1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


130.9 130.9) 132.4 129.3) 128.7} 131.1) 133.8) 135.5} 134.7} 131.8) 129.8} 129.4) 132.1 133.9} 133.6 
127.7 127.6) 129.1 125.7} 125.1 127.6) 130.5) 132.3) 131.5) 128.3) 126.1 125.7; 128.6) 130.5) 130.2 
125.9 127.4) 130.9) 127.5) 127.0} 127.2} 128.8) 131.1) 131.7} 128.8) 128.0} 128.8) 131.2} 132.4) 132.7 
125.4 123.6} 125.0} 121.7) 119.9} 124.8) 129.2} 130.7} 129.0) 124.8) 120.6] 119.6] 124.6) 126.8] 127.0 
128.1 130.8} 127.7) 128.1) 128.5) 128.1) 130.7} 134.9} 134.9] 133.8) 132.0] 128.4) 128.3) 127.7) 127.1 
126.2 127.6} 128.9} 127.0} 126.0) 127.2) 127.9} 130.3} 130.1 127.2; 126.8) 127.3) 128.3]. 131.8) 130.4 
150.6 149.6) 148.7] 139.7) 144.6) 145.7} 149.5) 149.3) 146.8] 146.3] 146.8) 145.7} 144.8] 145.4) 143.5 


Serles 


Apparel! and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys' apparel. 
Women's and girls' apparel 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel... 


Apparel services. 156.8 159.0) 160.0) 160.5) 160.8) 161.3) 161.5) 161.7; 161.9} 162.2} 162.6) 162.7; 162.8] 162.8 162.6 
Transportation 138.8 142.8) 144.5) 1448) 1446) 144.4) 144.2) 1442) 143.8} 143.4) 142.9) 143.3) 143.6) 143.6] 143.1 
Private transportation 136.9 140.7; 142.2) 142.4) 142.4) 142.4) 141.9) 141.8) 141.5) 141.1 140.4; 141.1 141.4) 141.1 140.8 


New vehicles... 
New cars. 
Used cars.. 


141.8 144.7; 146.0) 146.5) 146.6) 146.7) 146.6} 146.4) 145.9) 145.4; 144.9) 144.3) 144.0} 144.7) 145.1 
138.7 144.1 141.9) 142.7) 142.7) 142.5) 142.5] 142.3) 141.8) 141.3} 140.7) 140.0} 139.7} 140.2} 140.8 
. 157.3 158.2) 157.7} 156.8) 155.9} 155.7} 155.7) 155.7) 155.3} 153.3] 151.4) 149.9] 149.7} 149.4) 149.2 
7 99.9 106.3} 108.1 108.9) 108.8) 108.2) 106.3} 105.9) 105.7) 105.9} 104.0} 107.7) 109.2} 106.6} 104.4 

99.7 105.9} 107.4; 108.3) 108.2} 107.5} 105.7) 105.4) 105.2} 105.5} 103.6) 107.6} 109.2} 106.3] 104.0 
154.8 159.3) 161.4) 161.4; 162.0} 162.1 162.5] 162.9) 163.2} 163.7} 164.0] 164.2} 164.5} 164.9) 165.1 


Maintenance and repair.. : 
Other private transportation..............::0s0--s+04 166.5 OCG ua O Gol igol) direo) 172.8) 172.8) 172.5) 172.1) 172.8) 172:7| 172:3| 173.8) 174.3 
Other private transportation commodities.....] 104.0 104.2} 104.2) 104.3) 104.2) 104.3} 104.1 103.7} 103.8; 103.8} 104.4; 104.0) 103.8) 103.6} 103.6 


182.2 186.1) 189.1 188.6] 189.0) 190.0) 190.2} 190.3; 189.9) 189.4; 190.2} 190.1 189.7} 191.6) 192.3 
171.9 179.6} 184.5) 186.9) 183.6) 180.3) 185.1 186.8} 185.2] 184.0; 186.2} 181.6] 183.5) 187.8) 183.9 
219.8 227.6; 229.9) 230.1) 231.1) 232.1) 232.8) 233.2) 233.6) 233.8] 234.2) 234.6) 234.7) 235.2) 235.8 
202.2 207.8) 209-1) . 209.4). 210.1) 211.4) 212.1; 2123) 212.9] 213.4) 213.3) 212.5) 212.5) 212.9). 213.1 
223.8 232.1) 234.6) 234.7} 235.9) 236.8] 237.4; 237.9} 238.2] 238.4; 238.9] 239.5} 239.7; 240.3) 2408 
202.0 209.5) 212.1) 212.3) 213.3) 214.3] 215.4) 216.0) 216.5) 216.8) 217.2) 217.7) 217.8) 218.1) 218.5 
255.2 266.5] 269.9) 270.4) 271.9) 272.8} 273.0) 273.4) 273.6} 273.6) 274.4) 275.2) 275.6) 276.4) 277.4 


Other private transportation services... 
Public transportation. 


Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services 


Entertainment... 151.8 156.8) > 158.3) 156.4) 158.8; 159.2; 159.6) 159.7; 159.7) 160.1 160.1 160.6} 160.5! 160.6) 160.3 
Entertainment commodities.. 137.9 142.0) 142.8) 142.9) 142.9) 143.1 143.4) 143.0} 142.8} 142.7} 142.7) 143.5) 143.4) 143.1 142.9 
Entertainment services. 171.9 178.2} 180.4) 180.7) 181.4) 182.2} 182.8) 183.6) 183.8) 185.0) 184.8) 1849) 184.8) 185.3) 184.9 

Other goods and services... 204.2 212.2) 215.8) 216.2) 216.7) 217.4) 218.0) 219.8) 220.2)’ 219.9) 220.31 222.1] 224.6) 226.1) 226.7 
Tobacco products... 225.9 232.5} 235.8} 233.9) 236.1; 237.0) 237.7) 242.7) 243.4; 240.9} 241.7) 243.0) 246.1; 249.9) 250.5 
Personal care. 147.3 150.1 151.3) 150.4) 151.6) 151.4) 151.6) 152.6) 152.6) 152.7} 152.4) 152.4) 152.6} 153.3) 154.3 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances..... 143.8 145.0} 145.4) 143.5) 144.4) 144.2} 1443) 145.4) 145.0} 145.0} 144.6) 144.4) 144.7; 145.4) 147.1 
Personal Care S@rViCES...........-..-0-0++ 4 151.5 156.6] 158.7) 159.4) 160.8} 160.8) 161.2) 162.1 162.4; 162.7} 162.6} 162.8) 163.0) 163.5) 163.7 
Personal and educational expenses. 231.2 242.9) 248.1) 248.3) 249.7| 250.8) 251.6) 251.8) 252.5) 253.1} 253.6) 256.8) 260.2; 260.8) 261.2 
School books and supplies... 215.5 228.2| 232.6) 232.9) 236.2) 236.9) 237.1) 237.4) 237.5) 239.6} 240.1) 241.9} 243.9) 244.7; 244.7 
Personal and educational services.. 232.6 244.4) 249.7| 249.8) 251.1} 252.3) 253.0} 253.3) 254.0) 254.5) 255.0) 258.3) 261.8} 262.4; 262.8 


149.8 154.1 155.9) 155.9) 156:3) 156.8) 157.0) 157.2) 157.2): 167.4) 157.5; 157.8) 158.3) ‘158.5 158.5 
136.4 139.9) 141.6] 141.4) 141.5) 141.8] 142.0) 142.2) 142.1 141.5) 141.0) 141.4) 142.1 142.3); 142.1 
148.3 153.2) 155.7) 156.1 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.5} 156.6; 156.6) 157.0) 157.6) 157.8) 158.1 158.3 
129.0 131.8) 132.9) 132.4; 132.4; 132.9) 133.1 133.4) 133.2} 132.3) 131.3) 131.6) 132.5) 132.7) 132.3 
129.0 132.8) 134.6) 133.6) 133.7) 134.5} 134.8) 135.6) 135.3} 134.1 132.9} 133.9) 135.5) 135.7) 135.1 
127.7 127.6) 129.1 125.7;  126:1 127.6} 130.5} 132.3] 131.5} 128.3) 126.1 125.7} 128.6} 130.5} 130.2 


Food and beverages... 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Apparel commodities 
Nonaurabies less 1000, beverages, 
PANG eto temeeenceeret cates eeenteecssccrocceescoxncsoces 132.6 138.3) 140.2) 140.4) 140.9) 140.8} 139.9) 140.3) 140.2} 139.9} 139.1] 140.8) 141.9} 141.2} 140.5 


Durables... 127.9 129.2) 12915}, 129:6) 129.5) 12915) 129.6). 129.3) 129.2) 128.6] 128.0) 127-4) 127.2) 127.3) 127.3 
Services....... 166.0 171.4] 173.2) 173.4) 174.2) 174.9) 175.2) 175.3) 175.5) 176.4) 177.1 177.4) 177.7} 178.0} 178.1 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)..........:ccssesesereed 155.0 159.9) 161.3) 161.4) 162.3} 163.0} 163.5) 163.7| 163.9) 164.5) 165.3) 165.8) 165.8] 166.2| 166.3 
Housenold services less rent OF 
shelter (12/84 = 100).... 127.0 130.5) 131.2) 131.7) 132.9) 133.3} 132.6) 132.0} 132.3] 1365.1 135.5} 135.0} 135.8) 134.5) 134.8 


Transporatation services. 
Medical care services.. 
Other services 
Special indexes: 
All items less food....... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less nomeowners' 
costs (12/84 = 100) 
All items less medical care. 
Commodities less food 


173.6 178.3) 181.3) 181.5) 181.3} 181.3) 182.3) 182.8; 182.4) 182.0) 182.9) 182.1 182.3} 184.2) 184.0 
223.8 232.1) 234.6) 234.7/ 235.9] 236.8) 237.4) 237.9} 238.2) 238.4) 238.9) 239.5} 239.7; 240.3) 240.8 
190.1 198.1} 201.5) 201.7} 202.7) 203.5) 204.1) 204.6) 205.0) 205.7) 205.9) 207.4; 209.0) 209.4) 209.5 


150.0 154.3} 155.8) 155.8} 156.3) 156.8) 157.1 157.3) 157.3) 157.5} 157.5; 157.8) 158.4) 158.6) 158.5 
146.8 151.0} 152.8) 152.8} 153.2) 153.5) 153.7; 153.8] 153.8) 153.8) 153.6; 153.9) 154.6) 154.8) 154.7 


140.7 144.8] 146.4) 146.4) 146.8) 147.3) 147.5) 147.6) 147.6} 147.7) 147.6) 147.9) 148.4) 148.6) 148.5 
146.4 150.7} 152.3) 152.4) 152.8] 153.2; 153.5] 153.6} 153.6} 153.8) 153.8) 154.2) 154.7; 154.9] 154.9 
130.0 132.8} 134.0) 133.5} 133.5] 134.0) 134.2) 134.6) 134.4) 133.5) 132.5) 132.9) 133.7} 133.9] 133.5 
Nondurables less food 130.4 134.3) 136.0) 135.2) 135.3] 136.0) 136.4) 137.1) 136.9} 135.8) 134.7) 135.6) 137.1} 137.3} 136.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel. | 133.7 139.3} 141.1 141.3} 141.8 141.8} 141.1 141.4) 141.4) 141.1 140.4) 141.9} 142.9 142.4) 141.7 
INOMGUIaDIGS ooeceerpnsanternebecenscosuavenscacqcave 4 139.0 143.3} 145.4) 145.2) 145.4] -145.7) 146.0) 146.4) 146.2) 145.7) 145.3) 146.0) 147.0) 147.2) 147.0 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100)....... 157.6 162.7; 164.7} 165.0} 165.7) 166.2} 166.3] 166.4) 166.5) 167.7) 168.2) 168.2) 168.8} 169.0} 169.1 
Services less medical care.... 161.1 166.2} 167.9 168.1 169.0} 169.6) 169.9} 170.0} 170.1 171.1 V1.8) 72,0). 172.4) - 172.7 172.8 
104.7 109.8) 110.9 112.0} 113.0) 112.7) 110.7} 109.6) 109.5 111.8} 110.8 112:2) 113:5 111.0} 110.1 
156.1 160.4) 162.2} 162.1} 162.5] 163.0) 163.5} 163.9} 163.9) 163.8) 164.0} 164.2} 164.6) 165.2) 165.3 
158.2 162.3} 163.9] 163.7} 164.1] 164.8) 165.5} 165.9} 165.9} 165.8) 165.9) 166.0} 166.5} 167.1] 167.2 

Commodities less food and energy... 138.9 140.9} 141.8} 141.0} 141.0) 141.7) 142.5) 143.1 142.9) 141.8) 141.1 140.8; 141.5} 142.2 142.2 

Energy commodities... i 99.1 105.9} 108.2} 109.4) 109.4; 108.6} 106.5) 105.8); 105.5} 105.5} 103.4) 106.7} 108.1; 105.8} 104.0 

Services leSS CNCLQY.........-.2cecsessececesseseeseeseee 171.3 176.8} 178.9) 179.0} 179.8] 180.4) 181.0} 181.3} 181.4) 181.9) 182.6] 183.0] 183.3} 183.9} 184.0 
Purchasing power of the consumer dolla 
1982-84 = $1.00..... 
1967 = $1.00. 


All items less energy... 
All items less food and energy 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing 


All Urban Consumers 


Urban Wage Earners 


Area’ sched- 


1997 1997 


ule” | Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. 


Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | July | Aug. 


Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


M 158.3 158.6] 160.5 
Region and area size* 

NOMS AStUMD AN cre cesccuscspimreenesincsteeraresteeseaesane M 165.1 165.4| 167.6 
Size A—More than 1,200,000 M 165.7} 166.0; 168.2 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000... M 162.4} 163.1) 165.9 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000 M 163.8} 164.3} 166.4 

North Central urban M 154.4] 155.0} 156.6 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 154.8; 155.3} 157.3 
Size B—360,000 to 1,200,000 M 154.0} 154.5) 155.8 
Size C—50,000 to 360,000.............eseceseseeees M 1565) 157.1" 158.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 151.1 151.9] 152.6 

SOuth Una steneecerectesesss-uccterencenccusdavecesaetvacvines M 154.9 155.1) 157.0 
Size A—More than 1,200,000. M 153.7| 153.8) 155.8 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000.. M 157.7| 158.2) 160.5 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000 M 154.8 154.7| 156.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 154.3} 154.6} 156.4 

M 159.1 159.2} 161.1 

Size A—More than 1,250,000... M 159.2} 159.1} 161.3 

Size C—50,000 to 330,000.............sceeeceseees M 163.2; 163.9} 166.1 
Size classes: 


A (12/86 = 100)... 142.7} 142.9) 144.8 
158.4| 158.9} 160.9 
160.1 


155.5) 155.8) 156.7 


a= = 
a 
oc 
iS 
a 
o 
a 


Selected local areas 


Ciicago, IL—NOrtnwestern IN........cceeceeeceeeeeeeey M 458.8; 159.4] 161.7 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA........... M 158.8} 158.4) 159.5 
New York, NY—Northeastern Nu........... M 168.2} 168.4) 170.8 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ......... a M 164.9} 164.3) 166.4 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA..........ccccseseseeerees M 156.9} 156.9} 160.6 
1 -| 154.8) 156.9 
1 -| 166.3) 167.1 
Cleveland, OH 1 -| 153.8} 156.3 
Miami, FL 1 -| 156.4) 157.9 
St. Louis, MO-IL 1 -| 151.4) 153.3 
wasnington, UL-ML—VA. 1 —| 161.2) 162.9 
Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 2 150.7 - - 
Detroit, MI.......eee ee 2 
Houston, TX 2 
Pittsburgh, PA 2 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 
1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); 
and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include 
revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

? Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
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160.8) 161.2} 161.6) 161.5} 155.5) 155.9) 157.5) 157.8] 158.3) 158.5 


167.8) 168.4; 168.7) 168.5 
168.4) 169.2! 169.5} 169.3] 162.1] 162.6) 164.3) 164.5 
166.2) 166.0} 166.0} 165.8} 160.1) 160.7} 163.5) 163.7 
166.8; 167.1] 167.6] 167.5} 165.3) 166.0; 167.5} 167.8) 168.6) 168.9) 168.9 
157.2) 157.5} 157.7} 157.7) 151.0) 151.7) 153.1 
158.0} 158.3 
156.3} 156.2] 156.7} 156.9) 150.2} 150.8) 151.9} 152.3) 152.3) 152.7} 153.0 
158.8} 159.6) 159.7} 159.3) 153.7) 154.5) 155.7) 156.1] 156.9] 156.9) 156.5 


156.8) 157.4) 157.6) 157.8} 154.7) 155.1} 155.8) 156.0 


162.5} 162.1); 162.5) 162.9) 153.7 
159.7| 160.5) 161.1; 160.7) 153.2; 152.9) 153.8} 154.0) 154.7 i 
170.8) 171.7} 172.3) 172.0} 164.4) 164.7} 166.6) 166.7} 167.7) 168.1) 168.0 


162.4) 163.0} 164.7) 164.9} 165.6 
165.4) 165.5} 165.5 


163.4) 163.5} 163.2 
153.9} 154.0 
158.4) 158.4) 150.7|_ 151.3] 152.9} 153.6] 153.9) 153.9] 153.8 


153.4) 153.2} 153.7) 149.2} 150.1) 150.7} 150.9) 151.5) 151.1 
157.5) 157.8} 157.8) 153.5} 153.7} 155.3} 155.5} 155.9) 156.1) 166.2 


155.9] 156.4] 156.7; 156.4) 151.9} 152.0) 153.9; 154.0) 154.5) 154.7] 154.5 
160.8] 160.6} 160.9} 161.2) 153.9} 154.5) 156.2) 156.5) 156.6) 156.8) 157.1 


156.7) 157.2} 157.3) 154.8} 154.7) 155.7 156.4; 156.9} 157.1 


156.4) 157.1] 156.9) 157.1} 154.8) 155.1} 156.6) 157.0} 157.7) 157.3) 157.5 
161.5) 162.1] 162.8) 162.8) 155.9) 155.9) 157.6) 158.0 
161.7} 162.3) 163.1} 162.8 
166.8} 167.4) 168.3) 169.2 


158.6} 159.3 
154.4; 154.3) 156.2} 156.5) 157.2} 157.9) 157.7 


160.2) 160.8} 162.9) 163.5} 164.1; 164.9) 165.6 

145.6] 146.0} 145.8) 141.7} 142.0) 143.6) 143.9) 144.4) 144.7) 144.6 

161.2). 161.2} 161.5) 161.6} 155.4); 156.0} 157.8) 158.0} 158.0) 158.3) 158.4 
160.5| 161.0} 161.5} 161.6] 157.4) 157.7} 159.1] 159.4) 160.0} 160.4) 160.5 


156.6} 156.7} 156.9 


154.4; 156.0 156.4} 156.9 


166.8) 168.6) 167.7) 166.4; 164.2} 164.0} 165.5) 165.9} 167.9) 166.8) 165.9 
161.2] 161.6] 162.5) 162.6} 154.3) 154.2} 157.5) 158.1; 158.6) 159.5) 159.5 
—| 156.7 -| 156.0 —| 153.6] 155.6 —| 155.6 -| 154.6 
=| 167.8 —| 169.4 —| 165.4) 165.8 -| 166.2 -| 167.8 
-| 157.3 =| °157.1 -| 146.2) 148.2 -| 149.2 -| 149.1 
—| 158.5 15 09:5) -| 154.6) 155.5 —| 156.1 -| 157.0 
—| 155.1 | 152.9 —-| 150.5) 152.5 -| 154.0 -| 151.9 
-| 163.6 =| 161.8 -| 158.7} 160.2 = 169s -| 159.1 
151.2 =| 9152.8 -| 150.7 = =| 181.1 -| 152.8 = 


® Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Because 
each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller sample size and 
is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other measurement error than 
the national index. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI 
for use in escalator clauses. 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 

All items: 

TNO OX::trosesceccexsens xo 118.3 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 

Percent change.. 41 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Food and beverages: 

eke (=), Cie eee rere 118.2 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 

Percent change. 41 5.7 5.8 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 
Housing: 

IND OXigrencerses cacaweevees 118.5 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 

Percent change. 3.8 3.8 4.5 4.0 29 PAT 2.5 2.6 2.9 
Apparel and upkeep: 

WAG ON etesrcrysrceescncncteresseeauch 115.4 118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 

Percent change. 4.3 2.8 4.6 3.7 25 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -0.2 
Transportation: 

108.7 114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 

Percent change.. 3.1 5.0 5.6 2.7 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 

Medical care: 
138.6 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 

Percent change. 6.5 77 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.5 
Entertainment: 

WAG OX: vecccctests ate scavcnee 120.3 126.5 132.4 138.4 142.3 145.8 150.1 153.9 159.1 

Percent change 43 §.2 47 4.5 2.8 2.5 29 2.5 3.4 
Other goods and services: 

WRGOXi rere srecorsszeteaee 137.0 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 

Percent change. 6.6 7.8 Ca 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


1997 
ae | Se | ee | Tt a 

eit Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 

Finished goods. 1279| 131.3] 1326] 132.7] 132.6 [ 132.2] 1321] 131.6] 131.6] 131.6] 131.3] 131.7| 131.8] 132.4] 131.8 

Finished consumer goods... | 1256] 129.5] 131.1] 131.2] 131.0] 130.6] 130.4] 129.8/ 130.0} 130.0] 129.7| 130.3] 130.5] 130.8] 130.1 

Finished consumer fO0dS............-+--s00+++- 129.0| 1335| 136.1] 135.5| 1341] 1338] 135.2] 134.3] 135.2] 134.0] 134.0] 134.9] 1348] 135.0| 134.5 
Finsned consumer goods 

@XCHIGING 1000S oo eestoneczceostseneete cine 124.0| 127.6] 1288] 129.2] 1295] 129.0) 128.2] 127.7] 127.6) 128.1] 127.6] 128.1] 1285] 1288 | 128.1 


Nondurable goods less food 118.8 123.2| 1245| 125.2| 125.7} 1249| 123.8] 123.2| 123.5] 124.4] 124.1 | 1248] 1257| 124.7| 123.8 


Durable goods 132.7 134.2; 135.2] 135.0] 1349] 135.0] 135.0] 1345] 133.6] 133.4} 132.4) 1323] 131.5) 1349] 134.4 
Capital equipment. 136.7 138.3| 138.7] 138.7] 139.0] 138.9] 138.8 | 1386} 138.1 | 138.1 | 137.8| 137.7| 137.1] 138.7) 138.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............--.-+.4 124.9 125.7| 125.7} 126.0) 126.3} 126.1 125.6 | 125.3) 125.4] 1258] 1255] 1258] 126.0} 125.5} 125.6 
Materials ana components 
for MANUFACTUTING...........--eeceeessereseeenenenees 130.4 128.6| 128.0! 128.2] 128.4] 128.4] 1286| 1284] 128.4] 1283) 1282] 128.3) 1284) 1282) 128.4 
Materials for food manufacturing...........-. J) 419.5 125.7| 1248] 1238] 1229] 1229] 1241] 1238] 123.9] 122.7] 1223] 122.9] 123.2| 1224] 124.4 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 135.1 130.5} 129.5} 129.8] 130.1 129.9| 129.4] 129.0} 129.1 129.0} 129.3) 129.7] 130.2} 130.3) 130.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 135.6 131.4] 130.8] 131.4] 131.9] 132.6] 133.4] 133.4] 133.4] 133.7] 133.2] 133.2] 133.1 132.4 | 132.2 
Components for manufacturing..............., 126.5 126.8| 126.6] 126.7] 1268] 1268| 1267] 1266] 1265| 1264] 1264] 1262) 126.0} 126.0) 126.0 
Materials and components 
for construction 


Processed fuels and lubricants... 
Containers.. 


aes 142.1 143.5] 144.9] 144.7] 145.0] 145.7] 1462] 1468] 147.2] 147.0) 147.2| 147.1| 1467] 1464] 146.6 
| 84.2 89.9 91.3 92.7 93.4 92.1 88.7 87.0 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 90.9 88.7 88.2 
148.8 141.2} 137.5| 137.9] 1378] 136.9] 136.0] 135.1] 1346] 1342] 134.1] 1334] 135.4] 1368] 137.3 


Supplies. 132.1 135.9| 135.4] 135.5] 1355] 135.5] 135.8] 136.0] 1362) 136.0] 135.9] 1358) 136.1] 135.8| 136.0 
Crude materials for further 

processing, 102.7 113.5 114.8 121.6 126.3 116.1 107.6 107.9 110.4 107.1 107.1 107.5 108.2 111.6 113.8 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 105.8 121.5 117.7 113.6 112.2 111.0 114.1 116.7 117.4 111.3 112.0 111.6 114.1 109.4 110.2 

Crude nonfood materials. 96.8 104.0 108.7 122.5 131.0 115.2 99.4 98.1 101.8 100.5 99.9 100.9 102.4 108.9 112.0 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods... 127.5 130.5 131.5 131.7 132.1 131.7 131.1 130.7 130.5 130.9 130.4 130.7 130.8 131.5 130.9 

Finished energy goods........... 78.1 83.1 84.9 85.7 86.5 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.2 83.5 82.0 


Finished goods less energy... 
Finished consumer goods less energy. 


136.9 139.6| 140.7| 140.6] 1403] 1402] 140.7] 140.3] 140.3] 139.9] 139.7| 139.9] 139.7| 1408} 140.6 
136.9 140.1} 141.5] 141.4) 1408] 140.7) 141.4] 141.0) 141.1 140.6 | 140.3] 140.7] 140.6} 141.7] 141.4 


Finished goods less food and energy........ 140.0 142.0} 1425] 142.6] 1428] 142.7| 142.8] 142.7] 142.3] 142.2] 141.9] 141.8] 141.6) 143.1] 142.9 
rinisned consumer goods less 1000 
and energy 141.9 144.3 144.9 | 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.3 | 145.2 144.9) 1448 144.4| 1444| 1444] 145.9| 145.7 


Consumer nonau: 
SUING TRI aaa essen earctcy sis aura ewen 148.5 151.4] 151.8] 152.2] 152.4] 152.3] 152.7] 153.0] 153.0] 153.1 153.2] 153.3] 153.9] 153.8] 153.9 


Intermediate materials less foods 


125.5 125.6 | 125.7 | 126.1 126.4| 126.2| 125.6] 125.2] 125.3] 125.7] 125.6) 125.8) 126.0} 125.7| 125.6 
114.8 128.4] 1262] 125.6] 1246] 1248) 127.2| 127.5] 1283] 1264] 1246) 1246) 1262) 1226) 1243 

84.1 89.7 91.0 92.4 93.2 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.6 88.4 88.0 
134.0 133.6 | 133.2] 133.4] 1335} 133.6] 133.8] 1338] 133.9] 133.7] 133.7| 133.7] 1338) 133.6] 133.8 


Intermediate foods and feeds. 
Intermediate energy goods... 
Intermediate goods less energy.... 
Intermeaiate materials less TooGs 

and energy. 


135.2 134.0| 133.7| 133.9] 134.1] 1342] 1342] 134.2] 1342] 1342) 134.2] 1342] 1343) 1344] 134.4 


Crude energy materials. 69.4 84.4 91.9} 109.6} 119.4 98.0 T7A 76.4 80.8 79.2 79.1 79.7 82.1 90.9 95.4 


Crude materials less energ i 127.5 - 123.1 123.3 | 1226] 121.2| 121.4 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.. i i E A . i g : i 4 : tl 154.1 
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31. Producer Price Indexes for the net, output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 
Industry 


1995 1996 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


Total mining industries.. 71.0 84.4 90.4} 104.2] 111.3 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.0 88.7 91.9 
10 Metal mining.............-.. 101.4 92.1 88.4 87.3 89.9 88.5 90.9 87.7 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 83.7 84.7 78.8 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)...... 91.6 91.4 91.3 90.7 92.9 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.4 91.6 91.4 91.0 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 66.6 84.8 93.4) 112.1} 121.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 82.3 91.4 96.2 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels..............ccceeeseesereeee 123.8 127.1 | 127.3] 127.1} 127.6} 127.7 | 127.7] 128.1] 128.3] 128.9) 129.2} 129.2) 129.2] 129.4] 129.9 


- | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products.... 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 


124.2 127.1 | 128.0} 128.0) 128.1} 127.9) 127.8] 127.7 | 127.6} 127.2) 126.9} 127.4] 127.3| 127.7] 127.5 
121.7 127.1 | 128.5 | 128.2 | 127.4} 127.1) 128.1] 128.3] 128.9] 128.3] 128.0] 128.6] 128.3] 127.6] 127.5 
193.2 199.1 | 201.1] 201.2) 201.4] 201.2} 203.3] 208.4) 209.2] 209.6] 209.4] 209.4] 2186] 2187] 2189 
116.5 118.2} 1186] 118.6) 1186] 118.8) 1188} 1182) 1185] 118.6] 1188] 1188] 1189) 1189] 118.7 


made from fabrics and similar materials....... 120.6 122.3) 122.9 | 123.1) 1229). 122.9) 123.2| 122.9] 123.3) 123.4] 123.4) 123.5| 123.5| 122:9/ 123.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
XCODUAUIMITUO Sons acncucseatenninsesenectestibensninenes| 154.1 153.5 | 156.2] 155.9| 156.4] 1582] 159.3] 159.9] 160.7) 159.8| 160.1) 159.6] 158.8] 157.0] 158.3 


25 Furniture and fixtures. 
26 Paper and allied products.. 


133.3 136.2 | 137.3} 137.4] 137.5} 137.6] 137.7} 138.0] 138.2] 138.2] 138.5] 138.3] 138.6] 138.4] 138.8 
146.7 138.6 | 134.6 | 134.7) 1345] 133.5) 132.5] 131.5) 131.5] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 1342] 134.9] 135.9 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........) 159.0 165.6 | 166.7 | 166.9] 168.0] 168.1 168.0} 168.5) 168.2| 168.4) 168.7| 168.9) 169.1) 170.3] 170.6 
28 Chemicals and allied products..............+ | 943.4 145.8 | 146.3) 1464] 146.8] 1468} 146.9|) 147.0| 147.0] 147.0} 147.1] 147.2] 147.0| 147.4] 147.3 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 77.2 87.4 92.5 92.5 92.9 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.7 83.7 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 123.3 AZSHAIP 123.30) 123.30) 22-9) 122.8 | 122.4.) 122.8) 122.9 | 122.9] .123:0 |} 123.1 122.9| 122.9] 122.8 
31 Leather and leather products.............::sscs0e4 134.1 134.7 | 135.2] 136.0} 136.8] 137.3} 137.2] 137.4] 136.9] 136.2] 1369) 1369] 137.5] 137.4] 137.8 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......,. 124.3 125.8 | 126.6] 1265] 1268] 126.9) 127.1] 127.5 | 127.6) 127.4| 127.4] 127.5] 127.3) 127.8] 127.9 
33 Primary metal industries................:::s:ssesseee 128.2 123.7 | 122.6] 123.0) 123.6] 124.0) 124.8] 125.0) 125.0] 125.4) 125.2] 1252) 125.2) 124.9] 124.5 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

transportation equipment... 124.8 126.2) 426.5) 1266) 1268) 127.0) 127.1) 127.2) 127.4) 127.5) 127.7 | 127.9| 127.9| 128.0) 128.1 
35 Machinery, except electrical.............cceee div 119.0 119.2 | 118.9] 118.7] 119.1] 119.0} 119.1] 119.1] 118.5) 1183] 118.4) 1183] 118.1) 1182] 118.1 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.. 
37 Transportation. 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


113.3 Mice Vizoneiten He ddeot  Pi2.2:) 412.2) 1120) 19118), WISP atte) WET 12 P Att] 111.7 
132.2 134.2 | 135.2] 135.1] 135.4] 135.4] 135.3] 134.8] 133.9) 133.8} 132.8) 132.8} 131.7) 135.3 | 134.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........-.csesceseseeeed 124.0 125:05/- 124-7 |) 125.2’ 125:5 || 125.4'|. 125:5 | 125.7 125.7 | 125.3) 125.7} 125.8] 126.0] 125.6] 125.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

industries (12/85 = 100).........s.csessesesecseseseeed 125.9 127.8) 128.3] 128.3) 128.6] 128.7] 128.9} 129.1] 129.1] 129.1] 129.0] 129.1] 129.3] 129.5] 129.3 

Service industries: 


Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 


42 
104.5 106.3 | 107.1] 107.2} 108.0} 1085] 108.6] 1088] 108.8} 109.0) 109.1] 109.3} 109.3} 109.3) 109.0 
43 
44} Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 
45 
46 


132.2 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3} 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3 
103.0 103.7 | 104.5 | 104.2) 104.1} 104.2] 104.1} 104.2) 104.3] 104.8) 104.4] 104.7] 104.3] 103.7} 103.2 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. sl th eok 121.1} 123.5] 122.7] 128.8) 128.9] 1246) 125.1] 125.1} 126.2] 126.5] 125.4) 123.3] 124.4] 124.0 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....|_— 110.8 104.6 | 100.9 | 100.9 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.8 98.9 98.9 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.7 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
= 
Finished goods 


108.0 113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 
112.6 118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 

59.8 65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 
117.0 122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1996 1997 
Industry 7 il fl 
Reaves Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
0} Food and live amimall..........ccccccceserceceeseesseeeeneeseeneeey 103.2 | 101.9} 100.7} 102.3] 103.4] 103.1] 101.2 98.5 97.8 aS 99.5 98.3 97.6 
01} Meat and meat preparations... 98.3 97.8 95.4 94.5 96.4 96.7 95.7 95.3 95.7 96.2 95.2 95.1 96.0 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... 101.5 | 100.5 98.7} 102.8) 104.9) 104.5} 99.7 92.3 89.9 93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 106.2| 101.0} 101.4/ 101.9] 101.2] 100.1] 100.7) 101.6] 104.3] 103.3 97.6 98.2 94.0 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 88.7 88.7 90.0 92.2 93.2 92.6 93.0 93.4] 93.6 92.7 91.6 88.8 89.0 
21| Hides, skins, and furskins, raw.... 116.4] 113.7] 113.4) 114.7] 115.6] 1138] 110.0} 100.84 96:0 98.3} 100.1} 101.6] 103.6 
22; Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 115.6] 114.9] 120.1] 126.7] 133.1.| 134.0--136:4-|—134.6| 128.6; 120.5] 120.2} 108.3) 118.2 
24) Cork and wood.............. 97.1 976 97.9 98.3 96.0 94.2 94.2 93.2 92.8 92.4 90.9 88.6 86.5 
25; Pulp and waste paper... 58.0 55.9 §5.9 59.4 58.6 58.9 60.5 65.9 69.1 71.4 68.2 69.4 67.5 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... 82.6 83.5 83.3 83.2 85.2 83.5 83.3 83.4 84.2 84.4 83.9 83.4 81.5 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. 97.2 97.2 97.8 97.6 96.9 96.9 97.3 97.8 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 84.0 85.7 86.9 88.8 89.7 89.4 89.6 91.7 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.1 86.0 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products... 115.7] 1168] 1165] 1123] 111.4] 1107] 1107] 1109} 1109] 111.2} 111.8) 1122] 111.6 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes .-{ 101.7] 101.8] 102.6) 102.2] 102.2) 102.5) 102.4) 102.0} 101.6] 101.6} 101.9} 102.2| 101.8 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 126.5] 128.5] 127.0] 121.4] 119.5] 119.9} 120.0} 119.4} 120.9} 121.3} 121.8) 121.3) 120.1 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............+0+0++1 90.0 93.0 96.1 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9} 106.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .... 95.9 96.1 96.2 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 101.8) 101.8} 101.4] 101.2] 100.9) 101.6] 101.5) 101.5] 101.1 104.1] 101.2] 101.5} 101.4 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 101.5; 101.5) 101.4) 102.5] 102.2) 102.2; 102.8; 102.9] 103.1 102.6} 103.7} 103.3} 101.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 93.1 93.8 94.8 95.8 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.6 93.7 93.4 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100 97.3 97.4 99.1 98.4 98.7 98.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ...... 103.1 103.1 103.0 | 103.1 103.5} 104.0] 104.2] 103.9) 103.9; 104.0}; 103.6} 103.4] 103.0 
6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 96.6 97.0 97.1 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.6 98.9 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......sscecsesseccsceseersseeresensssees 102.9 103.0 102.9 102.6 102.7 103.0 103.1 103.2 103.1 102.2 101.9 102.2 102.2 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PADENDOA. ..cinecc ony -cseecceeavnasueansestees ameter 85.6 84.9 83.6 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.4 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 104.2 | 103.9] 104.0) 104.1} 104.0] 104.0} 104.1] 1043} 1045} 1046] 1063] 106.3] 106.4 
68] Nonferrous metals 85.2 88.3 89.9 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.3 92.1 93.9 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent............sseceresereeee 100.5; 1005; 100.6; 1005; 1005; 100.6} 100.4] 100.6; 1005] 100.6} 100.1} 100.0} 100.1 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 104.2 104.6 105.1 105.2 105.6 105.9 106.0 106.0} 105.9 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 102.8 102.9 103.7 103.8 103.7 103.8 | 104.3 104.2 104.1 104.4} 104.5 104.5| 104.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts... 103.3 103.1 103.4 103.8 104.1 104.6 104.7 105.2 105.0 105.3 105.2 105.5 105.5 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 89.2 87.9 87.7 86.9 86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.8 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 100.4; 100.7} 100.8/ 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment.. 97.4 97.5 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.7 94.8 
78 Road vehicles 101.4 101.4 101.6 101.5 101.8 101.9 101.7 101.8 102.0 101.9 101.8 101.9 102.0 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatuS..................-:c-esseeeeeeneeeee 102.2 | 102.7) 103.4] 103.7} 103.8} 103.1 103.3| 103.4} 103.5) 103.5] 103.4] 103.4| 103.4 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SsITCc 1996 1997 
Industry 
Rev. 3 


Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 


0| Food and live amimals................ccscseseseseenseeesseeeeeesens 96.5 94.6 94.6 97.2 | 101.8 99.5} 102.1 103.7 | 100.5} 100.9} 101.3] 100.5 99.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 102.3 98.9 97.7 97.9) 103.5] 104.7) 103.5| 101.9] 101.9) 1042) 103.9] 102.7) 102.7 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates................cceeeeeeeeeeeeeneeseseeeeenees 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


97.1 98.2 98.4 | 100.1 99.7 | 100.4] 102.1 103.6 | 104.4] 104.6] 104.5 107.4 | 107.4 
106.8 101.8} 101.6}; 104.1 111.1 101.5} 101.0 101.7 | 101.2 103.2 | 103.4] 103.2} 104.6 


RUMEN lee ce toe Penh cawinnesn<asoseansuahssnytesavinnincaened 77.2 75.0 77.7 85.8 98.6 98.1 107.8) 118.4 99.6 97.5 | 100.0 92.1 86.2 

1| Beverages and tobacco..................sececesseesseereeeneeeeneed 105.0} 105.2] 105.6 106.7 106:9) 107.2) 107.0) 107.5) 107.7 107.7 | 107.8 107.9 | 107.8 
W BOVE RIES eter to catenin, '0e6|| T0281 102.9 103.0 | 103.3 103.6 | 103.5 104.0 104.2 104.2} 1043| 104.4 | 104.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............4 96.4 96.3 97.0} 102.1 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.3 


23 Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
24| Cork and wood........... 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. . 


85.5 88.2 87.4 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 TUE Te 74.5 72.4 70.1 
125.7 | 1206) 121.4) 125.4) 1262) 124.9) -126.9 122.5] 123.3) 120.9} 121.2) 113.1 114.1 
67.8 66.2 65.7 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 
95.9 97.5 99.8 | 102.6} 103.0} 106.0) 105.6) 105.8) 1046} 104.7} 1045] 103.7| 102.7 
—| 100.0} 105.3} 148.2} 105.2 94.3} 118.1 97:3) 102.41 101.8} 103.1 113.2 | 109.1 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 131.8); 135.5 138.9 128.0 113.9 105.3 106.6 104.6 | 104.4 106.2 106.8 111.5 111.0 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 131.6] 133.9) 134.6) 123.8) 113.1 104.8} 106.4} 104.0}; 103.0} 105.1 105.3} 109.6} 108.3 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..............cceeseseeeeeeeeeed 1965} (157-5) 1644) 170.7 | 125.9) 113.7) 112.0; 113.3) 1198) 1197) 123.7) 132.0! 138.1 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......sceeeeeee 99.1 99.1 98.6 97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 


52! Inorganic chemicals 102.1 108757) / 108.2), 102:7 | 1015). 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 100.6 100.4 99.4 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 95.3 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 99.9 99.0 97.8 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.8 96.2 96.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 100.7 100.1 99.4 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.3 96.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) ; 95.7 95.0 94.5 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.2 91.6 


58} Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. 86.0 86.7 85.7 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 83.5 


59} Chemical materials and products, n.€.S. ....2.-ceeeeeee| 107.3 105.8} 105.5 104.7 104.6 104.2 104.2 103.5 103.2 103.3 103.2 102.8 102.8 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.4 95.5 95.3 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. .........seeceesereseseeeeeeeereree 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.3 


64} Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard.... 


87.5 86.2 84.2 83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.7; 103:0 |. 103.5 103.6] 103.2} 102.8; 103.2} 102.6) 103.0) 102.5) 102.1 102.2 | 102.2 
68} Nonferrous metals...............2 hin 63:8 84.6 86.1 87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.5 
69 Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. ........:ssccesceseseeseseereseeeees 100.8 101.0 100.3 99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 


7| Machinery and transport equipment 
% Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts...........::cccseeeecenesseereeee 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.0 95.8 94.7 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.2 91.9 
TT Electrical machinery and equipment... : 93.3 92.7 90.3 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.8 88.1 
78| Road vehicles...... -{| 100.7} 100.8) 100.7} 100.6) 100.8) 100.6} 100.4) 100.8} 100.9} 101.1 101.2 | 101.4] 101.4 


Rood MEO OM ete tica se Pat tp yasvsyane¥oncraccnreossaxnscuaacenndsnteacnresvecsevess 100.7 | 100.9} 101.4} 101.7} 101.0} 101.0) 100.9) 101.1 101.2 | 101.1 100.7} 101.0} 101.0 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
TIE ODN A OOS 1.0.18. ac cosu cs ccsscnecec be nxansesisneaysecsatnnn Helorl 96.9 96.5 96.0 95:3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95.1 94.4 93.6 93.4 93.4 


98.1 98.1 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.7 94.5 94.3 
come VOTO 101.5» 101.1 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.5 98.6 99.0 


eieq FOOT 1007} 100.6 99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.3 97.4 97.5 
88.7 88.2 86.6 85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.1 76.9 76.5 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


“Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
ALL COMMODITIES. ............-cescsssesssesssssscnsersnseerscneees 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 


Foods, feeds, ANd DEVEFAGES.......6ccccseesettreeeees 103.9 | 102.7} 1024] 1043] 106.1 105.8} 1046] 1023} 101.2} 101.8} 101.8 99.8} 100.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.........| 104.7} 103.4} 103.1 105.6} 107.6] 107.4] 106.3] 103.8} 102.4} 102.5} 102.2} 100.1 100.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food product} 97.5 97.4 96.2 914 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.9 


Industrial supplies ANd Materials...........cccceeees 94.8 95.0 95.2 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.7 94.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials..... 93.3 93.8 95.9 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6.) 946 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.0 94.0 
FUCKS GCNCUIUOICONIS sectrectretia-eorencecntavsaresitaten ares 114.2 114.8 114.7 f 111.4 110.7 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.0 110.4 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and bullding materials 91.6 91.8 91.8 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.2 
Selected building Materidls........ccseeeeeseeres 97.7 97.9 98.2 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94,7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.8 

CODA QOOGS artes acteetiny seeders uekehsammace sat 100.5} 100.5] 100.6} 1004; 1004/ 100.3] 100.1 100.2 | 100.0} 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 
Electric and electrical ger.erating equipmenft..) 100.5] 100.6} 1006) 1003) 100.5] 100.7; 1006] 101.1 101.2} 102.2} 101.8} 101.9} 102.2 
Nonelectrical MACHINGTY.......ccccceteeeeeereened 98.7 98.6 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.. 101.5} 101.5] 101.7} 101.7) 101.9}. 1022) 102.1 102.1 102.3 | 102.3} 102.2} 1023] 102.3 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive.. 101.6 | 101.8} 101.9} 102.0] 101.7) 101.8) 101.9] 102.0} 102.2} 102.2} 1026) 102.7| 102.7 
Nondurables, manufactured..........0++ | 101.4] 101.6] 101.6] 101.6) 101.4] 101.1 101.2} 101.6} 101.7) 101.7) 1023} 102.2} 102.1 
Durables, MANUFACTULE......... sc cece cee eseeeseeeres 101.3} 101.3} 101.6} 101.7} 101.4} 102.0) 102.1 102.0} 102.0} 102.1 101.9} 102.2} 102.2 


Agricultural COMMOMIHNES..........cccseteteeeesseeeseeeees J 102.2) 101.3) 101.4) 103.5) 105.1 | 104.7) 103.4; 101.3) 100.2} 100.3; 100.2 98.4 99.2 
Nonagricultural commodities 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.8 98.5 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1996 1997 
Category 

Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. ‘| Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..........::csscsesssscessesssecnensersesessenes 101.6 | 101.9] 101.6] 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9) 97.8 97.9 97.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........cccsesssesreeeeers | 97.9 96.8 96.7 98.5 | 101.4 99.6} 100.8} 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. «1 97.6 95.7 95.7 97.8) 101.8 99.0} 100.3] 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.6 99.5 99.0} 100.1 100.1 100.9} 101.8) 103.1 104.2 | 104.1 104.1 105.2 | 105.2 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sseeseeeeees 108.8 110.1 111.0 107.7 103.4 100.4 101.0 100.4 100.1 100.8 101.1 102.0 101.5 
Fuels and lubricants........ssscceerceereeeeed 131.6] 135.4] 138.8] 128.1} 1143] 105.8) 106.8] 1049) 1046] 1066] 107.0} 111.6] 110.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products............::00+ 132.1] 1347] 185.5] 1245] 113.7} 105.3] 106.6| 104.5] 103.1) 1055) 1056] 109.8} 108.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........ccscecesneesesseases 82.4 80.9 79.5 79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.8 84.4 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials. ......csseesseessseseeeeeeenees 97.6 97.6 97.0 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 
Selected building materials.............cscsscseceeeeeeee + 12:4 110.3 111.0 114.0 114.7 113.7 114.8 112.3 112.8 iin Bry 111.6 107.6 108.5 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 91.8 92.4 92.9 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 97.8 98.3 97.9 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.1 94.1 
Capital GO0dS iercescsnwatcnansecetextuesa-canvencnaeerecsesessace 96.3 96.1 94.4 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.5 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 99.0 99.0 98.8 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.6 96.5 
Nonelectrical MaChinery........:.sessssesssesesesessneerereed 94.8 94.5 92.7 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 100.6} 100.8} 100.7} 100.7} 100.8} 100.6} 100.3} 100.8) 100.9) 101.0} 101.1] 101.3} 101.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+ 4} 100.1 100.1 100.0 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.4 99.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 100.7 | 100.5) 100.6] 100.6} 1005] 100.8; 101.0} 101.0} 100.9} 100.8) 100.8; 101.1] 100.9 
Durables, manufactured......... 99.6 99.6 99.3 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.4 97.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods... «| 99.4] 101.0} 101.4| 108.2} 100.4 98.9 | 102.8 99.1 99.8 99.8 99.9} 101.4} 100.7 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1995 1996 1997 

Category 99 
Sept | Dec. Mar. June | Sept. June Sept. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 98.0 95.1 95.6 89.9 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 100.4 99.4 98.9 99.2 98.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..........:0:cssesseserees 103.6 104.3 107.3 112.1 109.2 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) all 102.0 i 103.0 105.5 106.1 104.2 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)............:20008.see fo a fi 99.6 98.0 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 
a: Wee eit T 
Ml IV ! i} il IV | u i IV i] Il Ml 
HM ene ee Ht 
Business | 
Output per hour Of alll PerSONS..........:s:sceceseteceeesessseseneees 100.5 | 100.7} 100.2} 100.4} 100.6} 101.1 101.6) 1023] 102.0] 1025] 1029] 103.5] 104.6 
Compensation per hour..... set 104.4] 105.1 105.8} 106.6} 107.3] 108.1 108.9} 110.1 111.0 111.9 113.1 114.0} 115.2 
Real compensation per NOur...........:sccecccssseeeeenereeeed 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.6 98.4 98.8 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.9] 100.5 
Unit labor CoStS.........00 -| 103.9] 104.3} 105.6} 106.1 106.7 | 107.0} 107.1 107.7 | 1088} 109.2; 109.9} 110.1 110.2 
Unit nonlabor payments. ae 107.4} 1083; 1083} 1084); 1088); 109.2; 110.6] 111.1 110.8) 111.4). 111.8), 1125) 113.2 
WADlIGIt PCO CON atOls. a. <2 cn. coccs psp sceascacavasoceuasbenscus 105.1 105.8; 1065| 107.0} 107.4} 107.8/ 1084; 1089] 109.6; 110.0} 110.6; 111.0} 111.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 100.4} 100.8; 400.3) 1005) 100.8) 101.2} 101.7 102.2 | 102.0} 102.4} 102.8} 103.4} 104.4 
Compensation per hour.... 104.2 105.0 105.6 106.4 107.1 107.9 108.7 109.8 110.6 111.5 112.8 113.7 114.8 
Real compensation per hour. «| 96.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.3 98.4 98.3 98.5 98.6 98.5 99.1 99.6; 100.1 
Unit labor COStS.........:scceceee -| 103.8) 104.2) 105.3) 105.8] 1063} 1066] 1069} 107.4} 1085) 108.9] 109.7} 110.0} 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.1 109.2 109.5 109.6 109.7 109.8 wad 111.4 111.0 111.6 111.9 112.5 113.5 
Implicit price deflator. 105.3 | 106.0} 106.8} 107.2} 107.5] 107.8} 1084) 1088) 109.4} 109.8} 1105} 110.8] 111.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............scesescesereeeeeees 103.1 103.8 | 103.0} 103.5] 104.7} 105.2} 105.6] 1064] 107.0) 107.6] 108.1 108.7 | 110.5 
Compensation per Nour..............ccccecseseesseseseeserenene 104.6} 105.2; 106.0} 106.6] 107.3 107.8} 109.0 409.9 | 110.7 111.9 112.8 | 114.1 
Real compensation per hour. A 97.9 97.8 97.7 97.8 97.8 97.5 97.8 97.9 97.8 98.3 98.8 99.4 
PAAR MITT GOSES en rny sass cs necsssvassiasisanyosensnahirncnms-'-<asensnenes 100.3 101.6 101.8 101.1 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.5 101.5 101.8 102.0 101.5 

Unit labor costs. 100.8; 102.2} 102.4] 101.9] 102.0} 102.1} 102.4; 102.7) 102.9) 103.5) 103.7] 103.2 

Unit nonlabor costs. 99.1 99.8; 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.7 
Unit profits. 142.1 135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 152.5 154.7 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.1 164.4 
Unit nonlabor payments............::eccceseeseeeeseeseeeeeeeneee 111.0 109.6 109.7 111.9 112.4 114.0 114.0 114.1 113.7 113.8 114.3 115.4 
NIC DIIGO Gematol... 9-.--22.-2.----<n2--0p-----s-c-seconssenes 104.1 104.6 | 104.8} 105.1 105.4} 106.0} 1062| 106.4] 1065; 106.9} 107.2; 107.2 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PerSONS............ccccseseseeseseeeseseeees 105.2 | 105.7} 106.7/ 107.6] 108.8] 109.2; 110.3) 111.0) 112.4] 113.5) 1142) 115.0] 117.6 
Compensation per hour....... 105.9| 106.6} 107.2} 1082] 109.2} 110.1 110.8 | 112.1 112.9} 113.5} 114.7] 115.4) 116.4 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs... 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons......... 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1) 100.9) 101.0} 101.9} 102.9} 105.9} 106.4) 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services 115.9 115.1 120.1 105.8; 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
Multifactor ae: Spears 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0; 100.5} 100.2} 100.1 99.1) 100.5] 101.0} 101.8 
Output... cheers 37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9 104.3 107.0 107.9 106.5 109.3 112.5 117.4 
Inputs: 4 
LEADON DUE sracteertoueens seecaanvnscneseenccneeeeh recy emeneyerenseasere ss | 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8} 104.2} 107.2} 107.8; 106.5) 107.5} 110.4) 1148 
Capital services. 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5} 102.9) 105.7) 108.1] 109.8; 111.4) 113.5) 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capita input.. 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8) 106.7) 107.9} 107.5) 108.7) 111.3) 115.4 
Capital per hour of all persons... 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7; 102.1 106.1 108.0}. 107-4] 106.6 
Private nonfarm business : 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6; 100.9) 100.7) 101.3; 102.5; 105.1 105.6; 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services tae), 11226 120.5} 125.2} 108.2} 101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
Multifactor pee Sastray nrerie ss savct dencecconeesaanceen 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7) 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2} 100.7 
Output... Poruseaeseeeshreninesses 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2} 104.5) 107.1] 107.8; 106.4; 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 
Inputs: 
Laborsinpultecsessecs-secescvccersesensay st epesenstnarcusaccccecuonsesntabicene 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7; 104.4) 107.6} 108.3) 106.8) 108.0} 111.2) 115.6 
Capital SOmviCeSiviss.sasvsrevecwscecansssevesavonesvverssovsnb owes 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2; 103.2) 106.2} 108.8} 110.6) 112.4; 114.7; 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input. za: 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0} 107.2) 108.5; 107.9) 109.3) 112.2) 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persOns...............cccecseeeneeeeeees 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2} 106.6) 108.5) 107.7} 107.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns...........cec-seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1 101.1 102.8} 104.7) 107.2) 111.1 113.4) - 
Output per unit of capital services.. 122.7 116.6} 126.9 102.5 101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 = 
Multifactor productivity.............. 67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4; 100.6) 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 
QUTDUE Ss entree. veacnocerttiraccse ae -apeneee 40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1} 104.2} 106.4) 105.9) 104.1] 107.2} 111.0 - 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 88.9 100.6) 106.6] 103.8} 103.1 103.5} 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - 
Capital SGIVICOS. £4 coseet aveacctsesttonssasnsnnen suvade ranvenenete 33.2 52.8 58.3 80.1 102.6} 105.8; 109.2}; 111.9} 1146) 117.4 - 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100) 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........::cceceseeeesreeeseseeenens 51.4 70.5 78.4 94.0 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2} 100.6; 100.5) 102.0 
Compensation per NOUr..........:ceececceeeeeeeeeeeeeesersenees 13.6 23.6 29.0 76.8 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 102.6] 104.3) 106.9} 110.4 
Real compensation per hour.. 64.7 85.4 91.6 98.3 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 98.7 
Unit labor costs 26.6 33.5 37.0 81.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3; 102.4 103.7| 106.3) 108.2 
Unit nonlabor payMents............cecesecceeeesessscseeseeeeees 24.6 30.6 36.6 81.7 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7) 106.8] 108.7} 111.0 
Implicitiprice deflator. csccriscewctoctscsanssaseasnententaracre 25.8 32.4 36.8 81.7 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5] 104.8} 107.2} 109.2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 54.8 72.6 80.7 94.7 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9} 100.1 100.5} 100.7; 102.0 
Compensation per hour........ 14.3 23.8 29.2 hse 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3) 104.1 106.7} 110.1 
Real compensation per hour.. 67.7 86.1 92.3 98.8 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 98.4 
Unit labor costs... 26.1 32.8 36.2 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 102.2} 103.6} 106.0} 107.9 
Unit nonlabor payments... 24.0 30.3 34.3 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1 107.4) 109.7) 111.3 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 102.5 104.9 107.3 109.1 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees 54.5 69.0 74.4 93.7 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5 101.2 103.3) 104.1 106.6 
Compensation per hour. ; 15.6 25.4 30.7 78.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6 102.1 103.9 106.3 109.4 
Real compensation per hOul...........:s:ssscseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 73.9 91.7 97.2; 100.8} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 97.8 
Total unit costs..... 27.8 36.1 37.9 84.9 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3} 101.4) 101.4 
Unit labor costs... 28.6 36.7 41.3 84.0 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0) 100.9} 100.6} 102.1) 102.6 
Unit nonlabor costs.... 25.3 34.3 37.5 87.5 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 88.0; 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9; 113.3) 134.5) 140.8] 154.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 31.5 36.4 41.7 87.7 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5) 103.2} 109.4) 110.9) 114.0 
Implicit price deflator. 29.6 36.6 41.5 85.2 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7) 103.4; 105.0} 106.3 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons... 41.2 55.1 62.6 87.6 91.4 92.6 94.3 96.4} 102.2} 104.7) 108.1 111.7 
Compensation per hour........ 14.9 23.8 28.6 78.6 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7} 102.9} 105.6) 108.7) 112.2 
Real compensation per hour. 70.6 86.1 90.5| 100.6 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9; 100.0} 100.1; 100.3 
Unit labor costs... 36.1 43.2 45.7 89.8 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3} 100.7} 100.8) 100.6} 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... 26.6 30.1 37.0 85.7 91.2 96.8) 100.1 99.6 101.1 103.0 107.8 = 


Implicit price deflator... 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


(ET aR i ae al a Ta | PE Ree RST Sa (eee a En Ra aan Tar Saar 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
Iron mining, uSable OF€.............ccccseseeneeereeseeeeeed 101 50.8 70.0 76.1 79.3} 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal...........:2:...:004+ 102 42.4 75.9 93.6; 109.7; 109.1 106.5; 102.7; 100.5) 115.2) 118.1 126.0} 120.3 
CONNIE. cearpuavnsaninsanesiisrespnvasasnaressasesenavexse ( 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4, 110.5} 116.4) 118.3} 122.1 132.7} 140.4) 147.3} 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 131 173.5 81.9 83.0 90.3) 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4) 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels................00 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6} 101.4 98.5 103.0 100.8} 104.4) 103.0 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7; 100.9 97.9 96.8} 100.2} 104.5) 105.1 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6} 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9} 104.6} 105.0} 101.4) 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing.... 4 2015 58.0 99:1 100.5 95.6 96.2} 105.2} 108.6) 115.4; 119.6} 119.8) 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed.. 2022 tt 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8; 102.6) 108.2) 1146) 121.8) 115.5 117.5 120.5 
FRAG MK sabia capavswiatncnnenisecend 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0; 102.3; 103.7; 103.3} 104.3} 104.0} 107.1 112.9} 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8} 100.1 101.5} 106.6) 101.5) 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables.............:.s00sesssereee 2037 7.9 99.7 95.2) 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4; 102.8) 109.3) 111.1 
Flour and other grain mill products. ay 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5} 102:5) 107.9} 108.3) 111.9) 122.2) 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast f00dS............sssseccsesesseeneeses second 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6 98.6 95.5} 100.2} 102.3 99.1 95.5} 106.6) 118.4 
FRUCE LEONI see cnaes conc oscenes-ncorirtemseese sasatiavcenense(n'an 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5} 104.9 99.3} 101.4) 129.5} 109.2} 102.6 
WWERGONT MINING: ccscneascccrews-c0d, enon aeceateasanraenceas 2046 241 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6; 103.8) 100.4) 101.8) 112.0) 110.0) 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls................. 2047,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95.2 101.5} 103.7 107.0 108.0 108.1 110.7 108.5 115.6 
Bakery products...........sc0seecceseee 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7} 101.8) 107.7 110.3 111.7 120.2} 115.0 121.8 
Beet sugar............ 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3) 110.8) 109.8) 124.2) 135.9 
Malt beverages...... 2082 43.3 ThE 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2} 110.6) 109.6) 113.4) 112.6) 117.5} 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4; 109.8) 119.4) 126.7| 135.1 144.2} 144.7; 150.4); 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish..... 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2} 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6) 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco...........| 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4; 104.8} 106.7; 109.9} 111.6) 113.4; 101.6) 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics.... 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8; 101.1 100.0 103.9 108.1 113.8] 118.4) 125.8 134.1 142.8 
me 2251,52 63.2} 102.4) 100.9} 102.5) 108.1 110.9} 109.2) 115.7) 122.2) 117.4) 124.8) 127.1 
VETS ITANIS: os erncsrcoecsn-ncacveceetiaccvoedotdevensoxaox 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5} 103.3} 106.0} 105.5) 114.1 120.0} 125.5) 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats oon 231 75.6 93.2 106.3} 103.5} 102.4; 101.9 98.7 91.4; 102.4) 109.0} 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies.. 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8; 101.3; 110.9 TAZ Oe tit8.7) 114.1 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5 102.3} 101.2 100.1 99.9 102.9 108.9 101.5 103.2 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills. 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6) 105.4) 111.2 111.0 117.1 
2431 104.2} 100.4 97.4; 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 
Wood kitchen cabinets..............:.:s:ssssessssesseeeeee 2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3}- 102.0} 101.9} 101.3} 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood.. 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3) 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywood... 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4; 100.6} 102.6) 108.3} 114.3] 109.2} 103.4; 101.4] 101.5 
Wood containers............... 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7; 103.2} 108.8} 111.6] 113.5} 109.8] 100.5) 101.0) 107.1 
Mobile homes........ 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4; 100.6 98.8) 101.2) 102.5} 102.4; 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture. 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6} 100.8) 101.2; 102.5) 101.3) 106.5} 106.2) 105.7} 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture. 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3} 101.7 98.8} 101.2 107.7; 115.1 120.0 120.0 130.6} 138.7 
Metal household furniture....... 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3} 100.2; 100.7/ 101.4) 107.2} 109.5} 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings. 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5} 106.5} 106.2; 108.9) 103.4) 104.4) 105.5} 110.9 
Wood office furniture.......... 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4; 101.3} 107.1 104.4) 104.0} 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood.. 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9} 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3 103.1 103.2 102.6) 102.1 104.7 104.5 112.4; 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes... 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6} 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9} 100.8) 101.9) 105.5) 110.0} 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes...... 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5} 101.6] 105.4) 105.3) 110.9] 116.4) 117.9) 122.9] 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7} 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalies and chlorine 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7| 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments... 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6} 103.3} 107.8) 104.5 98.9) 107.8) 107.8) 115.0} 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5) 105.9 109.0} 102.3 104.9} 110.7 113.2 126.5 
Synthetic fibers 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8} 102.9} 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3} 112.3) 119.4) 125.7 
Soaps and detergents 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3) 102.4, 109.4) 128.2) 126.4) 115.3] 112.6] 111.7} 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries. 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6} 105.2} 102.7; 101.1 103.9} 108.4) 108.5) 111.6) 115.2 
Paints and allied products 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0; 101.4; 103.3} 106.3} 104.3) 102.9} 108.8} 116.7; 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, .€.€. ..........:02c0+0004 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3} 110.5} 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers...... 2873 65.4) 101.1 100.7 90.5} 101.3) 103.3) 107.7) 108.4) 111.8) 117.5) 111.1 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers a 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7; 107.3} 105.0} 106.0} 122.6} 118.1 
Fertilizers, Mixing OMly...........-ssesseccrerseseersanceered 2875 90.5 97.8) 100.8 95.1 104.7} 112.4) 112.8; 114.6) 127.1 139.1 118.9} 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 1.€.C. ........::csseeseeeesereeee 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2} 108.4; 108.9} 106.2} 102.2} 108.4) 111.0) 115.6) 124.9 
POtOIGUMIFORMING .cncsestncccnscccsrotesscevcevsssncescesosesiad 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9/ 105.3} 109.6} 109.2} 106.6} 111.3] 120.1 123.8) 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes. cect 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6} 102.9} 103.8} 103.0} 102.4) 107.8} 116.5} 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting.................. 3052 78.4; 104.9} 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8} 103.3 96.1 104.3} 111.3) 102.9) 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. ...... 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9} 100.1 101.1 105.3} 107.5] 114.0} 116.2} 119.8) 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber. 4 314 90.7 98.8; 100.3) 101.9} 102.3} 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4; 106.0} 101.2 
GIESS COMBUTG(Ssrsce areas ees: kovdecetncatecscssesdsensesdoseoh 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6} 101.6} 107.5; 108.1 111.5} 106.0) 111.0) 109.9 
GSMO MP MVOVAUNG ste rilicasscibanaes secocdnneeraceseesese) _ 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 TOS:2 1 110221 11254) 108:3)1"" 11524 119.9} 125.6) 123.4 
Clay construction products... 3251,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5} 105.2 98.3} 102.3 97.4 98.9} 102.3) 108.0) 111.3 
Clay refractories 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9} 100.8; 102.3 98.5} 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0} 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5} 104.4) 102.1 104.8} 103.8; 104.9) 103.2} 109.3) 108.6) 114.3 
Ready-mixed concrete 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0; 100.2; 101.0) 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
GON ceebecrae da cites ortstatsiods nde eishxepiabasa> ann <adpeGWoseeo 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7} 113.5} 108.5) 110.5) 108.2) 117.7) 134.0) 144.6) 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries.. 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3) 108.0) 106.9 107.9} 104.6) 107.7 113.1 AIS: Stent. 
Steel foundries... 3324,25 105.8) 102.4 99.5} 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6; 101.5} 102.2) 106.2 
Primary copper..... 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7; 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum........-. oo 3334 73.6| 100.7 97.6} 102.7; 102.3) 104.8) 106.5) 110.6) 109.7} 105.7 99.0} 102.2 
Copper rolling and drawing............0::ssseeeeceeeeees 3351 77.5 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 

Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 
Aluminum rolling and drawing 3353,54,55 iis 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6| 91.2 
Metalicansiticossscccactessiee 3411 59.2} 101.1 99.2 95.9} 106:9) 108.1) 117.5 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. .... 3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5} 101.0 95.0 
Heating equipment, except electric. 3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2) 113.7 105.0} 114.0 
Fabricated structural metal........ 3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0} 100.4 97.6} 101.2 
Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 3442 90.5} 101.4) 104.8) 102.0) 104.6; 105.8} 103.1 
Fabricated plate work.......... 3443 - 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93:8 93.7 
Automotive stampings... 3465 74.9} 100.5 94.5 95.7| 102.8} 101.8 96.1 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. . 3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 
Valves and pipe fittings... 3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9] 101.4) 101.2) 102.1 
Fabricated pipe and fittings..... 3498 140.8} 130.0) 120.0) 121.4 99.6} 102.3) 107.0 
Internal combustion engines, n.e.c. 3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5} 106.3) 113.2} 108.4 
Farm machinery and equipment.............. 3523 108.6) 112.7 101.6 95.7 112.8; 124.0) 131.8 
Lawn and garden equipment... 3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 
Construction machinery... ins 3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6; 110.2} 109.6 
MIRING(MACHINGNY ctvsesseepne<ssvevcsctoccccesucoveneeansvcn 3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1; 102.0} 107.0 98.4 
Oil and gas field machinery..........:.00:00cccceeecerreee 3533 156.9} 126.0) 115.2; 105.9) 123.1] 116.1) 113.9 
Metal cutting machine tools.. 3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 
Metal forming machine tools 3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7}. 113.1 107.9 97.7 
Machine tool accessories........ 3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2} 102.5 104.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7} 105.7} 101.3} 103.4 
Ball and roller bearings.......... 3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 102.9 99.0 93.1 
Air and gas Compressors.............+. 3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0} 103.7 105.3} 107.8 
Refrigeration and heating equipment. 3585 100.3) 100.1 98.1 95.8} 104.0| 109.0) 106.3 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves. 3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7; 109.9) 119.4) 1141 
Transformers, except electronic.......... 3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3} 102.8; 104.3) 107.3 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus 3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9; 109.1 106.5} 106.5 
Motors and generators... 3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8; 102.8} 103.6) 100.9 
Household cooking equipment...... 3631 61.8 92.0 90.3 104.6 116.1 96.8 99.5 
Household refrigerators and freezers 3632 70.1 97.5} 104.1 101.2} 103.3) 105.2) 107.3 
Household laundry equipment... 3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4) 106.1 98.7); 104.0 
Household appliances, n.e.c. .... 3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes.... 3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5) 100.3 92.7 98.0 
Lighting fixtures and equipment....... 3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 
Household audio and video equipment... 3651 22.3 84.7 96.3) 106.9) 106.2) 120.5} 124.1 
Motor vehicles and equipment...........:2:0c050+ 371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2} 103.3) 102.4 
Alterac... ere se eee cans 3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5} 105.8) 107.5) 112.9 
Instruments to measure electricity. 3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4; 106.1 105.2 106.2 
Photographic equipment and supplies... 386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6) 113.0 107.8 
Railroad transportation.................ccseseseecneeeeeenens 4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2; 108.4) 1146) 118.5 
Bus carriers, class 1 411,13,14 pts. 116.8} 100.1 96.1 95.6} 107.9} 104.6 - 
Trucking, except local “is 4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8) 105.2 109.4 - 
USS Postalisenvice ascsn wee eacsenscaceeeeeseeearacceend 43 88.6 98.1 98.4| 100.0 99.9 99.7| 104.0 
Air transportation.......eceeeseseeereeeeeeeseeeeeeees| 4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 
Petroleum pipelines..... 4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9} 102.0} 104.8) 103.2} 102.5 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS..........seseeeecsreceeeeeers 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0; 106.2 111.6 113.3 
Electric utilities............ 491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3} 104.9) 107.7} 110.1 
Gas utilities............. 492,3 pt 145.5) 114.1) 111.9] 102.1] 105.5) 103.5 94.8 
Scrap and waste materials.. 5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 
Hardware stores....... 525 83.3 96.6 95.6} 101.6} 108.6) 115.2} 110.4 
Department stores. 531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 
Variety stores............:0000. 533 148.9 141.9 129.2} 106.7 101.9 124.5) 151.3 
General merchandise stores.. 539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5} 100.8) 109.8) 116.4 
Grocery stores......... 541 109.1 107.9} 105.7; 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 
Retail bakeries.......... 546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 
New and used car dealers.. 551 85.1 99.5 99.8; 101.6 103.5} 102.5 106.1 
Auto and home supply stores. 553 71.1 90.4 94.5 94.3 103.2} 101.5} 102.8 
Gasoline service stations.......... 554 59.5 87.0 93.5} 101.8) 103.0) 105.1 102.6 
Men's and boys' clothing stores. 561 77.6 93.7 98.3 100.7 106.0 109.3 112.8 
Women's clothing stores....... 562 58.9 98.0 99.8) 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8 
Family clothing stores.. 565 76.2} 106.2} 103.1 103.3} 102.4; 105.5) 104.9 
Shoe stores 566 81.3 90.6 97.6} 105.5} 102.7} 107.2} 106.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 571 83.9 97.9 94.8) 101.2 98.9} 101.3) 102.2 
Household appliance stores......... 572 59.8 87.2 94.9; 106.5 98.5) 103.5 102.8 
Radio, television, and computer stores 573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3) 115.7) 120.9 
Eating and drinking places............... 58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3) 102.8) 102.2} 104.0 
Drug stores and proprietary stores 591 92.2 106.4/ 102.5 101.6} 101.9) 102.5 103.6 
UIGUON SOROS iin cxntyraranens-snaces sous 592 95.0 93.6} 101.9 93.8 98.2) 101.1 105.2 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores. 594 = 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4) 101.7 101.5 
Catalog and mail-order houses... 5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2} 107.3) 111.4) 102.1 
Commercial banks............... 602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2} 102.9} 101.3) 104.6 
Hotels and motels.............scssecsseeeeeneee 701 102.4) 101.6) 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services 721 110.8} 107.5} 103.3) 100.8 97.2; 100.5) 101.0 
Beauty Shops...........00 95.1 
Automotive repair shop: 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 
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1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 

96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
129.7} 134.6) 140.7) 146.3 
93.1 93.3) 100.8 98.4 
121.2} 121.8) 130.2) 131.1 
103.6) 108.1 109.8} 110.1 
106.7} 105.5) 103.3 96.8 
98.3 98.3} 109.3] 109.4 
91.9 92.8 95.8) 100.5 
113.8} 120.8; 124.9) 128.4 
98.8; 104.8) 109.3) 112.8 
100.4; 104.2) 109.7) 109.7 
109.6} 113.3) 112.9) 113.0 
101.2} 104.3) 119.5) 124.9 
119.1 123.7) 131.4) 143.4 
108.7} 114.7} 116.6) 126.3 
100.6} 107.0) 123.2) 132.9 
90.1 109.5 99.5} 109.3 
125.7) 122.1 119.9} 117.5 
113.0) 111.4) 110.0) 111.9 
102.5} 115.0} 104.3; 116.2 
96.8; 101.5) 114.8) 122.3 
98.6} 105.2) 110.6) 113.4 
97.8) 103.8} 106.3) 107.2 
112.7} 111.5} 117.3} 115.0 
107.6) 111.8) 115.1 115.0 
126.4) 136.4 142.9) 143.0 
126.5} 121.8) 143.4) 159.9 
114.6} 123.1 123.8) 131.7 
TATAS | A271 124.4) 139.1 
100.9} 103.7] 127.4) 125.5 
116.0) 116.8) 126.7) 124.2 
115.9) 144.8} 150.5) 131.6 
91.6) 117.6] 118.9) 116.0 
112.8} 100.9 98.9 95.9 
98.9} 103.7} 110.0} 107.5 
151.8) 163.1 179.3} 225.3 
104.3} 105.4) 107.3) 104.4 
141.7| 142.5) 131.8) 132.5 
119.0} 122.4) 144.7; 163.6 
116.4] 126.9) 132.7) 129.4 
139.6) 145.6 = = 
104.5} 107.1 106.6) 106.5 
96.9} 100.2) 105.8}; 108.4 
100.2} 104.4) 108.1 117.7 
127.7; 135.2} 141.6) 144.6 
115.2) 120.6] 126.8) 135.0 
95.3} 107.0} 102.2) 105.9 
101.7; 109.4) 107.7} 108.9 
107.2) 106.7) 114.5) 106.4 
101.2} 105.0) 107.1 107.6 
167.7) 170.4; 160.5; 159.3 
136.1 159.9} 161.6] 165.9 
93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
106.5} 107.4) 108.3) 107.1 
98.9 98.9} 103.0) 106.8 
109.7) 112.4] 115.0) 119.2 
116.4) 115.7} 120.9) 122.6 
110.7} 116.2) 118.1 122.9 
112.3} 111.6) 114.9) 128.4 
111.5} 110.8} 120.5} 123.8 
108.6) 108.9} 111.0) 116.4 
113.9) 114.6) 115.9) 119.9 
143.5} 157.3) 178.4) 195.6 
102.4; 103.1 101.4) 102.2 
103.6] 104.7; 103.7; 102.8 
108.4; 100.5 98.7; 104.4 
100.6} 103.9} 108.2) 114.0 
113.8} 121.0} 120.0} 123.9 
109.4, 119.5} 119.5) 124.4 
107.6} 106.8; 111.0) 113.2 
99.9 99.9} 101.9} 105.1 
104.8 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1995 1996 1997 
Country (= 
1995 1996 IV i] iT} IV l Hl tT} 
2 —— 

United States... 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 4.9 49 
9.5 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 

8.5 8.6 8.4 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 

32 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.5 - 

11.8 12.6 11.8 12.2 12.5 12.7 12.8 12.7 12.7 - 

6.5 7.2 67 6.9 TA 2 7.5 77 7.8 7.8 

12.0 124 11.9 12.0 12.5 11.9 12.0 12.3 12.7 11.9 

9.1 9.9 9.3 9.5 9.7 9.9 10.3 10.6 10.6 9.5 

8.7 8.2 8.6 8.3 8.3 8.2 79 7.5 a3 6.9 


‘ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 


data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 ic 1993 1994 1995 1996 


| 


Civilian labor force 


119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840] 126,346| 128,105) 129,200) 131,056] 132,304 | 133,943 
13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562}. 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 
60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,070 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 | 29,710 29,590 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 | 22,700 22,820 
6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 
4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 
27,870 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


Participation rate 


65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 

66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 

Australia... 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
Japan... 61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
France.. 56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55:5 55.3 55.4 
55.0 55.1 §5.2 Ba3 55.4 55.1 54.2 5357 53.2 52.8 

47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 477 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 

56.3 54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 

66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 

Unite Kin QUOI scsee arzecexssectnes coe eesttecse etna Seeeennnaeaesreverr 62.9 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 

Employed 


United States’ ......ccscsscsssnsccnssonscccsnserstssneeerrncecnernnesnncennes 112,440 | 114,968} 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718) 118,492 |} 120,259 123,060} 124,900] 126,708 
Canada... .| 12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
Australia... cH 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
sees .| 58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 

| 21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,920 

..| 26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
Bs UAE URE Tae aly ONAN e ocrmennery treet ces onsets it 20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,010 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 


Employment-population ratio® 


United States’ 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
Canada....... 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Australia... $7.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 $9.1 
Japan... ft 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 
othe 50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 

$1.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 

43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 

50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 $4.5 54.7 $4.7 55.2 55.6 

65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 §7.9 

United Kingdom.... 56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 


Unemployed 


United States’... 


Australia. 
Japan.. 
France. 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Note: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not available. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Output per hour | 
United States.. - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 97.7 98.2 101.6 105.8 109.2 112.7 
40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 95.8 96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.1 
17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 96.9 99.1 104.1 110.0 109.3 - 
29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 96.0 97.9 106.8 - - - 
23.0 45.5 §3.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 99.1 98.7 101.8 110.4 114.5 117.0 
29.2 §2.1 61.1 TiS 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 99.0 102.0 100.4 108.0 111.1 Sy: 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 92.8 95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 
19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 98.6 99.6 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.5 103.3 
f 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 124.8 
United Kingdom.. 30.5 43.7 §1.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 90.1 94.4 105.6 108.7 107.7 107.5 
Output 
United States........0......... = - - 77.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0 102.5 98.8 103.0 109.8 113.6 116.7 
Canada... 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 106.2 98.7 104.8 112.8 117.1 118.6 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.0 
30.7 67.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 101.0 100.7 96.9 101.4 104.4 - 
Denmark.. 40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 99.3 99.2 101.1 103.0 105.9 105.6 
France... 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 103.5 101.7 96.2 101.3 105.4 106.2 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
Italy.......... 21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 100.4 99.7 96.6 101.9 107.7 106.8 
Netherlands. 31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9} 100.1} 100.6 98.3) 103.3} 105.8 - 
Norway. 56.6 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.9 112.9 
Sweden... 46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 127.0 129.8 
United Kingdom. 68.4 91.2] 100.6 88.1 91.4 95.3] 102.0) 106.6} 106.4; 100.6) 101.4; 105.6} 108.0} 108.5 
Total hours 
United States.. 92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 106.8 107.2 104.9 100.6, 101.4 103.8 104.1 103.5 
84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 110.8 102.5 103.0 106.2 108.9 109.1 
76.3 102.3 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
172.1 176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 = 
135.8 128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 103.3 101.3 94.7 - - - 
140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5, 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 104.5 103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5 100.1 100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 109.5 110.2 108.2 104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
Netherlands.... 162.7 154.5 138.7 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6 101.6 101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 - 
Norway... 154.0 154.3 LoA2 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 107.2 109.3 
Sweden... “a 168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 104.0 
UO INQ EOMN a. oo. cases cassis sniscscedivnateercaceaestecese 224.4) 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 118.0 106.6 96.0 97.2 100.3 100.9 
Compensation per hour 
RORERERA SRLS FAC: Sh atsicins jah eds baanacpubaisdant sptaivert 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 102.4 105.1 108.8 112.0 
Canada... 10.5 18.3 22.9 §0.2 QRS) 79.8 83.3 86.4 91.3 97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 110.0 111.6 
Belgium... 5.5 14.1 21.6 52.5 The 79.0 80.6 84.8 89.6 95.3 105.0 108.4 111.7 - 
Denmark... 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 92.6 96.2| 102.4 - - - 
4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 91.8 96.3] 103.6} 106.2} 107.7 110.0 
8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 89.4 95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 84.0 93.1 107.1 106.6 109.2 117.1 
6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 90.8 95.2} 103.8} 107.1} 109.9 - 
47 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.0 
41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 71.7 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 107.4 114.3 
3.1 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 83.5 93.1 106.6 109.9 110.8 115.0 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States.. - = - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 93.1 97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
Canada.... 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 95.2 100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
30.9 43.3 ‘5537, 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.7 97.8 
31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 92.5 96.1 100.9 98.6 102.2 - 
15.5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 96.5 98.3 95.9 97.9} 102.2 104.9 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 92.6 97.6] 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 90.3 93.2; 105.6} 103.9] 105.7 106.6 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 90.5 97.7 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
32.9 S250) 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 92.1 95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 CT 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6] 100.0) 100.9} 102.9} 1065 110.3 
Be 14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
United Kingdom.... 10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 92.6 98.6 101.0 101.1 102.9 107.0 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. - = —| 77.6) 89.1 85.7 85.9] 89.4) 93.1 97.5} 100.8} 99.4) 99.7 99.3 
32:3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 98.6 106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
10.9 15.3 26.1 §1:5) 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8 130.1 135.9 114.0 
20.0 27.9 41.9 89.6 63.4 76.7 76.8 71.6 88.9 90.4 93.8 94.8 111.5 - 
13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 94.1 92.7 89.2 93.0 110.2 109.1 
20.2 22.0 32.9 73.5 69.0 81.0 79.3 74.3 90.0 91.5 95.1 91.8 99.8 97.3 
10.5 i fen | 28.1 59.9 58.7 (5:3 77.2 73:3 87.2 87.7 99.7 100.0 115.3 110.7 
15.9 24.7 34.0 62.9 62.6 73.9 75.1 75.8 93.0 97.0 80.3 75.8 74.6 82.5 
15.4 25.6 41.1 82.0 67.1 83.0 83.0 75:3 88.9 89.8 96.2 92.4 104.0 - 
11:3 17.8 27.2 63.9 65.3 77.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 104.5 106.1 
16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 58.3 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 71.8 79.6 
United Kingdom. 16.3 20.0 25.9 81.3 66.4 78.0 85.6 80.0 93.5 98.7 85.9 87.7 91.9 94.5 
— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers° 
1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 [ 1992 1993 “| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 * 


PRIVATE SECTOR® i 


1.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 
3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 


Industry and type of case” 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdaYS...........0000++ 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases. i F i 4 3 i r 
Lost workdayS.............--++ 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8; 100.9) 112.2} 108.3) 126.9 - - - - 


Mining $ 
Total CASES .........-000+ 8.4 74 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4|-— 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS.............:.+5 145.3 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - 
Construction 

Total cases 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 

Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 Sid 5.5 49 45 


Lost workdays............-- 128.9) 134.5) 135.8) 142.2) 143.3) 147.9) 148.1) 161.9 = - - - 
General butlaing contractors: 
TOtaliCaS@s jx-cercceecnccomsreretvadsancssuss ncssenastataeae ocectacpeterned 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 
Heavy construction, except dullding: 
Total cases 


Lost workday case: 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 

Lost workdayS........... 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = - - - 
Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 14.4 10.4 


Lost workday cases. 7.0 7.2 71 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 
Lost workdays... 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases .... 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday casi 46 4.7 5.3 57 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 
Lost workdayS........... 80.2 85.2 95.5} 107.4) 113.0} 120.7] 121.5) 124.6 - - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5; 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
Lost workday case: 5 


Lost workdays.......... 
Lumber and wood products: 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays... 171.4) 177.2) 176.5) 189.1] 177.5) 172.5) 172.0) 165.8 = = = - 
Furniture ang 1xtur: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 


Lost workday cases... 


LOSE WOK GAY Since vend <cccesccasesnvcnssnrccexevavecssanecerseeeevssdaveernecsessnreaerse 100.4 103.0} 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 ot = = a 
Stone, Clay, and glass products: 

MOtAl CASES! FE Fac wit. isu sds Matwoncte ce ch cvsvesceaeeeones wes cen ssemeeseereessy 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 

Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays. 
Primary metal industries: 


TOR CAS OS Fascha cek fe Seca pan epee reece cos 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 ATT. 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 

Lost workday case , 57, 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 162} 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 

LSU WONKA S550) 5S ae ere Reet ocean eee 113.8] 125.5) 145.8) 161.3) 168.3] 180.2} 169.1) 175.5 - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 

Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 


Lost workdays.........-. 110.1 115.5} 121.9} 138.8) 147.6} 155.7} 146.6! 144.0 - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
SL GRAN GASES tctiicn sna aa memes sas deoen sath psaiveatiDaeewi czas untetemassacate 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays........... 
Electronic and otner electrical equipment: 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases.. & . H i I fi i i 
LOStWOTKGBY Ss cere azt no nance cerns avccrs donctactocaye taphnessilseccvotaccher seal 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 
Iransportation equipment: 
Total cases 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 41 oi 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 qo 7.8 7.9 7.0 


OST WOTKGBYS:rennrcgs wince sasnucnveneusetssstntrs ssw anntrteteeresovcniseerens se 71.6 79.1} 105.7| 134.2) 138.6} 153.7} 166.1] 186.6 = ss) - = 
Instruments and related products: 


Lost workday cases... 


LOST WOTKOAYS rates api or cite esn ns eeeer uaa aanesrame eee eee 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - 
Miscellaneous manutacturing 
Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 


Lost workday cases. 


4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 45 43 44 
LOSE WORKS YS orc asoa. cnenesercscrs-necetencesttreca tenet teens tatecceneerrsvaicoapee 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6} 113.1} 104.0} 108.2 - = - = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


~ Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 *| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996 * 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


PR MA re ceca ear uence seein cba cMerte Os si cx's ewes ents sbeunestinet 9.6 10.0 ThA 11.4 11.6 11.7 TS AES) 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
Lost workday cases... 44 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 


Lost workdays 77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7} 107.8] 116.9) 119.7] 121.8 - ~ - - 
Food and kindred products: 
RRR ec sna ccd oe sees sven vd kang ccavesewsuadvsabinve wed 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 tea 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
Lost workdays.............. 138.0} 137.8) 153.7} 169.7} 174.7) 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 - - - - 
| obacco products: 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 te 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdayS...........--. 
lextie mull: 


Total cases 7.5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 

Lost workday cases... t| 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 4] 3.6 

BOG WOR CAYS fr irecseee =n = sere sacesaneedacat sews onsen stecsturanncsencesorecerecectore { $7.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - = 
Apparel and otner textile products: 

PEM GASOS ros cont scasanececeepituce ous cas Bae eee aeons cones okenivauepesessoass 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays. 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 


Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays... 94.6 99.5} 122.3) 124.3) 132.9) 124.8) 122.7) 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and publisning: 

Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 ties 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 

Lost workdayS........... 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 


Cnemicals and allied products: 
Total Cases ........00-.-+ er St 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 55 48 
Lost workday cases. wa 2.3 20 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 eT 2.8 Poll 2.4 
Lost workdays........... ws 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 5.1 7.1 73 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 
Lost workday cases... = 2.4 3.2 3.1 Se 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 23 2.4 2.5 
RUSE MYND oe dae Ss = a siecau asin fas da narpesea pret vaserhoansavisavensvorbos 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Hubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
RIRSMEM GEASS eterno cnce eseecep eacinpes sae sou nie amavwoe cote sapaeerenanessacrees 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays. 107.4) 118.2) 130.8} 142.9} 147.2) 151.3) 150.9} 153.3 - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 

Lost workday cases. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 


Lost workdays........... 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays............. 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Ue) 2) | C E SS -eeeeaa e a 7.4 7.7 (Gif 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS........--..-.. 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 = - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases the 7.2 7.4 7.6 Th 7.4 7.2 7.6 78 77 7.5 6.6 


Lost workday cases... 


_Lost workdays.... 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 715 79.2 82.4 - = - - 
Hetail trade: 
Total cases 75 78 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 77 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases.. os oe 9 9 B:) 9 RB) aed rl 1.2 1.2 ilsil 1.0 9 
BE SPAM RAYS bree meaNe sete ceaysas eves tcersccoencrcsasvaktescscsccvivegheessseaiccvedeun 15.4 Neat 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 = = = = 


Lost workday cases.. M 5 B E ‘ . 
Lost workdayS..........2..0++ op 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 $1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = - 


a A 


’ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or iost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with EH = total hours worked by ail employees during the calendar year; and 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 weeks 
Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
of Fatal Occupational Injuries. > Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

% The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost — Data not available. 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness Data 


46. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number le Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
MOA ere cisdcdewansncesessen 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents.. 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659 654 642 656 1 
Moving in same direction........... 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. . 201 245 230 246 214 ™4 
Moving in intersection... 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary Object or ; equipment. 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident..........::ccseseseseeeeseeeeee 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision..... 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial white incident. 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned.. ao 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by wehicle.. 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident... 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident.. 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts.... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides. . 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating. 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting... cnt 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing.. 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object... is 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object 361 *346 372 341 402 ie 
Struck by flying object... 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by ‘equioment o or r objects... 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..........:.::00:e:cssseee 110 138 132 99 130 2 
FallScccecareccascnccsents 600 618 665 650 684 11 
Fall to lower level.. 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof. 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Fall on same level. .........:cccceeeee 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments............-....; 605 $92 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric current...... 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances.......... 83 68 84 62 7S 1 
Oxygen deficiency.......... 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion. 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and explosions 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” wks snasnetiaee seth anu cc es ots nan epasapaeneen sie 76 44 24 25 16 = 


1 


Classification Structures. 


2 


92 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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Freebies From BLS To Keep You Informed 


The Bureau’s series of issue papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in 
a readily digested form. They’re convenient, current, easy to read, and available free from BLS. To be 
added to the /ssues in Labor Statistics mailing list (No. 336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Office of Publications and Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE., Washington, DC 
20212-0001, or FAX the coupon below to (202) 606-7891. 
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Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health Care Budget of Consumers 
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What’s Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 
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Unpaid Family Leave 
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Injuries to Caregivers in Patients’ Homes 
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Serious Injuries Befall Workers Struck by Objects 
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resource issues. Supporting data 

$9.00 domestic $11.25 foreign 


Producer Price Indexes 


Producer price movements by 
stage of processing and for the net 
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with compensation and workplace issues. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation January 9 December February 6 January March 6 February 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs February10 4" quarter © March 10 4" quarter 2; 38-41 
snort enc Export January 14. December February13 January March 12 February 33-37 

Price Indexes 

Producer Price Indexes January 8 December February 18 January March 13 February 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price indexes January 13 December February 24 January March 19 February 2; 27-29 
Real earnings January 13 December February 24 January March 19 February 13-16 
Employment Cost Indexes January 27 4"" quarter 1=3; 21-24 
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